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BUNSEN’S EGYPT.* 


Tuere is a decided fatality in Egypt- 
ology. Fatiguing monotony and dry 
repetition are as much its character 
as they were of the strange formula- 
ries and tasteless superstitions of 
Egypt. Both readers and inquirers 
seem smitten with the same plague 
of Egyptian darkness. It is a dark- 
ness which indeed “ is felt.” We un- 
happy readers, after making the 
grand tour of the same beaten track, 
are like l’homme blasé in the French 
vaudeville, who yawningly explores 
the crater of Vesuvius and finds it 
to be “a great bore—there is nothing 
in it;” and after visiting the Great 
Pyramid pronounces it to be a “ great 
humbug—there is nothing in that.” 
Our judgment on this work may 
appear paradoxical; but this is our 
deliberate opinion: the Chevalier 
Bunsen has displayed in the research 
comprehended in these three volumes 
more unwearied industry, more ex- 
tensive learning, and more critical 
acumen, than the whole array of 
Egyptologers who preceded him, and 
whose achievements, in the first of 
the above volumes, he records. We, 
nevertheless, think that his work, if 
it do not fall still-born from the 


press, or, in other words, confine the 
interest that it will excite to a di- 
minutive knot of antiquarians, will 
overlay the subject by its own weight, 
and for all futurity taboo the ground 
as a sacred precinct of the “ mighty 
mother,” never to be approached by 
any author who desires to write for 
the reading and paying public. 

An old and constitutional defect 
vitiates the frame-work of the Cheva- 
lier’s inquiry. It requires to be 
“ popularised.” Notwithstanding the 
tribute to his first-rate scholarship 
which we have paid, “et juvat hoc 
tribuisse,” we are conscientiously 
bound to add that the investigation 
is deteriorated by the same platitudes, 
iterations, and wordy paradoxes, 
which have deformed all latter in- 
quiries on the subject. And here 
we shall take leave to add that, upon 
scarce any subject within the com- 
pass of human inquiry has there been 
such fatiguing monotony, such nau- 
seating repetition, such fallacious ar- 
rogation of new discovery, and such 
faithless or careless plagiarism at the 
expense of predecessors and contem- 
poraries, ‘ Nous autres gens des let- 
tres,” said Voltaire, “all fill our glasses 
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in turn from the decanters of our 
neighbours ;” and the sarcasm would 
most emphatically apply to the fa- 
mily-circle of Egyptologers. “Their 
unanimity is wonderful ;” but mean- 
while “my pensive public,” which 
has yawned hitherto over the routine 
lucubrations about the ZHycsos, and 
the metempsychosis, and mythology 
of Egypt, is destined, we fear, to 
yawn on or vary that sedative occu- 
pation, at they did at Potsdam, ac- 
cording to the same wit’s authority, 
by conjugating the tenses of the verb 
sennuyer. 

We repeat that the able criticism 
and acute analysis of the author be- 
fore us are neutralised and depreci- 
ated by the same tedious reiteration 
of trite and doubtful, or untenable 
theories, to which we have referred. 
Page after page is devoted with sick- 
ening conformity to the same verata 
questio of the Shepherd Kings, by 
which the ink and paper ofall Egypt- 
ologers for nearly two centuries have 
been absorbed. ‘The same Cyclopean 
“wanderers” are battledored from 
pillar to post ; the same learned game 
of shuttlecock is played with the 
conflicting and irreconcilable chro- 
nologies of Manctho and Eratos- 
thenes; and the reader, after much 
erudite tossing and retossing, remains 
at the end of the game pretty much 
in the same condition of unsatisfied 
doubt, as to facts and as to dates, as 
when it commenced. 

The reason is obvious. Investi- 
gators will not begin with that 
which all discussion wants, a univer- 
sally admitted fact or axiom. We 
ask with Klaproth, What guarantee 
have we of the fidelity of any 
(purely) ren interpreta- 
tion? To the ordinary interpreta- 
tions, common sense, as well as com- 
mon fame, are opposed. What just 
astonishment have we repeatedly 
heard plain people express at the 
galimatias of pompous and unintel- 
ligible imbecilities, inscribed on the 
most costly and gigantic monuments ! 
Verily, the “counsels of the wise 
men of Pharaoh” must have “ be- 
come brutish,” and the traditional 
“wisdom of the Egyptians” (pro- 
vided the ordinary interpretations are 
correct) little better than stereotyped 
idiotism! Lut the fact is, that the 
value of no symbol has been esta- 
blished by such proof as the experi- 
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mental logic of this practical age re- 
quires. ‘lhe Hieratic was admittedly 
a conventional language, which has 
to be reconstructed by slow compari- 
son with its own fragmentary parts. 
As to the Ideographic, we agree with 
the Edinburgh Reviewer :—“ These 
characters do not represent a living 
Egyptian tongue; but a primitive, 
sacred, Egyptian dialect.” Certainly 
the whole body of learned men should 
be fully satisfied, by conclusive proofs, 
before the value of any single symbol 
be accepted. That condition of im- 
plicit evidence has never been ful- 
filled. In the meanwhile all the in- 
terpretations are merely conjectural, 
and taken on trust. Was Coptic, or 
Bashuric, or Nubian, or neither, the 
dialect of the sculptors? Rosellini 
cuts the Gordian knot by translating 
at once into modern Coptic. With 
such pliant materials who can won- 
der at the reported discovery of MSS. 
of singular antiquity? We may 
next expect Joseph's title-deeds in 
Goshen, or the treaty between Moses 
aud the Pharaoh of the Exode. More 
might be added ; but the argumentum 
ad absurdum is abridged by the Che- 
valier Bunsen himself, who admits 
that there is no Egyptian scholar 
who can read a single section of one 
inscription. Should he complain as 
he does of scepticism as to these spe- 
culations in ancient history? Such 
scepticism is common sense. ‘The 
age requires proof before it believes, 
and properly insists upon that proof. 

Take an example as to dates con- 
nected with the awfully hackneyed 
subject of the Shepherd Kings, the 
eighteenth dynasty who succeeded 
them, and the founders of the mo- 
narchy. The Chevalier adopts the 
Septuagint version. Between that 
and the Hebrew chronology there is 
a difference of 1400 years; between 
that and the Samaritan, of 640. 
When it is stated that the eighteenth 
dynasty, which succeeded the shep- 
herd, lasted only about 340 years, 
some idea may be formed of the 
“ confusion worse confounded ” which 
must embarrass or overwhelm such 
problematical inquiries. Menes, by 
this process (like the progenitor of 
the worthy Welsh genealogist), be- 
comes a Preadamite, reigning 5500 
years B.c., and 2300 before Noah, his 
supposed grandfather. Oh! inrebus 
inane ! 
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Can we wonder if, in this alleged 
new volume of history, there be 
similar doubts as to facts and as to 
dates? The common theory is, that 
the Jews succeeded to the locality 
from which the shepherds were ex- 
pelled. But did the Hycsos, in the 
current interpretation of the word, 
really exist? Josephus says they 
were the Jews during their so- 
journ and exode, of course as depicted 
in a calumnious Egyptian version. 
But even he vacillates in opinion, 
with all the best materials before 
him: at one time surmising that they 
might be Arabians; at one time ac- 
cusing Manetho of forging the name 
of the king who expelled them 
500 years later than the real 
exode ; at another time accepting 
the false compliment of the alleged 
calumniator, to the effect that they 
conquered and held Egypt in subjec- 
tion during centuries. But may not 
Manetho, as well as Apion,* Lysima- 
chus, and Charemon, who are all 
bitterly and vehemently accused by 
Josephus of corrupting the archives 
of the temples, have truly copied 
from the sculptured bulletins of the 
temples, evading, disguising, or sup- 
pressing the record of Egyptian hu- 
miliation ? Is it wonderful when we 
have seen the bulletins of the Chi- 
nese emperor, and remember the bul- 
letins of Napoleon? In this case 
the very existence of the so-called 
spe Kings may be problemati- 
cal. 

The subject would seem to be in- 
fectious, to modern as well as ancient 
literati. The Edinburgh Reviewer, 
in reviewing the Chevalier, promises, 
as a bonne bouche, in a succeeding 
number, to favour its readers with a 
detailed investigation of that most 
novel of novel inquiries— Whether 
these unhappily hacked Hycsos were 
Philistines? We believe that this 
novelty has been discussed at least 
a thousand and one times. A no- 
vel of three volumes ¢ (and really 
voluminous, if not luminous) has 
been founded upon it; and we are 
ashamed to think of the numerous 
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times, since our younger days, we 
have written upon it— stuntes pede in 
uno—in various magazines and re- 
views,— 


‘‘ We are afraid to think of what we've 
done: 
Look on it again we dare not. 


We should think it as great an in- 
fliction to have to review these arti- 
cles, as if, after a generous dinner, 
and under the comfortable persua- 
sion of gastronomic repletion, we 
were obliged to witness a “ tabular 
review” of the plates employed to il- 
lustrate the first course of the ban- 
quet. 

The distribution of the Chevalier 
Bunsen’s work, which embraces the 
above-treated particulars, is as fol- 
lows. The first volume gives a sum- 
mary of the labours of previous 
Egyptologers, a synopsis of the hiero- 
glyphical system, and a view of the 
mythology of the Egyptians. The 
second and third are devoted to a 
summary of Egyptian history, as de- 
rivable from the extant chronologies 
and monuments. With the permis- 
sion of our readers we crave leave to 
adhere to history, with the two 
questions naturally growing out of 
its consideration,—“ what has been 
done ? what remains to be done ?” 

As to the Egyptian mythology, 
which occupies a large portion of the 
first volume, we must be excused for 
declining to pay our respects to it at 
present. We will leave to Cham- 
pollion and his good-natured disci- 
ples the recondite mysteries of “ Hat,” 
and “ Tori,” and “ Benno,” and “ So- 
hi,” the delightful intricacies of the 
threefold triplicities of the Egyptian 
trinity, the pre-Jonathanian sinuosi- 
ties of the “ great sea-serpent,” and 
the transmigration of Egyptian, 
“ mauvais sujets” into the expressive 
forms of moukeys, geese, and pigs. 
We never wade through this fatras 
of melancholy absurdities without 
thinking of the philosopher Jenkin- 
son, who cheated Moses Primrose 
with “his gross of green spectacles,” 


* Any dispassionate reader who may glance at the extracts from these writers, 
preserved by Josephus (contra Apionem), will recognise, both in the admissions and 
distortions of the statement, the Egyptian version of the Exode, the sculptured bul- 
letins of which, it is highly probable, are to this day extant, 


t ‘* Ramegses,” 
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while magniloquently expounding 
the metempsychosis and the cosmo- 
gonies-of Berosus and Sanchoniatho. 

A large portion of one of these 
volumes is occupied by a learned 
treatise on Lake Moeris. The sub- 
ject is well, and even proeny 
treated. Butcuibono? This is only 
another instance of the repetitive se- 
ductions, the crambe repetita, of the 
Egyptographical caterer’s repast. 
Dean Swift's three courses of Brother 
Martin’s dinner (but “all pork,”) is 
only a type of it. Surely we have 
had. quantum suf. of this ancient dish 
to satisfy the appetites of the most 
hungry or the most greedy of Egypto- 
logical readers. In the afflicted spirit 
of the well-known grace we may 
say,— 


* Of rabbits hot, of rabbits cold, 

Of rabbits young, of rabbits old, 

Of rabbits tender, and rabbits tough, 

We thank the Lord we have had enough,” 


We have expressed our opinion 
frankly of one of the Chevalier Bun- 
sen’s two divisions of the hierogly- 
phical language, viz. the ideographic, 
which bipartite division it is a mis- 
take of the Edinburgh Reviewer to 
regard as new. ‘The language has 
been repeatedly described in the pub- 
lications of Egyptologers as ideo- 
phonetic ; and the bipartite division of 
Clemens Alexandrinus into first ele- 
ments (i. e. alphabetic characters) and 
symbols (it is true, he makes a sub- 
distribution of the symbolic into mi- 
metic, figurative, and enigmatical ; but 
this analytical refinement, though 
correct, is immaterial) remains to this 
day unshaken, unaltered, and unim- 

roved. 

We shall be equally express and 
frank with regard to the phonetic 
a. The latter, as they say in 
the railway committees, is “ proven ;” 
the formeris not. We at once admit 
the establishment and interpretation 
of the phonetic, or, to speak less pe- 
dantically, of the alphabetic systems, 
that is to say, as limited, for the rea- 
sons we have stated, to proper names. 
Detected by Akerblad, Young, and 
Champollion, chastised by the sym- 
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pathisingly tender hand of Leipsius, 
but expurgated by the wholesome 
test of Klaproth’s sarcastic cautery, 
the existence and interpretation of 
the phonetic system may be at once 
admitted. It rests on proof such as 
this inquiring age exacts—on the ma- 
thematical logic of the deciphering 
art; on demonstrated facts; and on 
the concurring evidence of many 
trusty witnesses. The admission will 
greatly abridge and benefit the re- 
maining inquiry. 

What has been the result of the 
application of this key to the secret 
treasury of Egyptian wisdom? The 
main acquisition has been the names 
of a long succession of the ancient 
sovereigns of Egypt. We apprehend 
the first seventeen dynasties of Ma- 
netho, from Menes to the eighteenth, 
must be given up. All attempts to 
reconcile Manetho’s line of 350 kings, 
which makes Menes reign 5500 B.c., 
have provedabortive. The hackneyed 
and worn-out expedient of collateral 
lines of petty kings, which the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer justly ridicules un- 
der the trite designation of the “two 
kings of Brentford smelling at one 
nosegay,” is a perfect failure. The 
Chevalier Bunsen’s process of recon- 
ciling this confused and exaggerated 
chronology, by means of the disco- 
very of a supposed key of Eratos- 
thenes (which discovery* we must 
take leave to inform the Edinburgh 
Reviewer is not new, but in common 
parlance as “old as the hills”), is 
equally abortive. The ground is 
rotten and dangerous. All previous 
explorers of this “royal road” to 
chronological truth have plunged 
and lost themselves in the mystifying 
_—- of etymology. Even the 
Teutonic vigilance of the author is 
blinded by the sleepy influence of 
that scientific magnetism, and, like 
Bryant (whose transmuting hand 
fuses together the most opposite 
names of persons, and identifies Noah, 
Cesar, and Dyonysius; and who 
might, by the same machinery, have 
converted Alexander into Nebuchad- 
nezzar), he sces no difference between 
“ Diabies and Mnevis.” Readers, 


* In a public library at Cambridge is a voluminous unpublished work, employing 


precisely a similar key. 


The author of Egyptian History derived from the Monuments, 
also employs it in reducing Manetho’s 350 kings to fifty. 


We should like to rest on 


this author's ingenious system of compared monuments; but truth is bitter, and 


soothing conjecture is not demonstration, 
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unfortunately, not having the pater- 
nal sympathies of authors, catch at 
the least tendency to the ridiculous, 
and c'est la ridicule qui tue. And 
nothing in this instance will prevent 
the common-sense reader from think- 
ing on that celebrated etymological 
identification by which Jeremiah 
King and pickled cucumber are 
proved to be one and the same thing, 
namely, Jeremiah King ; Jer, hing,— 
erkin. 

The consecutive line of the eight- 
eenth dynasty of Egyptian kings may 
be allowed to rest on the same sub- 
stantial evidence as the phonetic 
alphabet; although there may be 
some doubts as to its successors, and 
great doubts as to its predecessors. 
The extant chronology of these 
ancient kings in Manetho, corrobo- 
rated by Apion, Josephus, Eratos- 
thenes, Africanus, Eusebius, and 
Syncellus, is collaterally supported 
by the sculptured chronology of the 
stone of Abydos, corroborated by 
the chronological sculptures of Kar- 
nac, the Meinnonium, and the tombs 
of the queens at Quorneh. 

The result may be briefly stated. 
The oval shields* in the middle line 
of the stone of Abydos, from the 
sixth to the terminating shield, re- 
present the chronological series of 
the eighteenth dynasty ; comprising 
the Pharaoh of the Exode, Moeris, 
Memnon, and Sesostris. 

It is to this chronological succes- 
sion—thus curious in its revelations, 
thus important in its associations, 
thus substantially proved —that the 
concentrated interest as well as im- 
portance of the entire subject attaches. 

Contemplated under this aspect, the 
subject comprises within itself the 
chief elements of that which is said 
to be the “ great want of the age,”— 
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the union of the udile et dulec,—the 
combination of useful with entertain- 
ing knowledge. 

How have these two sources of at- 
tractive and popular investigation 
been treated by Egyptographers and 

“gyptologers up to the present time ? 
They have been sacrificed, we do not 
hesitate to say, to the useless plagiar- 
ism, iterated verbalism, and barren 
trifling we have described; they 
have been smothered by the learned 
rubbish with which prosing pedantry 
has contrived to overlay or over- 
whelm them. 

We will briefly glance, in con- 
clusion, at a few of those amusing or 
important features which ought (if 
popularly treated) to characterise the 
two leading divisions of the subject. 

We will take them in their order, 
and first refer to the entertainment 
derivable from the subject. If any 
of our numerous readers have visited 
the new Egyptian room at the British 
Museum, they will be inclined to 
ask, How comes it that our “ learned 
Thebans” have scarcely deigned to 
notice these curious relics? What 
have the roasted duck and the well- 
curled wig ; children’s dolls, toys, and 
games ; the rouges, eye-paints, gown- 
patterns, perfumes, Chinese scent- 
bottles, and toilettes of the female aris- 
tocracy of “ hundred-gated Thebes,” 
to do with wearisome disputes about 
the unfortunate Hycsos? tedious 
details, a thousand times repeated, 
about mummifying processes, or pon- 
derous dissertations on commas and 
points? Nevertheless, the subject 
of these relics (desecrated, mayhap, 
to sage exclusiveness by the profane 
gaze of the “ oi polloi”) is as replete 
with amusement as any votary of 
“ light reading” or “ sofa literature” 
might desire. What more like a 





* The Chevalier Bunsen calls these ovals, shields, and appears @ l'ordinaire to con- 


sider the term a new designation or discovery. 


We will simply quote a passage 


from a contemporary to shew how little it deserves the name: ‘* Why may not these 
ovals, which by Young are called rings, and by Champollion cartouches, as we always 
suspected and expressed from our first entry on the subject twenty years ago, be royal 
shields, bearing their appropriate heraldic devices? We still think they were so.”— 
British and Foreign ‘Quarterly Review, vol. ii. pp. 545 and 546. The same view is 
expressed in the Foreign Quarterly Review. Really we must take leave to say that 
these perpetually recurring discoveries of the Egyptologers remind us of an anecdote 
told of Jack Banister (whose non-musical ear and ‘‘ wooden” voice were a theme of 
quiz among the joyous histrionic fraternity of his time) rushing into a musical friend's 
house with the announcement that he had discovered a new tune, “ which had been 
humming in his ears all the morning ;” which new tune, on the comedian being re- 
quested to give a “‘ taste of its quality,” turned out to be the first bars of “‘ God save 
the King!” 
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“ fashionable novel” than the twelve 
years’ day-and-night banquet of the 
disappointed Egyptian king? What 
more exciting than an authentic por- 
trait of the “ Gipsy Queen,” for 
whom Marc Antony lost the world? 
Could the “ Opium-Eater” select a 
subject more full of startling con- 
trasts and strange analogies with 
modern manners, than A Day in 
Ancient Egypt ? 

A Day in the City of Thrones! 
What materials does the camera lu- 
cida of illustration evoke from the 
abyss of remoteages, and daguerrotype 
before the eye! “A Day in Thebes,” 
where the Indian sedan stood beside 
the two-wheeled or four - wheeled 
chariot without the footman-crowded 
gate of the festive villa; while beef, 
and pies, and beer, and healths in 
wine, constituted the cheer within ; 
where the sportsman had his battues 
and favourite leash of hounds, but 
had also his cats and lions trained to 
the chase; where the amatory ritor- 
nello resounded by night in the 
strects, and the “ Harvest Home” 
chorus in the fields; where the 
school-boys’ game of Buck, buch, rise 
up! and the school-girls’ game of 
La Grasse, were played 4000 years 
ago as they are now; where the 
pegeneee, ardent patrons of the prize- 
fighter and the wrestler, applauded 
the tumbler, juggler, and rope- 
dancers, or participated in the fun of 
the soaped pole, or Maypole, amidst 
the lighted rotundas of their Rane- 
laghsorVauxhalls; while the favourite 
vocalists and danseuses (the Taglionis 
and Grisis of the “ City of Thrones”) 
danced and sang to their guitars 
amidst the figure-dancers of the opera 
and ballet; and while the Perrot of 
those remoter times delighted the 
applauding aristocracy with that 
pirouette which has been erroneously 
supposed to be a modern invention. 
But the prolific theme would lead us 
too far beyond our prescribed limits ; 
and we leave it as a hint for a fashion- 
able novel, in which gay department 
of literature it is somewhat dismally 
admitted that something new is im- 
peratively required. Next we will 
permit ourselves a similarly brief and 
concluding glance at the importance 
of the inquiry (popularly and, there- 
fore, properly treated). 
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Three great colonisations took place 
during the eighteenth dynasty ; 1st, 
that of the Jews; 2d, the Argives ; 
3d, the Athenians: and the con- 
sequences of these events on the 
whole stream of human civilisation 
require no argument. It has been 
even asserted by a celebrated modern 
writer, that the pastoral or Cyclopian 
family, which the eighteenth dynasty 
superseded, founded in all parts of 
the world, wherever they fet the 
relics of their peculiar architecture, 
political institutions, embracing the 
widest extent of human freedom ; 
that it was from them that Sparta, 
Crete, and Carthage* derived their 
— tables and education; Athens 
1er free, organic laws; and that 
from Athens, through Rome, the 
British constitution is derived. 

Proofs of the utilitarian character 
of this branch of the subject may be 
multiplied. From the illustrations 
of the condition of society during 
the eighteenth dynasty, supplied by 
the three Egyptographical commis- 
sions of ‘Tuscany, France, and 
Prussia, an Encyclopedia of the 
Trades and Manufactures “ of Ancient 
Egypt” might be readily compiled, 
with the addition of the Natural 
History of its Birds and Fishes. 

Thus considered, the most rigid 
political economist will find matters 
of facts in the inquiry, from which 
he may derive new and necessary 
information. It embraces the most 
startling facts in political science. It 
lays open the whole progress of early 
agriculture, art, trade, and manufac- 
ture; the progress from serfdom to 
freedom ; the origin of judicial insti- 
tutions, colonisation, and taxation. 
It lays open new and momentous 
views of early history (or rather 
creates a new volume in history) ; 
fills up vast chasms in the invention 
and progress of art and science ; and 
comprises perspicuous views of the 
foundation, developement, the pro- 
gressive tendency (and may it not be 
added as a consequence ?) the ultimate 
destinies of society. 

We repeat the words, “ uléimate 
destinies ;” for it has been emphatic- 
ally said by a well-known scholar 
and divine, that the Pagan evidences 
which the subject brings in corro- 
boration and support of Scriptural 


* See Aristotle on the Ancient Republics, 
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record would suffice to compose a 
“Pacan Busts, synchronically and 
historically, corresponding with the 
dates and facts of Holy Writ.” 
Volumes of written detail would 
not give us so complete an insight 
into the Egyptian workshop and 
atelier, laboratory and factory, as 
those illustrations of customs and 
manners during the eighteenth dy- 
nasty to which we have referred. 
In glancing at that magic-lantern of 
ancient trades and manufactures, a 
single luminous subdivision of the 
subject may be taken as a brief ex- 
ample of the important associations 
and inferences which it suggests or 
embraces. The tools of trade, with 
few exceptions, resemble those used 
in modern times. But they startle 
the inspector by the grotesque cha- 
racter of being painted red or yellow 
in the illustrations. Those, however, 
were their proper colours. There 
are many tools of the same descrip- 
tion, made of copper and brass, pre- 
served in the Egyptian room of the 
British Museum. They are elastic, do 
not oxidise, and have cut the hardest 
granite. Must the capacity of pro- 
ducing this result be regarded as one 
among the “lost arts?” The che- 
mical knowledge displayed in the 
fabrication of the tools, was equalled 
by the chemical knowledge evinced 
by the artisan, the tradesman, and 
the manufacturer. The weavers 
(beating the famous Dacca looms in 
an extensive ratio, both in warp and 
woof, in the delicate fabric of their 
fine linen) used dyes, mineral and 
vegetable, and acetates of iron and of 
alum. The dyers employed metallic 
oxides and “ mordants,” both “ ad- 
jective and substantive.” The tan- 
ners shewed equal chemical skill. 
‘The painters employed vegetabic ex- 
tracts and mineral oxides; and the 
relics of glass extant, or attested, 
prove an equal chemical knowledge 
among the glass-blowers. The ra- 
diant hues of their fictitious gems 
were produced by oxides of cobalt, 
zine, copper, silver, and gold. The 
rich blood-colour which they im- 
parted to their mock rubies may be 
also classed among the “ lost arts.” 
The question of the “lost arts” 
leads to the general question of the 
actual extent of chemical and scien- 
tific knowledge among the ancient 
Egyptians. One inference cannot be 
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avoided. <A perfect chemical know- 
ledge implies an equal knowledge of 
the whole circuit of sciences. The 
art of rendering gold pulverisable and 
otable, given up in despair by 
thave, and recently asserted to 
be recovered by the experiments of 
Goguet, is ascribed to Moses. Again, 
the contest of the Egyptian sophoi 
with Moses before Pharaoh (as de- 
scribed in Holy Writ), pays striking 
tribute to their “ union of knowledge 
with power.” No supernatural aid 
is intimated. “ And the magicians 
of Egypt also did so.”— Exodus, 
vii. 11. The three first miracles of 
their natural magic (as affirmed by 
Sir David Brewster in his work on 
that subject, as well as by modern 
travellers), the jugglers of modern 
Egypt imitate and ostensibly perform. 
In the fourth miracle, the attempt to 
roduce the lowest form of animal 
ife, the magicians of Pharaoh fail. 
“From the whole statement,” says a 
contemporary in the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, “one inference is safe, 
namely, that the ambition of the 
chemists and anatomists of ancient 
Egypt had led them from the ficti- 
tious immortality of embalming, and 
the triumphs of chicken-hatching, to 
a Frankenstein experiment on the vital 
fluid and on the principle of life.” 

That the scientific men of ancient 
Egypt were familiar with the artesian 
well has been lately demonstrated ; 
and, by inference, it is demonstrable 
that they were acquainted with the 
principle of the railroad. M. Arago, 
in a memoir recently published, has 
crowned the climax of their alleged 
proficiency, by asserting that they 
were acquainted with stEAM POWER, 
and that the First sTEAM-ENGINE 
was the INVENTION OF AN EGypTiaN 
ENGINEER ! 

Admitting this to be the elevated 
range of their knowledge, it may be 
doubtingly asked, How it came to 
pass that these discoveries and sc- 

uisitions were not transmitted to us ? 

Low came these “ arts” to be “ lost ?” 
And it may be plausibly, if not con- 
vincingly answered, Because the 
modern means of preserving and per~ 
petuating them were wanting —be- 
cause they had no press! 

This fact or inference, however, 
in whatever light it may be viewed, 
now that science possesses the means 
of incrasible record and perpetuation, 
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far from giving ground of despair to 
the advocates of human progress by 
its testimony of a temporary retro- 
gression, furnishes the most safe and 
cheering augury of a gradual but 
illimitable extent of improvement, 
social, moral, and intellectual. 

We had intended to have said a 
few words on several desiderata for 
future inquiry, which naturally grew 
out of the preceding view of the sub- 
ject, and which Egyptology, amidst 
its other omissions and blunders, has 
totally neglected. But we have ad- 
dueed sufficient proofs to maintain 
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our leading postulate, that the amuse- 
ment of the inquiry (properly and 
popularly treated) is as various and 
infinite as its information is useful, 
exciting, important, and profound. 
If it be not so treated in future, we 
predict that the very name of Egypt- 
ology will produce a general yawn, 
or, to quote Milton, “a dismal, uni- 
versal hiss ;” and that its publications 
will be consigned, like its kindred 
mummies, to an immortal sleep, 
amidst congenial dust, on the groan- 
ing shelves of the sympathising and 
repentant publishers. 


A CHRONICLE OF KENILWORTII CASTLE, ITS HEROES 
AND ITS HEROINES. 


* * * How many hours haye I trifled 
away, seated on an angle of one of 
its turrets, gazing on the flat but 
smiling scene below, unheeding, 
meantime, as the dews of evening 
fell around me, that the bat sped by 
me, beating its wing on my forehead, 
and that the starling had gone to its 
rest! And this was from one of the 
Lancastrian towers, the centre of 
the ruined buildings,—that portion 
which had once rung with shouts 
of revelry when Elizabeth tarried 
there, and where the lordly Dudle 
had reigned supreme in his dark 
councils. 

Yet was not Kenilworth Castle 
the first of its name, for before the 
Conquest there stood, on the banks of 
the river Avon, within the then royal 
demesne of Stonely, a castle in the 
woods opposite to the Abbey of 
Stonely, or Stoneleigh. But in the 
wars of King Canute’s time that 
parent edifice was destroyed, and none 
arose in its stead until the days of 
the lettered Henry I. 

At this period let your chronicler 
picture to you all this district co- 
vered with thick woods, save and 
except where, in the hollow beneath 
a rising eminence, called by the in- 
habitants of the village in Dugdale’s 
time the High Town, a lake flowed, 
augmented (I wish I could improve 
jts name) bya stream denominated the 


Sow. Andin these woods hunted a cer- 
tain Richard Forestarius, who had his 
dwelling-house—what we should call, 
in modern parlance, his shooting-box 
—there. This, in time, grew into a 
sort of mansion, or, as our forefathers 
called it, worthe, signifying a house ; 
and here poor Sir William Dugdale, 
that best and most prosy of men, 
stops short. Here is half a name, 
but he cannot find the other half. 
He, therefore, observes that, doubt- 
less, the name Kenilworth “came 
from some ancient possessor of the 
place ;” but whether “ his name were 
Kenelm or Kenulph,” he cannot say ; 
or whether this fine bold - forester, 
sometimes called Richard Chinew in 
documents too old to think of with- 
out a headach, were the original 
owner, he does not determine. Cer- 
tain it is the place has been called 
Kenil-worthe ee time immemorial, 
and certain it is that it will be so 
for ever, since we shall now have 
chronicles in railway - bills and his- 
torians in policemen. 

The woods and the lake might 
please Richard Forestarius, and they 
seem also to have pleased the mo- 
narchs of England, who quietly took 
possession of them after their accus- 
tomed fashion. But no new castle 
arose in place of that ancient fort on 
the banks of the Avon, until a cer- 
tain Norman knight, named Geoffrey 
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de Clinton, received the manor as 
a present from his sovereign, Beau- 
clerk. Now this De Clinton found 
it, doubtless, a very convenient 
ride from his own place, Clinton 
in Oxfordshire, his first abode in 
poor, pillaged England, to Kenil- 
worth ; and coming into the woods, 
and observing what Dugdale calls 
“that large and pleasant lake,” (gone 
now, soaked up for ever!) he built 
there, adds the antiquary, warming 
with his subject into a sort of elo- 
quence, “ that great and strong castle, 
which was the glory ofall these parts, 
and, for many respects, may b21anked 
in a third place, at the least, with 
the most stately castles of Mingland.” 

Geoffrey, it seems, notwithstauding 
that our dear lover of the aristocracy, 
Dugdale, must needs own him to 
have been of mean parentage, and, 
indeed, raised from the “dust”—a 
strong word for our author—by King 
Henry, was a man of extraordinary 
parts; and being promoted to the 
office of Lord Chamberlain and Trea- 
surer, together with the seemingly 
incongruous post of Lord Justice of 
England, he might be worthy, per- 
haps, to set his mean and dusty foot 
in Warwickshire. 

DeClinton forthwith began erecting 
those strong, dauntless towers, which 
have survived their younger and 
fairer sisters. But such was his piety, 
that he did not think it seemly to 
build his castle without a monastery 
accompanying. ‘Together with the 
thick walls of Cesar’s Tower, which 
he built, arose those of a monas- 
tery of Black Canons; and there 
still remain the relics of that mo- 
nument of superstition, or work 
of faith, begun “for the redemp- 
tion of his soul.” An arch, over- 
grown with ivy, standing isolated 
over a pathway which leads from the 
village below the castle to the church, 
is yet to be seen and pondered upon, 
and, it is hoped, reverenced. From 
this, ere yet Geoffrey de Clinton was 
gathered to his forefathers, emerged 
grave men, with eyes uplifted, canons 
regular of the Order of St. Augustin, 
clad in white coats with linen sur- 
wey under a black cloak, with a 
hood covering their heads and necks, 
and reaching to their shoulders, 
having under it doublets, breeches, 
white stockings, with shoes or slip- 


pers; these, when they walked abroad 
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—visiting their patron, perchance, at 
the castle, or going to shrive some 
wounded knight, or to sing mass in 
the church, or to ride over to War- 
wick, or to visit the Grey Friars of 
Coventry—assumed a three-cornered 
cap, which surmounted their shaven 
crowns; or wore, perchance, as the 
weather dictated, a broad hat; and 
thus arrayed, and looking, it may be 
presumed, sackcloth and ashes, though 
they were so comfortably clothed, 
they solemnly paraded, as their need 
might be, the stately chambers of 
the Clinton buildings. I feel myself 
shiver at the thought, for dark were 
sometimes their Rensts as well as 
their garments. 

De Clinton died, and when he was 
consigned to that dust from which, as 
Dugdale expresses it, he so manifestly 
sprang, his son succeeded to his ho- 
nours and employments. And now, 
in the troublous times of the second 
Henry, Kenilworth rose in import- 
ance as a fortress; many people, 
paying a rent, obtaining leave to 
reside in it for the security of their 
persons and goods; and even the 
king found it expedient to fortify 
Cesar’s Tower, and to replenish its 
stores of provisions, and eventually 
to take possession of it altogether. 
So it passed out of the hands of the 
Clintons, Geoffrey, the son of its 
founder, possessing it scarcely seven 
years. In short, the sheriff of the 
county—an office then perpetual— 
took upon himself the charge of the 
castle in the king’s name ; and, among 
other suitable additions, that of a 
gaol formed a main feature in 
the items expended upon Geoffrey 
de Clinton’s edifice. The canons, 
meantime, had prospered : manors, 
farms, mills — that, for instance, 
at Guy's Cliff, near Warwick — 
had been added to their appurte- 
nances ; and still they fished in the 
poal, still claimed their tithes. Their 

our was not yet come. In those 
ages which were reputed dark in our 
younger days, but which we know, 
on the testimony of great philosophic 
writers around, to have been light, 
their power was pre-eminent. Fare- 
well to the Clintons, who, returning 
to their village of Clinton, now called 
Glimpton, and enjoying other estates, 
founded that great family of which 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle is 
the present representative, 
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The castle, nevertheless, flourished ; 
Henry III. taking an evident delight 
in that fort, which is said to have 
given him shelter from the treasons 
of the profligate John. And, there- 
fore, the king chose to line the chapel 
with wainscot : he made seats there 
for himself and his queen; he re- 
paired the tower wherein the bells 
rang, and he renewed the walls to 
the south, where still they stand in 
honour of his memory: But ill was 
he repaid, and those very walls were 
soon barricaded against him. 

The career of Simon de Montfort 
is well known : acourse of oppression 
varied by a journey to the Holy 
Land was the prelude to the insur- 
rection of the barons, of which De 
Montfort was the very soul and spi- 
rit. He had not, however, during 
that turbulent career, neglected to 
provide for the security of his castle, 
which contained his dearest hos- 
tage, Simon, his son and heir. He 
fortified that place, and appointed 
Sir John Giffard, a knight of re- 
nowned courage, its governor; and 
that the neighbouring castle of War- 
wick might not interfere with its 
security, De Montfort made no scru- 
ple of surprising it, and carrying off 
the earl, his wife, and family, prison- 
ers to the gaol of Kenilworth. But 
his knowledge as well as his power 
was formidable, and he introduced 
many new warlike engines for the 
defence of the now kingly fortress ; 
“so that it was,” says the historian, 
“ wonderfully stored.” 

The career of Simon de Montfort 
subsequently belongs to history. 
The events of the battle of Lewes, 
the detention of the king a pri- 
soner at Hereford Castle, affected, 
however, the importance of Kenil- 
worth as a castle. For, in those 
stirring times, it formed a refuge for 
the disaffected and vacillating barons. 
“ Twenty banners,” writes old Dug- 
dale, “and a great multitude of sol- 
diers, were brought to this castle, 
which they made their station for 
awhile.” Kenilworth, therefore, re- 
mained unscathed; for it was now 
defended by the younger Simon de 
Montfort, who already began to rival 
his father in valour. 

The battle of Evesham destroyed, 
however, effectually the fortunes of 
the De Montfort family, three of 
whom perished in that engagement. 
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In the abbey of Evesham, Simon 
passed the anxious days before the 
battle ; but his heart was heavy, and 
his energy quite subdued. Edward, 
the gallant and royal youth, escaping 
from the hands of Mortimer, was 
now advancing from the vicinity of 
Kenilworth to face his own and his 
father’s foe. He planted himself on 
the brow of a hill near the town, the 
rear of his army extending nearly to 
what is still called the Battle-well, a 
puddle down in a hollow in an or- 
chard. De Montfort’s observations 
were, meantime, directed to the ad- 
vancing host. To disguise himself 
and his followers, the prince bore the 
banner of young De Montfort, which 
had been taken at Kenilworth. As 
he advanced, one Nicholas, a barber 
attending on De Montfort, skilful in 
ensigns, despatched a message to his 
master that his son’s forces were 
coming, for he knew the banner. 
But De Montfort, incredulous, de- 
sired the man to ascend the abbey- 
steeple, that he might have a better 
view. By this time, Edward had 
taken down the young De Montfort’s 
banner, and erected ‘his own. The 
alarm was soon given, and De Mont- 
fort, assembling his troops, “ told 
them it was for the laws of the land— 
yea, for the cause of truth and jus- 
tice, that they were to fight.” But 
God, says Dugdale, owned “ him not 
in this un-Christian enterprise.” 

The young and gallant Henry de 
Montfort was in this engagement. 
lis father had dressed him in his 
own armour, and placed him in the 
van of his army ; for De Montfort had 
lost, ere the battle began, his ancient 
confidence and courage. ‘ May God 
receive our souls, our bodies are in 
the hands of his enemies!” was his 
expression, as the conflict began. 
Then Edward's troops found out the 
disguised Henry: yet he resisted 
them; and, rushing through the 
host, protected his father. No quar- 
ter was given; and throughout that 
long summer's evening, for it was in 
August, the battle went on. As the 
sun declined, setting for ever upon 
the fated De Montfort and his son, 
the gallant pair were found vainly 
resisting their foes. The veteran war- 
rior asked for quarter ; he was told 
that none was given. Then he rushed 
among his foes, repeating, “ God have 
mercy on our souls!” with a resolute 
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despair, and perished. His gallant 
son wasalsoslain. Guy, his younger 
brother, was made a prisoner. Seven 
hours had this battle lasted, and the 
Battle-well was, according to tradi- 
tion, choked up with blood. Many 
of the fugitives from Evesham has- 
tened to Kenilworth, where Simen, 
now the head of his haughty and 
valiant family, received them. And 
here, guarded by an effective gar- 
rison, he continued to live in almost 
regal power. Lis castle was the very 
centre of discontent and sedition, and 
it became the seat of arbitrary feudal 
power. From the stgtely tower of 
Cesar the reckless De Montfort, now 
the second Earl of Leicester, sent 
forth his bailiffs and officers like a 
king ; his soldiers spoiling, burning, 
plundering, and destroying the houses, 
and towns, and lordships of their 
adversaries. He led, in short, a 
sort of Rob Roy warfare ; carrying 
off cattle, imprisoning many, fining 
them for their liberty. 

But this could not endure for ever ; 
and presently it was found that the 
royal forces had advanced to War- 
wick, there to await reinforcements, 
and then to attack Kenilworth. 

That princely building was still, 
however, spared. Simon fled to 
France, for he saw that his ruin was 
impending; and he left the castle 
under the control of Henry de Has- 
tings, telling him to defend it stoutly, 
and assuring him that he should be 
relieved. On the day after the Feast 
of St. John the Baptist, however, it 
was begirt by the king’s troops; and 
a message was sent to summon it 
to surrcader. 

But the garrison was inflexible ; 
the messengers were repulsed with 
engines casting great stones; and the 
king, and even the pope's legate, 
Ottabon, who excommunicated them 
at once, did not daunt De Hastings 
and his men. 

A wise and merciful resource for 
storming the castle was then adopted. 
For the king dreaded again “ im- 
bruing the kingdom in streams of 
blood.” He therefore called toge- 
ther, under the authority of the le- 
gate, a convention of the clergy and 
laity, to determine what was to be 
done with the estates of those who 
were disinherited; and hence was 
framed the famous Dictum de Kenil- 
worth, published in 1266, in the fifty- 


first year of Henry III. Of this, the 
chief article of import to our subject 
is the power given to every disin- 
herited person to redeem his land by 
a fine, proportioned according to the 
nature of his offence ; and this dictum 
was proclaimed in the collegiate 
church of St. Mary, at Warwick, 
the following Sunday, the king, his 
council, and a great auditory of all 
estates and degrees attending. 

So Kenilworth stood, in all her 
integrity and beauty, and again set 
her foes at defiance. But the De 
Montforts owned it no more. Still 
danger threatened the noble pile, for 
De Montfort contemptuously rejected 
the proffered mercy of the king, 
which travelled after him to Ely, 
and disclaimed the authority of the 
council, since “he had no voice in 
it;” “at which the king,” writes 
our grave and loyal historian, “ was 
greatly moved, and gave >rders to 
storm the castle.” 

He issued, therefore, a special writ 
to the sheriff of Warwickshire to 
bring in all the masons and other 
labourers within his precinct (now 
called pioneers), with their hatchets, 
pickaxes, and tools, to Northampton, 
to await his orders. 

Meantime, however, an epidemic 
raged within the towers of Kenil- 
worth, and the hearts of the garrison 
sank within them. Their provisions 
became scarce, and, after some deli- 
beration, they agreed to the king’s 
terms. No undue advantage of their 
misery was taken by the merciful 
Ilenry; the governor had four days 
allowed him to remove his goods 
from the castle; and Henry, jour- 
neying to Osney, near Oxford, cele- 
brated the nativity of our Saviour 
with great joy. 

Henceforth Kenilworth was to be- 
come a royal residence ; for Henry 
bestowed it on his younger son, 
Edmund, created, after the death 
of De Montfort, Earl of Leicester 
and Duke of Lancaster. And here, 
with a modified and respectable de- 
gree of power, this young prince 
seems to have made himself com- 
fortable enough. He had his two 
mills standing on the lake; and se- 
veral frecholders, who held of him by 
suit and fealty. He owned two 
woods ; the one called the Frith, the 
other the Park, then common. He 
had his court-leet, his gallows, assize 
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of bread and beer, and a market—or, 
as my dear and respected Sir William 
Dugdale, Garter King-at-Arms, 
writes it, doubtless with great pro- 
priety, “ mercate” —on ‘Tuesdays. 
ot only was this every-day power 
exhibited to the enthralled tenantry, 
but galas were held, such as we mo- 
derns would give half our fortunes— 
such as haveany, since the railroads— 
to have witnessed. I mean the fa- 
mous Round Table, which was 
established at Kenilworth, in 1279, 
by Roger Mortimer, earl of March, 
its chief, ‘* and the occasion thereof.” 
Now the Round Table was a knightly 
ame, consisting of one hundred 
nights and as many ladies, who, for 
exercise of arms, came together to 
assemble in the stately chambers of 
Kenilworth. And the very cause 
and spirit of this institution were de- 
rived from feudal pride and power. 
It was suggested in order to avoid 
contention about precedency, and was 
rather a revival than a novelty, the 
custom of the Round Table being 
one of great antiquity. Gaily and 
_—- were the games conducted, 
rom the feast of St. Matthew the 
Apostle even until Michaelmas. The 
tilt-yard was thronged with brave 
competitors, and the hall with ladies 
dancing, and clad, when they assem- 
bled round the table, in silk mantles 
to shew their degree. The banquet 
was afterwards held at the Round 
Table. Many knights came from 
foreign countries for the exercise of 
arms. The Round Table was even- 
tually perpetuated by Edward III, 
who built at Winchester a house 
called the Round Table, of “ an ex- 
ceeding compasse to the exercise of 
like, or farre greater chevalry within.” 
These were the bright days of 
Kenilworth, but a cloud soon im- 
pended over its battlements, for 
owing to the treason of Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, in the reign 
of Richard IL., it reverted a second 
time to the crown; and that unfor- 
tunate monarch contemplated making 
Kenilworth his place of retirement, 
and trusted then to be insafety. He 
was, however, carried off to Berkeley 
Castle, and there, according to the 
received accounts, barbarously mur- 
dered. 
In the reign of Edward III., the 
Lancaster famiiy were restored in 
blood, and again owned, among their 
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other possessions, this castle. Blanch, 
the co-heiress with her sister Maud 
of the last Earl of Lancaster, be- 
came the wife of John of Gaunt, 
and upon her father’s property being 
divided this portion of it fell to her 
share; and henceforth Kenilworth 
owned for its master no less a per- 
sonage than John of Gaunt. 

That worthy Plantagenet had a 
soul. Hitherto strength, not domes- 
tic convenience, had been the aim of 
the feudal owners of the castle; he 
now resolved to render it a suitable 
abode for the brother of Edward IIT, 
At this era, indeed, a degree of con- 
venience and splendour in such edi- 
fices superseded the rude arrange- 
ments of our ancestors. So there 
arose, towards the latter end of the 
reign of Richard II., those light and 
beautiful buildings, still called the 
Lancaster buildings, comprising the 
now ruined hall, the buttery, the 
kitchen, the chapel, many sleeping 
apartments in turrets, and sundry 
cellars and dungeons. Most delicate 
is their architectural beauty! and as 
the structure progressed, John of 
Gaunt put it under the charge of 
John d’ Eyncourt, the ancestor of the 
time-honoured family of that name. 

But it was doomed that Kenil- 
worth was never long to remain in 
the possession ofa subject. To John 
of Gaunt succeeded his son, Henry 
Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV. ; 
and this castle, a part of his pos- 
sessions, was again attached to the 
crown, and attached it remained until 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. Here 
Ilenry V. built a tower so close upon 
the pool as to acquire the name of 
le Flesans en Marys. It was re- 
moved by Henry VIII., who pulled 
it down, and rebuilt it in the base- 
court of the castle, near what is still 
called the Swen Tower. 

The annals of Kenilworth are mute 
until it became, by the gift of Eliza- 
beth, the stately possession of Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester. 

His spirit was suited to the place. 
The great, the strong, the beautiful, 
was his sphere: the great, for his 
lordly ambition ; the strong, for se- 
curity in bis crimes; the beautiful, 
as applying to his exquisite taste and 
unbounded munificence. An insa- 
tiable curiosity is excited by the 
character of this mysterious, bad 
man, of whom it was said, with 
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much wit, “that his depth was not 
fathomable in those days, nor his 
— in these.” No, with all the 
ights of history broadly shining on 
his career, Dudley is still a great 
historical enigma. 

His surname was derived from the 
Castle of Dudley, one of the oldest 
fortresses of this island, and was as- 
sumed, according to the ancient cus- 
tom of England, by the younger 
children of the barons of that place. 
Proud and commanding as was once 
that castle, so was the intellect of the 
race who derived their name from 
its towers; ancient as the days of 
Dudo the Saxon, who gave his name 
to it in the year 700. From this 
race sprang Edmund Dudley, the 
lawyer, the statesman, and the tool 
of Henry VII. He was crafty, able, 
and unscrupulous, like his cele- 
brated descendant, but less fortunate. 
Scarcely had Henry VII. expired 
than his instrument, with his accom- 

lice Empson, was committed to the 
Tower, thence never more to emerge, 
since both of these execrable men 
rished on the scaffold. His talents, 
1is ambition, but not his misfortunes, 


descended to his son, John Dudley, 
duke of Northumberland, the most 
powerful subject that this kingdom 


ever beheld. He resembled his fa- 
ther, however, in more respects than 
one. After sitting as one of the 
judges upon his great enemy the 
Duke of Somerset, and rising to the 
highest possible acmé of power and 
influence, he thought it not unseemly 
to oppress his poor cousin, John, 
baron of Dudley, whose estates being 
entangled by usurers, were got, by 
successful mortgages, into the duke's 
hands; so that he at last compassed 
what he had for many years sighed 
for, the possession of Dudley Castle. 
This he repaired in a manner worthy 
of his greatness, adorning it with the 
arms of his own branch of the family, 
the quarterings of his mother and 
her high-born relatives, so that the 
renovated structure might henceforth 
appear to belong to his family alone ; 
and the poor rightful baron mean- 
time went by the name of the “ Quon- 
dam Lord,” until, by a turn of fate, 
the Duke of Northumberland was 
attainted, and the Castle of Dudo 
restored to the injured man, the an- 
cestor, be it observed, of the Lords 
Dudley and Ward. 
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From this oppressive, haughty, 
unscrupulous stock, sprang Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester. Who that 
looks into history, can help subscrib- 
ing to Dr. Arnold’s belief in heredi- 
tary tendencies? Yet there is one 
contradiction to this theory in Am- 
brose, the good Earl of Warwick, 
brother of the Earl of Leicester. 
Where he reposes, in the chapel de- 
dicated to Our Ladye at Warwick, 
his effigies, in armour, with his mantle 
of an earl lying thereon, his head 
resting on a mattrass cut in marble, 
his hands conjoined as in prayer ; at 
his feet a bear, all muzzled, painted 
to the life, is an inscription placed 
there by the pious care of his widowed 
countess, recounting his virtues. It 
is long; but one short memorial, 
enough for any man, was inscribed 
on the hearts of his contemporaries. 
Ile was called “the good Earl of 
Warwick.” Many are the traits re- 
lated of his noble, beneficent spirit. 
They are scarcely remembered, whilst 
the dark vices and brilliant career of 
his brother are known ‘to eyery Eng- 
lish reader. 

Little, however, has transpired 
of Robert Dudley's boyish days, 
nothing even of the date of his 
birth; and the first signal event of 
his life was his marriage to Amy 
Robsart, no ideal personage, but the 
actual daughter of a sturdy knight, 
Sir John Robsart; and, moreover, 
that union was contracted at the ex- 
press wish of the Duke of North- 
umberland, and. was celebrated at 
Shene, the king Edward VI. honour- 
ing the nuptials by his grave but 
youthful presence. Amy, so be- 
witchingly pictured by Sir Walter 
Scott, was a considerable heiress, de- 
scended from a Norfolk family ; afd, 
as it was one of the duke’s plans to 
marry his sons early, by way of 
forming a strong family compact in 
those factious days, we may presume 
that Amy’s family were not io be 
despised. Noble blood ran in her 
veins, and two of her.ancestors had 
been Knights of the Garter., And 
gallant doings were there at this 
wedding ; certain gentlemen, among 
other sports, striving which should. 
carry oe a goose’s head that was 
hanged, the animal being alive, on 
two cross-posts! And we may reason- 
ably presume that, until deep designs 
had arisen in the mind of the accom- 
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plished young Dudley, the youthful 

air may have known felicity, per- 
haps the only real taste of it that 
Dudley's finished career of crime 
permitted. He was, even in that dawn 
of his influence, a perfect and most 
elegant courtier, prone to gallantry, 
and of an imagination easily kindled 
to love ; his temper was complaisant, 
and he was deadly insidious to those 
whom he designed to ruin. For the 
rest, he was lavish to every one who 
served him—a quality which enhanced 
his power ; and he knew well how to 
choose his time, how to carry his 
point, and well did he succeed in 
some respects, for this world was 
every thing to him, and he stopped at 
no scruples of honour or humanity. 

One word more about Amy Rob- 
sart. At the time of his first mar- 
riage, Dudley was still only a 
knight, though, after his restoration 
in blood, he went by the name of Lord 
Robert Dudley, a title which he bore 
when the first gleam of light — the 
possibility of his obtaining the hand 
of his sovereign in marriage — broke 
upon him. Ile was not at that time 
the owner of Kenilworth, which 
Elizabeth did not bestow upon him 
until 1562. Alas, poor Amy! —or, 
as some vexatious historians will have 
it, poor Annie — she died two years 
previously ; and the world was filled, 
to use an expression of the day, with 
“the lamentable tragedy of her 
death.” 

The story to which Camden, in his 
Annals of Queen Elizabeth, refers, 
stating that the lady fell from a high 
place, has been but little embellished 
in its tragical particulars by the au- 
thor of Kenilworth; but when he 
makes his heroine repair to that 
castle and witness there the festivities 
which she was forbidden to share, he 
commits an anachronism, for which 
we are, nevertheless, greatly obliged 
to him. 

Dudley, it seems, first endeavoured 
to dispose of Amy by poison. He 
applied to Dr. Bayley, a Prcteaver of 

ysic at Oxford, and a Fellow of 
New College. That gentleman re- 
fused to do his behest, and Dudley 
endeavovred to displace him. He 
employed in this affair Sir Richard 
Varney, who is said, indeed, to have 
prompted the foul deed, to which the 
report that Dudley was either a 
bachelor or a widower gave facility. 
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The lady was enticed to Cumnor 
Hall, in Berkshire, there to rest under 
the care of Anthony Forster, who 
lived in the old manor-house of the 
place, and whilst she was here their 
scheme was brought to bear. 

Seeing their victim deeply melan- 
choly, “as one,” says Aubrey, “ who 
knew by her other handling that her 
death was not far off,"sthey tried to 
persuade her to take a potion they had 
prepared for her. This she refused ; 
and they then sent to Dr. Bayley, 
at Oxford, and entreated him to 
persuade her into compliance with 
their advice; but he, misdoubting 
them, and dreading lest “ he should 
be hanged afterwards, should the 
murder be found out,” “as a colour 
to their sin,” refused. Then it was 
necessary to adopt some other plan. 
Poor doomed one! One day, when 
still detained in that gloomy old 
manor-house, all her servants were 
sent off by Varney and Forster 
to Abingdon, three miles from Cum- 
nor, Varney remaining alone with 
her, with one man only. Then the 
deed of horror was accomplished! 
The unhappy Amy was first. sti- 
fled, or strangled, it is not known 
which ; and afterwards the two 
miscreants flung her down stairs, 
and “broke her neck, using much 
violence upon her.” <A report was 
set on foot in the neighbourhood, 
that she had met with this accident 
by chance, and “ still without hurting 
of her hood that was on her head.” 
But, says Aubrey, “the inhabitents 
of the place wil tell you that she 
was conveyed from her usual cham- 
ber where she lay to another, where 
the bed’s head of her chamber stood 
close upon a secret postern - door, 
where they, in the night-time, came 
and stifled her in her bed, bruised 
her head very much, and broke her 
neck, throwing her down stairs.” 

How the blood freezes in such a 
recital! Innocence, youth, rank, 

leaded not for the wretched Amy 
in that dark hour, with those mur- 
derous tools; and the blow came 
from the hand that should have pro- 
tected and saved her. 

The miscreants hoped that murder 
would not out, but a just avenging 
Providence defeated their schemes. 
One of the two persons concerned 
was afterwards convicted of felony. 
During his imprisonment he related 
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the tale of Amy’s death : he was in- 
stantly, by the Earl of Leicester's 
vengeance, made away with, and was 
found dead in his cell. Varney died 
miserably in London, and, stung by 
remorse, was heard, shortly before 
his death, to say that all the devils 
in hell were tearing him to pieces! 
Forster, a person before this event 
given to mirth and hospitality, pined 
and drooped away in silent anguish. 
An inquest sat upon the mangled 
remains of Amy, and her brother 
came to Cumnor to investigate her 
death ; but Leicester found means to 
stop his mouth, and to suppress all 
inquiries. And a splendid funeral 
in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, at- 
tested his conjugal sorrow. Only one 
evil accident occurred. The earl's 
chaplain, one Dr. Babington, in 
preaching the funeral sermon, re- 
ferred to the lady as being pitifull 

“ murdered ;” instead of saying, “ piti- 
fully slain.” Such is the account of 
Aubrey. It is said by grave, dis- 
passionate reasoners, not to be very 
consistent, and that the silence of the 
lady's family tends to prove that the 
inquisition after her death referred 


to the disposal of her property ; but 
tradition is ever a ae guide than 
argument. 

The death of Amy removed the 
obstacle, but did not insure the earl’s 


nuptials with the queen. Honours 
were, indeed, showered down upon 
him in abundance, and whatever he 
desired for himself or his friends was 
bestowed upon him as soon as asked. 
When at Cambridge with the queen, 
the earl received honours little 
short of those due to royalty; but 
still the one boon was withheld —her 
regal hand. Elizabeth knew no equal, 
even in her affections. In despair, 
and prone, notwithstanding all his 
barbarous conduct to poor Amy, to 
the tender affections, a marriage 
took place at this time between 
Douglas, baroness-cowager of Shef- 
field, and the fascinating Leicester. 
The union was, however, kept 
a secret, and its actual proof has 
even been doubted. The unfor- 
tunate Lady Douglas Howard, Lei- 
cester’s second wife, was the daughter 
of Howard, first Baron Effingham. 
Her first husband, Lord Sheffield, 
died suddenly of that mysterious 
complaint to which the slanderous 
of those times gaye the name of 
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“ Leicester's rheum,” a term which 
speaks volumes of his imputed cha- 
racter. This lady was solemnly 
wedded to Dudley at Esher, in Sur- 
rey, as she herself and other witnesses 
deposed, according to the rites of the 
Church of England. The ring then 
placed upon her finger was set with 
tive pointed diamonds, having a table 
diamond in the centre; and it had 
been a gift to the Earl of Leicester 
from one of the Earls of Pembroke, on 
condition that he should use it for a 
wedding-ring, and for no other pur- 
pose. The lady and the witnesses 
were vowed to secrecy, from fear of 
the queen's displeasure. Soon after- 
wards the birth of a son appeared 
likely to cement the union; and Lei- 
cester even committed himself so far 
as to write a letter, in which he 
thanked God for that event, and sub- 
scribed himself, “ Your loving hus- 
band, Robert Leicester.” A daugh- 
ter was also the offspring of this mar- 
riage. Moreover, Lady Douglas was 
served in her chamber as a countess, 
until her lord gave orders that such 
honours should be omitted, for fear 
of a disclosure (a circumstance which 
Scott, with others, has borrowed in 
relation to Amy Robsart). Notwith- 
standing these manifest bonds, five 
years afterwards Leicester married 
Leltice, countess of Essex, the death 
of whose husband, Walter, earl of 
Essex, drew down many suspicions 
on the earl. 

Henceforth began a system of per- 
secution towards the ill-fated Lady 
Douglas Sheffield. That high- spirited 
woman refused an offer of 700/. as a 
yearly provision. She was then 
threatened, upon her non-compliance, 
with never seeing her husband more, 
nor receiving a single farthing from 
him unless she gave up her claims. 
The unhappy Lady Sheffield soon 
found that a slow poison was con- 
suming her strength: she too well 
knew from what source it ema- 
nated. Her hair and nails fell off, 
and, to preserve her life, she gave 
her hand, notwithstanding her pre- 
vious union with Dudley, to Sir Ed- 
ward Stafford, the queen’s ambassa- 
dor in France, to save her life; al- 
though she felt and acknowledged 
that, in so doing, she prejudiced the 
claims of her children. 

Such was the lot of those whom 
Lord Leicester cursed with his pre- 
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ference. Yet, during all this time, 
it was his ambition to be esteemed a 
religious person. Hypocrisy per- 
fected his sins, and left not a single 
regret to those who would fain be- 
lieve that such a being could not 
combine talents, bounty, accomplish- 
ments, with a deep dye of crime. 

In the now silent tower of War- 
wick, the gaiety of which has long 
since been swallowed up in its new 
and busy neighbour, Leamington, at 
one extremity of the High Street, 
apart from the thoroughfare, there 
stands an ancient hospital, erected in 
the height of his career by the proud 
Earl of Leicester. You enter be- 
neath an humble archway, and a 
monastic building, round a small 
quadrangle, recalls you to other 
times, plants you in anotherage. A 
series of conventual-looking apart- 
ments, connected together by a rude 
cloister, contains twelve brethren, the 
bedesmen of Lord Leicester, whose 
silver badge, the bear’s paw, they 
still wear, as did the liveried servants 
of old, on the sleeves of their blue 
cloth surcoats. The poor brethren 
were to be chosen, more especially, 
from those wounded in battle; and 
at this time several who suffered at 
Waterloo claim and find the benefits 
of that tranquil and comfortable re- 
sidence, granted to them for life. A 
master (to be a clergyman) resides at 
one extremity of the quadrangle, his 
windows overlooking that pleasant 
country, from the fertile pees of 
which the revenues of the hospital 
are derived. A corridor, garnished 
with flowers, runs round the first 
story of the quadrangle; whilst to 
the west is a rude but spacious 
hall, in which James I. rested on 
his journey from Scotland to Eng- 
land. All is serene; and a chapel, 
standing on a rock of sandstone, 
beneath which an arch is formed, 
crowns the whole with that sanctity 
which the earl loved—in pub- 
lic. There is no pulpit, prayers 
only being permitted; and a goodly 
sight it is to see these ancient men 
turn out from their monastic quarters 
and walk, in sober order, to prayers ; 
the custom of the sixteenth century, 
its dress, its rules, being strictly 
observed to this day; and they 
shew you, in the large conventual- 
looking kitchen of the hospital, a 
sampler, worked with the arms of 
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the Dudleys, and said, by tradition, 
to be the handiwork of Amy Rob- 
sart. All recalls the saintly charity 
of olden times, coupled, perhaps, 
with superstition, but yet providing 
for the poor and aged in a way they 
best like—with homes. 

The earl continued to sin on, and 
to atone. It was before his third 
marriage, and ere yet the Earl of 
Essex had experienced the effects of 
a “cunning recipe,” brought by an 
Italian surgeon to Lord Leicester, 
and whilst Lady Sheffield was in 
close secrecy, and when the memory 
of Amy had somewhat died away, 
that Queen Elizabeth visited Kenil- 
worth. Lord Leicester resembled his 
father in one respect, he wished to 
render Kenilworth what his father 
had desired to render Dudley,—“ one 
of the fairest as well as the strongest 
ao in England.” The project cost 

im 60,000/., and required scores of 
extortions to complete it. Even his 
gardens were the result of an op- 
pression which nothing but the dread 
of “ Leicester’s rheum” could have 
caused an indignant and groaning 
public to have tolerated. Forgotten 
for the time, perhaps, were all pri- 
vate interests; love was forsaken, 
friendship despised, and ambition, 
which grasped at a crown, alone 
remembered by the remorseless Lei- 
cester. 

It was in the July of 1575 that 
Queen Elizabeth, in one of her pro- 
gresses, visited Warwickshire. Ken- 
ilworth Castle was in its height 
of splendour and beauty; for the 
portion called the Leicester Buildings 
was completed. Light and elegant 
in their architecture, much of them 
remains; and, on some parts, patches 
of mortar and of beams and rafts 
shew the extent and height of 
the dwelling-rooms. Well might 
old Laneham write of “the rare 
beauty of bilding that his ho- 
nour hath advanced: all of the 
hard quarry-stone; every room s¢@ 
spacious, so well belighted, and so 
hy roofed within ; so seemly too sight 
by du proportion without; a day- 
tyme, on every side so glittering by 
glasse ; a night, by continuall bright- 
ness of candel, fyre, and torch- 
light, transparent thro the lyghtsome 
wyndy, as it wear the Egiptian Pha- 
rosrelucent untoo all the Alexandrian 
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But the great beauty of the castle 
consisted in gardens, an acre or more 
in extent, on the north of the castle ; 
within the castle wall, extending the 
whole length of it, was raised a terrace 
of fine grass, sloping its verdant sides 
to the garden. ‘The garden was 
adorned after the fashion of the day, 
with obelisks, spheres, and white 
bears, the ancient badge of the Earls 
of Warwick; at either extremity 
were arbours, “ redolent,” as Lane- 
ham expresses it, by sweet trees 
and flowers; alleys, some of them 
covered with grass; others, for a 
change, with fine sand, not so light 
or soft as to distress the lover of those 
fair promenades with dust, but 
smooth, firm, and pleasant to walk 
on as the sands by the sea-shore,— 
were constructed in four divisions, 
ornamented at each angle by a pi- 
laster rising pyramidally fifteen feet 
high, upon which were set orbs of 
ten inches thick. These pilasters 
were coated with fine porphyry, 
thither conveyed at great expense. 
Such was the garden, and singularly 
serene and beautiful must it have 
looked beneath the frowning towers 
above ; whilst, adds the encomiast of 
the scene, “ further also by great cast 
and cost” (I trust old Laneham will 
pardon my here altering his spelling), 
“ the sweetness of savour on all sides, 
made so respirant from the redolent 
plants, and fragrant herbs and flowers, 
in form, colour, and quantity, so 
deliciously variant ; a fruit-trees 
bedecked with apples, pears, and ripe 
cherries.” 

Near the terrace, and adjoining 
the north wall, stood a large cage, or 
aviary, twenty feet in height. This 
fabric was covered over with a wire 
net ; it contained windows, separated 
by jutting columns, and surmounted 
by arches. The columns supported 
a cornice, underneath which every 
part was beautified by imitations, in 
painting, of precious stones, great 
diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, 
set in gold, “by skilful head and 
hand, by toil and pencil, so lively 
expressed, as it might be great marvel 
and pleasure to consider how near 
excellency of art could approach unto 
perfection of nature.” 

Then, at intervals, there were holes 
and caverns cut into the walls, both 
for warmth and coolness, to roost 
the birds at night; a refuge, too, 
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against the weather. It is in one of 
these grottoes that Sir Walter Scott 
supposes Amy Robsart to have con- 
cealed herself, and to have been sur- 
_ therein by Queen Elizabeth. 

Tho can forget that masterly, that 
exquisite scene? But since, as Lane- 
ham remarks, “the silver-sounded 
lute, without the sweet touch of 
hands ; the glorious cup, without the 
fresh fragrant wine; or the rich ring 
with gem, without the fair-featured 
finger, is nothing, indeed, in his pro- 
per use; even so his honour accounted 
of this mansion, till he had placed 
there tenants Serene. He had 
his aviary, therefore, replenished with 
birds of every country ; one, indeed, 
then most rare, from Africa ; and the 
ear and the eye were alike rivetted and 
entranced by gorgeous plumes and 
soft sounds. 

In the midst of the garden stood a 
fountain of white marble, from the 
midst of which rose a column set up 
in the shape of two Atalanta joined 
together, back to back, the one look- 
ing to the east, the other to the west, 
with their hands holding a fair bowl, 
over which played jets of pellucid 
water, which fell into the bason 
wherein the column was planted. 
This being kept always two feet deep 
in water, was filled with “ fair liking” 
fish, pleasantly playing to and fro ; 
and here the ragged staff, one of the 
cognizances of the Dudleys, was seen 
overtopping the column; whilst be- 
low were figures of Neptune, armed 
with his trident, trailed into the deep 
by his marine horses; on another 
side was Thetis, in her chariot, drawn 
by dolphins; then Triton, by his 
fishes. Here was Proteus, bearding 
his sea-bulls ; there Doris and daugh- 
ters solacing the sea and sands. And 
here was many a pastime, many a 
practical joke played off, by turning 
the water over the loiterers in that 
exquisite scene; a species of frolic 
which, as Laneham relates, moved 
the “trees to seem laughing, but the 
skies to more sport.” 

Beyond, whilst around you were the 
soft gales and the delicious coolness 
of the gushing fountains; whilst 
strawberries, cherries, and other 
fruits, not separated from the plea- 
saunce, by growing there in high 
perfection, tempted the seuses, and 
the perfumes of the flowers accorded 
with the melodious notes of the birds 
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beyond, the penseroso who paced 
along that grassy terrace might see 
the woods and waters in the park, for 
both pool and chase were near at 
hand: there was no monotony in a 
scene so varied. “At one moment, 
in one place, at hand, without travail, 
to have so full fruition of so many 
God's blessings,” did, as the inspired 
Laneham remarks, render the gar- 
dens of Kenilworth, “for etymon 
of the words, worthy to be called 
Paradise ; and though not so goodly 
as Paradise for want of the fair 
rivers, yet better a great deal by the 
lak of so unhappy a tree.” Paradise 
was, in truth, a name often applied 
in old times to certain portions of 
leasure-grounds ; as at Wressel, and 
wekinfield, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

Never had the castle been known 
before, and it has never since dis- 
played, such a perfection of feudal 
grandeur; nor were its minor claims 
less great. In air it was, as Lanc- 
ham observes, “sweet and whole- 
some ;” it stood on an casy-mounted 
hill, its front due facing the east ; in 
the diversified ground about it, “sweet 
springs bursting forth,” delighted 
both sight and sound ; and so judi- 
ciously were its demesnes “ sorted” 
into arable land, meadow, pasture, 
wood and water, that nothing could, 
by the most fastidious taste, be de- 
sired. ‘The pool or lake on the west, 
nourished with many springs, teemed 
with fish, “delicate, great, and fat, and 
with all kind of wild- fowl.” The 
lake, “ by a rare situation and natural 
amitie,” half surrounded the castle, 
‘the western towers of which seemed 
to stand within its clear waters, en- 
circling the edifice also, both on the 
south, with its two arms, and then 
stretched itself, as in the form of two 
legs, a mile or two to the westward. 
On the south the castle was, there- 
fore, in fact, separated from the park, 
yet linked to it in one place bya 
green slope, called even in War- 
wickshire a brae (or sloping bank 
next the water), sprinkled with conies, 
which were suffered more for pleasure 
than commodity. On the north and 
west lay the vast chase, stocked with 
the red-deer and other “ stately 
game ;” and beautiful was the plea- 
sure-ground, with “ delectable, fresh, 
umbrageousarbours, seats, and walks, 
overshadowed by tall, and what seems 
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to us strange, fragrant trees, “so 
that Diana herself might have deigned 
there well enough to range for her 
pastime.” 

The left arm of the pool north- 
wards was adorned by Lord Leicester 
with a bridge, connecting the chase 
with the castle, and affording a beau- 
tiful prospect on it, and over the 
pleasancesand the far-distant country. 
And not far from this park there was 
an excellent quarry of building-stone, 
which was employed, according to 
tradition, by Kenelph, or Kenelm, 
in the erection of the castle. 

It was in the height of the summer 
of 1575, that Queen Elizabeth was 
entertained by Lord Leicester at 
Itchlington, seven miles from Kenil- 
worth, where the banquet was held 
under a tent of extraordinary size ; 
and thence, hunting by the way, they 
came to the castle. It was cight 
o'clock in the evening when her 
“ highness” reached the park, where 
she was received by one of the ten 
Sibyls, who, “ comely clad in pall (a 
jong upper mantle) of white silk, 
pronounced a proper “ poesy in Eng- 
fish rhyme and metre,” the burden 
of which we spare our readers. Ter 
majesty passed then into the tilt- 
yard, the remains of which, shaded 
by the wild hazel and grazed by the 
stray lambkin, may still be traced 
near the castle. Here she was ad- 
dressed by a tall porter, who pre- 
tended to a “great pang of impa- 
tience” at seeing his territory invaded ; 
ret confessing anon that he found 
himself pierced at the presence of a 
personage “so evidently expressing 
an heroical sovereignty over the 
whole estate,” yielded up his club, 
his keys of office, and all, and caused 
his trumpeters to sound from the wall 
a tune of welcome; and then rang 
the courts and echoed the bartisans 
with the tones of those trampets,— 
“ a noble voice,” breathed from trum- 
pets formed ofsilver. ‘The evening star 
was now glimmering about the castle, 
and the “ moon, resplendent still, but 
of an ampler round,” must have 
begun to rise when the gallant pro- 
cession rode along the tilt-yard into 
the inner gate next the base-court of 
the castle; and here a beautiful ap- 
parition delighted the queen. _F'loat- 
ing upon a moyable island, blazing 
with torches on the bosom of the 
lake, came there to greet her majesty 
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the “ Lady of the Lake,” a personage 
distinguished in the famous romance 
called La Morte d’ Arthur. She, too, 
attended by two nymphs, met the 
queen with a “ fair-penned metre,” 
setting forth the antiquity of the 
castle, and saying how she had 
guarded this lake since the days of 
King Arthur. “ We thought,” an- 
swered Elizabeth, keeping up the 
characteristics of this splendid char- 
ade, “ the lake had, indeed, been ours. 
But do you call it yours, now? Well, 
we shall commune on it with you 
hereafter.” 

Such were some of the ceremonials, 
too long to rehearse more particularly, 
with which the queen was welcomed 
into the now deserted hall and cham- 
bers of Kenilworth, and, as she 
passed from court to court, and from 
one scene of pageantry to another, 
pshawms, cornets, flutes, recorders 
(a wind instrument resembling the 
clarionet), flutes, viols, harps, raised 
that loud concert in which her spirit 
so much delighted. One circumstance 
is remarkable in all these ceremonials, 
the indirect tribute to literature. 
No pageant was complete without its 
poet; a personage who appeared, on 
this occasion, in a long ceruleous 
garment, with a side-and-wide sleeve, 
Venetian-wise drawn up to the elbow; 
his doublet-sleeves sania that, crim- 
son, nothing but silk ; a bay garland 
on his head, and a scroli in his hand. 
But, alas! my poor poet, I must fain 
add, was regarded only as a servant ; 
and his “ ceruleous garment” was in- 
tended to mark that condition, blue 
being, in ancient times, the appro- 
priate colour for servants. 

The festivities at Kenilworth would 
fill a volume, if recited ; and, indeed, 
they differed only in splendour from 
those of which there are so many 
recitals in this festive reign. Even 
on Sunday there was little interrup- 
tion to the jollities of the party. The 
forenoon was, indeed, occupied in 
quiet and vacation from work, and 
in divine service and preaching at 
the parish church ; but the afternoon 
was occupied in “excellent music,” 
and in dancing “ of lords and ladies,” 
and of “other worshipful degrees,” 
uttered with such lively agility and 
commendable grace, “ as shewed that 
this day served as well for diversion 
as any other.” On Monday, however, 
the castle was all in motion; and 


late in the afternoon, for the day was 
hot, the woods rang with the blast of 
the huntsman’s horn, the halloos of 
the huntsmen resounding from the 
echoes of wood and vale; and her 
majesty rode forth to see the sport 
and to join it. 

Soon was the hart discovered— 
soon chased by the hot pursuit of 
the hounds, until it “took soil,” or, 
to explain that term, plunged into 
the water, swimming, — his head 
carried in stately fashion, like the 
sail of a ship, the hounds pursuing 
him as if they were a number of 
skiffs sailing to despoil a carvel or 

alley; but at last the hart was 
illed, yet still the sport ceased not. 

It was resumed in the form of a 
pageant by torch-light, in the woods, 
at night, when a personage entitled 
Hombre Salvagio, held a long dis- 
course with Echo; the particulars of 
which delighted old Gascoigne, who 
has preserved them, more than they 
do me. Afterwards, the delicious 
evenings were solaced sometimes by 
a gentle stroll, the queen preferring 
that over the bridge into the chase, 
whilst a decorated barge filled with 
musicians sailed along the shores of 
the lake,—the echoes of the wind- 
instruments reverberating from the 
stern masses of the keep—Czsar’s 
grim tower. Yet were not all her 
enjoyments so gentle. One day, 
thirteen bears were tied up in the 
outer court, to be baited with bear- 
dogs, a variety of the mastiff, having 
somewhat of the hound’s scent—their 
bite was dangerous, if not mortal; 
and deep and hollow their bark 
was heard in the minor court, where, 
longing for blood, they lay expecting 
their murderous joys. A natural 
antipathy existed between this now 
extinct race of dogs and the bear; 
“and many a torn coat,” observes 
Laneham, “and many a maimed 
member (God wot) and bloody face 
hath the quarrel cost between them.” 
It was thought, however, very plea- 
sant sport to see these beasts, to 
behold the bear peering after nis 
enemy's approach, to witness the 
shabienees of the dog, and his ex- 
pertness in seizing his advantage, to 
wonder at the strength and experi- 
ence of the bear in avoiding his as- 
saults. “If he was bitten in one 
place how he would pinch in an- 
other to get free; if he were taken 
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once, then what shift, what byting, 
with clawing, with roaring, tossing, 
and tumbling, he would work to 
wind himself from them. It was,” 
says the chronicler, adding some par- 
ticulars as to the bear shaking the 
blood from his ears, a matter of 
“ goodly relief!” 

The calm nights were solaced with 
Sreworks, mounting high in the still 
ait above, or burning unquenchably 
ju the waters beneath—“ contrary to 
fire’s kinde;” ant peals of guns were 
mingled with shouts of delight, and 
the meeker voices of the fair. Then 
an Italian tumbler charmed the 
queen with his mountebank tricks ; 
and the week came round again to 
Sunday, when a “ fruitful” sermon 
at the church was followed by a 
solemn Bride-ale, the procession of 
which, a suitable couple to marry 
having been selected, took place in 
the tilt-yard. It were long to tell 
all the ceremonials of this gay occa- 
sion, honoured, although it were Sun- 
day, by a “ comely quintain.” 

For nineteen days a repetition of 
these costly and elaborate pleasures 
went on; and, that time might not 
be marked nor heeded during this 
revelling, the following delicate com- 
pliment was paid to her majesty :— 
Upon the top of Caesar's Tower, near 
the battlements, there were two dials, 
the one facing the east, the other the 
south, thus placed that they might 
shew the hours both to town and 
country; both faces large, having 
gold letters on a blue, or as old Lane- 
ham calls it, “ bice ground.” These, 
during the whole of Elizabeth's so- 
journ at the castle were silent, “sang 
not a note.” “But mark,” says the 
solemn and superstitious Lancham, 
“ whether it were by chance, by con- 
stellation of stars, or by fatal ap- 
pointment (if fates and stars,” he 
adds, with simplicity, “do deal with 
dials), thus was it indeed.” The hands 
of both the tables stood firm and 
fast, always pointing to two o'clock, 
in which Laneham saw a deep and 
mystical meaning, finding init, among 
other imbecilities peculiar to himself, 
“a type of my Lord Leicester's good 
heart, frank and friendly to allestates;” 
which, indeed, was about as remote 
a conviction as man could come to. 
One word more, however, touching 
these mysterious dials, the marks of 
which, on Casar’s Tower, may be 
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distinguished at the present day. 
They were enamelled, and with the 
sun’s beams upon them must have, 
indeed, been splendid; and their co- 
lour, bice, was given to them by a 
preparation from an Armenian stone, 
now found in the silver mines of 
Germany, known to us moderns 
under the name of smalt. So com- 
plete in every point were the splen- 
dours of Leicester Castle. It wanted 
nothing except virtue in its great 
owner; nothing but humanity and 
honour, of which he had not a grain ; 
nothing but religion, to which he 
made such audacious pretensions, 
to render it, indeed, a paradise. 

Its splendours were not without one 
chronicler or more. Two persons 
have commemorated the celebrated 
festivities held during one of Eliza- 
beth’s progresses at Kenilworth ; 
these were, Robert Laneham and 
George Gascoigne. Laneham is re- 
markably like Pepys. I say is, for 
such men never die ; they are always 
our company, they live in our every- 
day thoughts, they are not set apart 
as heroes are, they are a portion of 
our ownselves. Laneham was a 
mercer, or merchant, and served his 
time in the City of London. He 
travelled, however, on account of his 
business, and picked up some accom- 
plishments, which he takes care in 
his narrative to point out to the at- 
tention of society. He danced, he 
played on the guitar, cittern, and 
virginal; he was a gallant with the 
ladies, a bon vivant with the men; 
and was wont to “be jolly and dry 
in the morning.” In short, Mr. 
Laneham was not the very steadiest 
of men in the world, or probably he 
would not have been.so pleasant a 
writer. Ile was bookish, also; and 
altogether his acquirements gained 
him a place in Lord Leicester's fa- 
vour, and he was made through his 
interest clerk of the council-cham- 
ber door, and keeper of the same; 
and a properer gossip never held 
that office. “ When the council sit,” 
this is his own description of his 
duties, “I am at hand; if any make 
a babbling—Peace! say I; if I take 
a listener in the chinks or well-hole, 
I am by-and-by at the bones of him; 
if a friend come, I make him sit 
down by me on a form or chest: let 
the rest walk, a God's name !” 

Of far higher consideration was 
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George Gascoigne, author of The 
Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth. 
This was a sort of poetical pro- 
gramme of all “verses, proses, or 
poetical inventions that were to 
be presented there, before the queen’s 
majesty.” Gascoigne accompanied the 
queen in all her progresses. He was 
not only a poet, but a singer and 
actor, and recited some of the in- 
ventions which he penned. 

The career of Leicester, pros- 
perous as it seemed, was not devoid 
of many pungent mortifications and 
anxieties. His wife, Lady Lettice, 
whose beauty had captivated his 
heart, retained, indeed, her empire 
over his affections until the last mo- 
ment of his existence; but she was 
cousin to the queen, whose jealousy 
might be excited by these new bonds. 
Long and sedulously were they, 
therefore, concealed ; nor was it until 
her son, the Earl of Essex, had at- 
tained his well-known place in the 
queen’s affections, that she was per- 
mitted to return to court. Nor would 
the queen meet her, even at the 
houses of any of her courtiers. “On 
Shrove Tuesday,” writes Rowland 
Whyte, “the queen was persuaded 
to go to Mr. Comptroller’s, and there 
was my Lady Leicester, with a fair 
jewel of 3002. A great dinner was 
prepared by my Lady Shandos, and 
the queen’s coach ready, when, on a 
sudden, she resolved not to go, and 
so sent word.” ‘Then in the decline 
of his favour, and when the young 
rival in his affections, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, was supplanting him, when 
Leicester was banished in an honour- 
able and civil way to Flanders, 
where he had the command of a con- 
siderable military force, he had by 
this time, in 1584, openly acknow- 
ledged his Countess Lettice; and he 
sent for her there that he might hold 
a court with regal splendour. The 
countess was, however, forbidden to 
leave England, and Elizabeth's anger 
knewnobounds. “I will let the up- 
start know,” such were her words, 
“howeasily the hand which hasexalted 
him can beat him down to the dust.” 
After a time, however, her “ choler,” 
to use an expression of the times, 
abated. “The queen is on very good 
terms with you,” writes Sir Walter 
Raleigh to the earl; “and, thanks 
be God, well pacified, and you are 
again ‘her sweet Robin.” But no 
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prosperity could soften the malignity 
of Leicester's disposition where his 
interests or his ambition were at 
stake; and nof the lightest stain upon 
his memory is his enmity to Mary, 
queen of Scots, prompted by a de- 
sire that the posterity of the Earl of 
Huntingdon, who had married his 
sister, should, from their descent 
from George, duke of Clarence, be 
included in the succession to the 
crown. 

His name war a word of fear, 
a term implying remorseless re- 
venge, — the arrow that flieth by 
night, the bowl, or the dagger, as 
might best suit his lordly conve- 
nience. At length, disgust at his 
vices, dread of his crimes, and that 
desire of exposing wickedness which 
is natural to man, broke out in a pro- 
duction entitled, Leicester’s Common- 
wealth. It was written beyond seas, 
or at least published abroad; and 
its design was to represent the earl 
as one who wished to subvert the 
government, and to substitute a Lei- 
cestrian commonwealth. In this com- 
position, which was imported in great 
numbers, Leicester was represented 
to be an atheist, and a monster of 
ambition and cruelty. It was soon 
dispersed over the country, and ob- 
tained the popular title of “ Father 
Parsons’ Green Coat,”—the leaves 
being edged with green, and Father 
Parsons conjectured to be the author. 
So great was the sensation which it 
excited, that the queen issued letters 
from the privy council, declaring 
that all its allegations were false; 
and Sir Philip Sidney, the amiable 
and accomplished nephew of Lord 
Leicester, composed an answer, which 
was never published. To this day 
the author of the work has never 
been discovered, but it is supposed 
to have been one of the Popish wri- 
ters, who was irritated by the earl’s 
now imputed patronage of the Puri- 
tans. ‘The reputation of Leicester 
stood even this shock, and survived 
also his campaign, and his manifest 
inefficiency in the Low Countries. 
The first in the tournament, Leices- 
ter was not blessed with the high 
capacity essential for a general. Yet 
he was made lieutenant-general — 
his sovereign alone his superior— 
when the Spanish Armada threatened. 
the British shores. 

But the career of Leicester wag 
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now at a close, and the threads of 
his destiny were cut short suddenly. 
Whether by disease, or by that re- 
tributive justice which doomed the 
secret assassin to fall by his own po- 
tions, by the poison which he had 
prepared for others, history has not 
decided. His death, however, took 
place at his own house, Cornbury, in 
Oxfordshire, whither he retreated in 
disgust with the court, and tired of 
the world, which he had loved not 
wisely but too well, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to Kenilworth. 
Suddenly, if not fearfully, did he ex- 
pire. On the 27th of August, 1588, 
he was well, and wrote to Lord Bur- 
leigh that he should soon return to 
court, adding his apologies for leay- 
ing London without seeing him. On 
the 4th of September he breathed 
his last. This fact discountenances 
the statement of Camden, that he 
died of a fever, since his illness 
would have been, in all probability, 
more lingering. ‘The public impres- 
sion was, that he died in consequence 
of taking a poison prepared for others, 
he being, in the preparation of such 
deadly doses, a rare artist. Such is 
the impression of Namton ; and the 
privy council taking up the matter, 
examined at some length a man 
named Crofts, who was suspected of 
the deed, but no conclusion was ar- 
rived at. He died, however, con- 
sistently as he had lived, for his 
existence was one great piece of act- 
ing. Lis will, written whilst he was 
in Flanders, is framed with consum- 
mate art: that whilst he appears to 
consider mainly his wife's interests, 
he leaves the bulk of his fortune to 
his son, Robert Dudley, the offspring 
of Lady Sheffield; and, happily for 
Sir Robert Dudley, Ambrose, the 
good Earl of Warwick was still alive ; 
so that through his interest the will 
was carried into effect. 

Inthe chapel of Our Ladye, at War- 
wick, repose the mouldering bones 
of Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, 
with his earl’s coronet on his head, 
and his countess’s effigies lying be- 
side him. A more detested, yet a 
more powerful subject, has rarely 
served a British monarch. His reli- 
gious zeal, by which he misled per- 
sons of weak judgment, never regu- 
lated his passions, nor soared above 
his temporal interests. Professing 
the utmost piety, he may, therefore, 
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morally, be denied the title to Christ- 
ianity. Yet there is something bold 
in his career, and captivating to the 
imagination in his fearless vices. 
Great as a politician, he “ never chose 
a back game ;” his imperious nature 
could not brook the duplicity which 
it required. He sought, and admired 
men of ability; but he kept them 
away from court, in stations “ where 
they might be useful to him and he 
to them.” ‘The generous patronage 
of talent, from a pure appreciation of 
merit, was unknown to him. 

The plaything of fortune, Robert 
Dudley, the son of Lady Sheffield, 
succeeded his father as the Lord of 
The Lady Lettice, his 
father’s widow, notwithstanding her 
devotion to the memory of the last 
earl, became through life the bitter 
enemy of his son. One word more 
about this Lady Lettice, be-praised 
in those beautiful lines by Sir Ger- 
vace Clifton, beginning,— 


** There you may see that face, that hand, 
Which once was fairest in the land ; 
She that in her younger years 

Matched with two great English peers, 
She that did supply the wars 

With thunder, and the court with stars.” 


Lady Lettice appears, nevertheless, 
to have beena lady of questionable vir- 
tue, at least in her youth. She lived to 
see her noble son, the Earl of Essex, 
perish on the scaffold; and having 
committed the folly of marrying a 
third husband, Sir Charles Blount, 
she saw him perish also in the same 
way. Then she retired, a reclaimed 
and chastened mourner, to expiate 
her early delinquencies by goodwill 
to man and piety to God :— 


‘Whose gold thread, when she saw 
spun, 

And the death of her brave son, 

Thought it safest to retire 

From all care, and vain desire, 

To a private country cell, 

Where she spent ber days so well, 

That to her the better sort 

Came as to our holy court ; 

And the poor that livéd near, 

Death nor famine would not fear.” 


Her stepson succeeded to his fa- 
ther’s possessions, but not to his 
titles, when he was fifteen. The earl 
had always kept him in obscurity, 
chiefly, it is said, in the hope of 
bringing him one day forward as his 
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son by Queen Elizabeth. And well 
might he be proud of this fine, ill- 
fated youth, who, as he shone forth 
the proprietor of Kenilworth, was 
looked upon as one of the finest gen- 
tlemen in England; tall, well-pro- 
portioned, — handsome, though 
red-haired, learned beyond his years, 
an adept in mathematics, endowed 
with a frank and gencrous nature, 
and with a spirit of enterprise. Such 
was Robert Dudley. His youth was 
passed in voyages of discovery, for 
which he had a passion, and in an 
ill-starred attempt to prove his legi- 
timacy. But the rancour of his mo- 
ther-in-law frustrated his hopes. 
The corrupt times of James I. had 
now arrived, and the sources of jus- 
tice were corrupted. ‘The process 
which young Dudley set on foot 
was suddenly closed, the examina- 
tions locked up. Broken - hearted, 
Sir Robert requested a license from 
King James to quit England for 
three years. Abroad, the titles of 
Earl of Warwick and Duke of North- 
umberland were accorded to him ; 
and he sighed for that recognition due 
to his birth. He had by this time 


connected himself with the family of 


Leigh, his neighbours at Stoneleigh 
Abbey, by a marriage with the Lady 
Alice Leigh. He left his lady at 
Kenilworth, probably hoping some 
day to return thither, and again to 
head those halls with an earl's dig- 
nity. But he never revisi.ed his na- 
tive country, but died at Florence, 
having been first created by the Em- 
peror Ferdinand a grand duke of 
the empire. His true celebrity con- 
sisted, however, in his great projects 
for draining the marshes near Pisa, 
and raising Leghorn from an insig- 
nificant place into a commercial town, 
hy the erection ofa haven, and other 
improvements. His schemes, among 
which one for the improvement of 
our revenue was submitted to James 
I, were those of a benevolent as 
well as of an able man. He had all 
the talents of the Dudleys, without 
their vices. Ilis narratives of his 
voyages are preserved in Hakluyt’s 
collection ; and his work on increas- 
ing the revenue established hig re- 
putation asa pan of great abilities. 
His standard” production was a 
book, now extremely rare, Del Ar- 
cano del Mare, in two folio volumes, 


full of schemes, charts, plans, and 
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replete with knowledge, especially in 
mathematical science. This work, 
which is chiefly intended for the pro- 
motion of navigation, and the exten- 
sion of commerce, has been styled 
“a singular treasury of curious and 
important schemes.” Whilst thus 
devoting himself to the pursuit of 
science, Sir Robert Dudley received 
intelligence from home, which must 
have tended greatly to dispel all lin- 
gering wishes ever to return there. 
We have already seen how his claim 
to the earldom of Leicester was dis- 
posed of ; his scheme for improving 
the revenue was judged pernicious, 
and tended to hasten, rather than to 
retard his exile. In his castle he left 
his wife, Lady Alice, and four infant 
daughters; but though they resided 
at Kenilworth, the place, by the 
statute of fugitives, was forfeited 
to the crown, upon the flight of 
Sir Robert. No steps were taken re- 
specting it, however, until Ienry, 
prince of Wales, was advertised of 
its provincial fame, and was embued 
with the notion of its being indeed a 
royal residence. It was then sur- 
veyed ; and from the account of it 
it must, indeed, have been magnifi- 
cent—too much so, indeed, to escape 
kingly cupidity. ‘The circuit of the 
castle within the walls comprised an 
extent of seven acres; and the walks 
on the walls were so wide, that two 
or three persons could walk abreast 
on them. The rooms of great state 
were built with as much uniformity 
as any of later time; and the eel- 
lars were erected upon arches of free- 
stone. The chase, called the King’s 
Wood, formerly stocked with deer, 
had at this period been suffered 
to fall into neglect—the deer had 
strayed; and the Countess Lettice 
(shame on her saintly reputation!) 
had cut down much of the timber, 
which was hers by will; yet still it 
was valued at 20,000/., and it was 
said, was in “a convenient state for 
removal.” Alas! one by one, one 
beholds, as in a vision, the glories of 
Kenilworth departing, in gloom 

procession. “ There runneth Sooneh 
the said grounds,” the survey goes 
on to state, “by the walls of the 
castle, a fair pool, containing cxi 
acres, well stored with fish and fowl, 
which, at pleasure, is let round about 
the castle.” It makes one sigh to 
hear of it—no pool is there now—all 
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filled up, dried up, let off, long ago ; 
the eye rests upon a green, fair 
country, with a marvellous lack of 
water, for the blessed Avon is miles 
off. With a sigh Iwrite on. “The 
circuit of the castle, mannours, parks, 
and chase, lying round together, 
contains at least, xix or xx miles in 
a pleasant country; the like, both 
for state, strength, and pleasure, not 
being within the realm of England.” 

Alack the day! 14,500/. were paid 
for it; and it became the property 
of Prince Henry, descending after 
his death to Charles I., who suc- 
.coured the widow and orphans of its 
former possessor, bestowing on the 
Lady Alice, during the civil wars, 
the title of Duchess of Dudley dur- 
ing the term of her natural life. Sir 
Robert died at Florence ; and as far 
as any connexion with Kenilworth 
was concerned, his race with him : they 
were extinct to that still lordly de- 
mesne and stately castle. 

Dugdale leaves its history unfin- 
ished ; but what matters it? "Tis 
but to repeat the oft-told tale,—it 
was ruined by the civil wars. 

** Tt was not in the batile, 
No tempest gave the shock ;” 


No, it was by a mean, vulgar- 
minded, stupid, roundheaded, puri- 
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tanical neglect and indifference, as 
well as by a dirty rapacity, that this 
grand edifice, visited by the Plan 
tagenets, by the Tudors, by the 
Stuarts, owned by lofty barons 
and loved by gentle dames, fell into 
decay. Cromwell gave it away to 
his officers, who pillaged, dismantled, 
and then ‘eft it. At last he stop- 
ped the depredations, and left to 
Time to do the rest. 

It has done all that the most saga- 
cious utilitarian could desire. It 
has shaken her battlements, crum- 
bled her topless turrets, choked up 
her lake, broken down her walls. 
Year after year the ivy grows, and, 
clothing, destroys what it covers. 
Year after year visitants carry away 
reliques, or leave fragments of vile 
repasts, indecently held here; for I 
call it indecent to profane so grand 
and melancholy a scene with rude 
revelry. Year after year one part 
or another becomes uasafe ; and the 
limits of the building are now scarcely 
traceable. And yet it is, and has 
been, for many years, the property 
of a time-honoured, a lettered, a vir- 
tuous, and therefore, of course, cas- 
tle-loving race, who bear the lofty 
title of one who must ofttimes have 
paced in those once jocund halls— 
Clarendon. 
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LOVE-PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF PERRON THE BRETON. 


BEING A SEQUEL TO THE CHASSEURS’ “ BOAR-HUNT IN BRITTANY.” 


We propose in this paper to redeem 
the promise given to our readers in 
the “ Boar-Hunt in Brittany,” to 
describe the courtship and marriage 
of M. Perron; and in so doing shall 
adopt, as nearly as possible, his some- 
what eccentric but highly graphic 
style. Indeed my host at the chateau 
“ Eunn toul énn Douar” was, in all 
respects, an extraordinary man ; and 
having been placed in extraordinary 
circumstances, subject to the tone and 
usages of a foreign country, I pro- 
mised myself both interest and amuse- 
ment in thus partaking his confidence, 
in neither of which was I disap- 
pointed. 

The departure of the chasseurs was 
the signal for the arrival of the 
Countess of Croan. I had been pre- 


possessed with madame at our first 
interview, but that prepossession soon 
increased to admiration as I became 
acquainted with her various accom- 
plishments and cultivated mind. 
Beauty and grace of person ; simpli- 
city, accompanied with the highest 
polish of manners, combined to fasci- 
nate; while her tenderness and de- 
votion towards her husband were as 
inexplicable as the contrast between 
them was great. 

On the second night after her ar- 
rival, madame finished the evening 
at the piano. The piece with which 
she concluded was the touching and 
sentimental ballad of “ Penherez a 
Keroulas,” narrating the melancholy 
fate of the Heiress of Keroulas : — 


THE HEIRESS OF KEROULAS, 


“* Ah, the heiress of Keroulas, 
How happy she ought to be,— 

To wear a robe of satin blue, 

And dance with such noble youths.’ 


So ran the whisper in the hall 

When the beautiful heiress entered to 
dance, 

And found the Marquis of Mezl was 
there, 

With his mother and all his folks. 


‘Oh, that I were a dove!’ she cried, 
‘On the housetop of Keroulas, 

That 1 might overhear the talk 
Between these mothers. 


Alas! I tremble at what I see; 

They have their motive for coming here 
To Cornuialle, where in this house 
There is an heiress to be married. 


‘Spite of his fortune and illustrious name, 
Lhate this Marquis de Mezl ; 

But Kerthomas, oh how I love, 

And shall love for ever !’ 


Sieur Kerthomas was sore distressed, 
Because these visitors were come, 
For he long had loved the heiress, 
And murmured,— 


‘ Would,’ said he ‘I were a waterfowl, 
To dance on the lake when she bathes, 
Whiter than the linen on the bank, 

My soul would flit at my eyes,’ 


««« Ah, penherez a Keroulas, 
Rag he douez eur plejadur haz ; 
Da zong eur zaé satin glas, 

Pa na grant autrounez dansa.’ 


Evelze e gamzed er zall 

Pa zeue ar penherez er ball, 

Ray Marquis Mezl voa erruet 

Gan he vamageum heul tras meurbet. 


* Me a garje bed,’ goulmie glas, 
* Varan doen e Keroulas : 

Evit clevet ar complidi 

Entre he vam a va bini. 


Me a gren gant a peza velan! 
Neket heb eur sonj indentaman 
Deuza gharne pa so enti 

Eur penherez da Zimiri. 


Gant he madon agh ano burdet 
Ar Marquis Ze din ne a plijket. 
Maz Kerthomas deuz a bell zo, 
A garan a garni ato!’ 


Eu Krezet voa ive Kerthomas, 
Gant tudre dent e Keroulas ; 
Rag e a gaz ed a Penharez 
Ag vo clevet lavaret aliez, 


* Mea,’ gazje, ‘ bea grac-ovaid, 
Var e ienn e wel’cher he dillat, 
Evit glebia va daon lagat, 
Gant en dour demense dallit.’ 
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The heiress soughther mother, and said,— 
* Ah, mother, ever since 

The Marquis de Mezl arrived here 

My heart has been torn. 


* Oh, mother dear, I pray 

Give me not to the Marquis de Mezl. 
Give me rather to Kerthomas — 

He is the most lovely. 

He comes often to this house— 

You have permitted him to love me.’ 


‘My daughter, you must this forget ; 

I look to your exaltation— 

My word is given—all is settled — 

You are the bride of the Marquis de 
Mezl.’ 


‘ A lock of hair and a ring of gold 
Was given me by Kerthomas ; 

I accepted it with joy, 

I return it with tears. 


Kerthomas, taxe your lock of hair, 
Your sparkling ring with chain of gold, 
Because | may not marry you 

I may not accept your gifts,’ 


Hard was the heart that melted not 
Among the guests of Keroulas, 

To see the unhappy heiress 

Kiss the door when she left. 


The heiress asked, 

When she arrived at Ghateaugall, 
If they could find a messenger 
To carry a letter to her mother ? 


When the letter arrived, 

Her mother was in the saloon at play 
With many nobles ; 

And Kerthomas was there. 


When her mother had read the letter 
She said to Kerthomas, 

* Saddle the swiftest steeds— 

We must fly to Ghateaugall !’ 


The Lady of Keroulas asked, 
When she arrived at Ghateaugall, 
* What is that in this house, 

That I see such grief at the door 2” 


‘ The heiress who came here 
Is dead this night!’ 

‘ 1f she be dead, 

Tis I who have killed her! 


She told me many times 

Not to give her tothe Marquis de Meal ; 
But to give her to Kerthomas, 

Who was the most worthy !’” 


She then rose and retired. The 
appropriate plaintiveness of the air, 
and the delicious blending of the 
voices (for madame had been ad- 
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Ar penherez a lavare, 

‘ D’he mam itron: eur ande ze 
M’vil ern Marquis Mezl aman 
A lacas vac ’haloun da ranna. 


Va mam itron a me hoped 

Dar Marquis Mezl ne roit keb ; 
Va roit Kentoc’h de Kerthomas, 
Henez hendenzar muia gracz. 
Ent man he zeu aliez, 

Hen e lezec’h dim ober allez.’ 


‘Va mere c’h ancounit anollze, 
Trakent homad m’adalgat me, 
Roet arg herion andras agrot, 

Dar Marquis Mezl wiholdimezet !’ 


** Eur goalen dour ageur signet 
Gant Kerthomas oent din roet, 
Ho comeris an eur garna 

Ag ho restaulin eune woela. 


Dale ’hit Kerthomas hog alenaour 
Ho signet gant carcanion dour, 
Na venket leset ho kemeret 

Miret hore ne zelean ket.’ 


Criz vije ar galoun na woeljé 
Een Keroulas neba vije, 
E velet ar penberez kez 
E poke d'an noipaie er moes. 


Ar penherez alavare, 

Er Gastelgall pa errue, 

An gasse ket eur messager 

De gasse d'he mammeur liser ? 


Pa erruet al liser gant hi, 

Hi a voa ez zall e abatti 
Gant lod a noblanz euz ar vid, 
A Kerthomas voa ive eno. 


Pandevoa he liser lennet, 
Da Kerthomas hi a lavaret, 
Likit da zibra kezee as f6, 
* Da Gastelgall a anfends !’ 


Itron Keroulas a goulane, 

Er Gastelgall pzerrue, 

* Petra nevez so enti man, 

Ma e stegnet ar pere hier her ghimen?’ 


* Ar penherez a voa dent aman 
Aro decedet 6n vos nan!’ 
‘Mar de mar. ar penebrez, 
Ah me a soguir e lezerez ! 


Meur vech endoa dim lavaret 

D'ar Marquis Meal a’hen voz inket. 
He rei kenloc’h d'a Kerthomas 

Pini en doa a muia graez!’” 


mirably accompanied by her hus- 
band), lingered in my ear; but I 
could not banish the idea that such 
sweet perfection had been produced 
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by an angel and a satyr. My reverie 
was interrupted by a loud laugh from 
M. Perron. 

“Oh, I see!” cried he, good- 
humouredly, “ [divine your thoughts. 
Vulcan and Venus. Is it not so?” 

I was shocked and confused at 
thus having my secret thoughts laid 
bare, nor had I tact enough to con- 
ceal my feelings. 

“ Nay, do not attempt an apology,” 
he continued; “ it will spoil all. I 
have been an object of hatred, envy, 
fear, and ridicule by turns, for ones 
twenty years, on this very point, and 
am not to be startled by a natural 
act of wonder to-day. You are 
merely surprised that my wife, who is 
so handsome calbvanenaticaad should 
be married to me; that is, should 
love such a monster as myself! Be- 
lieve me, there is no offence. You 
did not say it, and you could not 
help thinking thus. But come, draw 
to the fire, and over our nightcap — 
a glass of punch, @ la citron —I will 
recount to you what every one else 
knows, for there never was one act 
in my life I would desire to conceal. 
I have, in my own experience, ex- 
emplified that mental, is more power- 
ful than physical beauty ; that lasting 
affection is based upon esteem ; and 
that, though loveliness is captivating 
to the unaccustomed eye, as ugliness 
is repugnant, yet in the established 
relations, truth, virtue, and sincerity, 
secure the prize, and produce a more 
enduring sympathy.” 

Fresh logs were now thrown on 
the ample hearth, and broad flames 
shot up from the ardent bruise; the 
black oak floor, frotté’d with cirage 
noir, gleamed with the flood of light 
like a mirror, reflecting in rich mo- 
saic the bright-hued grotesque images 
of the tapestry, the snowy tusks of 
mighty boars, and dusky antlered 
heads of “lordly” stags, that lined 
this halle de chasse. Meanwhile, the 
wind without moaned through the 
ancient trees of the adjacent forest, 
bringing fitfully the roar of the 
mountain-falls that emptied them- 
selves into the lake, mingled with 
the dull tolling of the convent bell, 
summoning the holy fathers from 
“cell monastic” to watch and pra 
through the bitter night, in the cold, 
dim aisles of St. Philibert. We drew 
more closely to the genial warmth ; 


and doubly grateful was the reeking 
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punch, fragrant with limes, which, 
as my host crushed them into the 
liquor, sent up a cloudy incense sa- 
cred to hospitality and good fellow- 
ship! 

M. Perron commenced his narra- 
tive. 

“ My wife, the Countess de Croan,” 
said he, “was heiress of one of the 
most noble and ancient houses in 
Basse Bretagne. This, however, mat- 
tered little to me; so that honour 
keep pace with the blood within 
one’s veins, I hold it ‘to be sufficient. 
I have seen too much of musty mo- 
numents whose heraldic emblazonry, 
no one now cares to decipher—half- 
starved nobles, whom nobody cares 
to know, and denuded barons, tot- 
tering about in revolutionary rags— 
to convince me that grandeur is con- 
ventional, that there are two nobili- 
ties, that of the soul and that of the 
peerage (the blending of the two 
being perfection); and which is the 
most to be prized. Nor is this a re- 
volutionary, but a moral maxim with 
me. However, madame was none 
the worse, even in my estimation, for 
being a countess. Our first meeting 
was remarkable: we were mutuall 
struck with each other, but our feel- 
ings were totally different. She re- 
volted at my ugliness; and I was 
fascinated wit Ler beauty. I had 
been of service to her family, by as- 
sisting them with such legal inform- 
ation as would enable them to re- 
cover a small remnant of their estates, 
which upon that occasion was the 
object of my visit. This being the 
first time of my sceing their chateau, 
I paused to admire the lofty terrace 
with massive stone balustrades, which 
you may have frequently observed 
surround the gardens of the chateaux 
in Brittany, commanding a varied 
and noble prospect, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a sweet, meio- 
dious voice, singing wildly a verse of 
some old legend of the country; and 
at the same moment a figure burst 
from a clump of evergreens at the 
opposite end of the garden, light as 
a fairy, and followed by an Italian 
greyhound, whose playful evolutions 
and buoyant grace it fully equalled, 
nay, surpassed. Clear peals of laugh- 
ter—the echoes of youthful spirits, 
untouched by the world’s troubles— 
gave way to a second stanza; and 
this to the gathering of flowers from 
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the parterre, with which she filled 
her lap. 

“ This was the heiress of the house, 
a young girl of seventeen years, a 
pure creature of unvarying delight ; 
and then, how beautiful! Her form 
was slight, but soft with the sweet 
proportions of early womanhood; a 
sparkling complexion ; forehead high, 
and white as marble; face oval, so 
suited to sweetness of expression, with 
delicately pencilled brow; and eyes 
black, large, and liquid as the stag’s ; 
her lovely countenance shaded by 
hair as fine as silk and black as night, 
which streamed in the wind, dancing 
when she danced, or falling in flaky 
curls upon her shoulders. Alto- 
gether, her beauty was of that cast 
which may be said to be character- 
istic of no country, but moulded in 
the perfection of nature and nur- 
tured by a ‘fresh heart.’ This 
fair creature ascended the terrace, 
and, occupied with her flowers, ad- 
vanced within a few yards of the 
spot where I stood without perceiving 
me; then suddenly looking up, and 
dismayed, either from the fixedness 
of my gaze or my uncouth appear- 
ance, so repugnant to her own charm- 
ing associations, or both, she dropped 
her eyes, turned hastily round, and 
instead of passing me, as appeared to 
be her first intention, she retreated 
with timid precipitation. I gazed 
after her, and involuntarily ejacu- 
lated, ‘ You have met your fate!’ 

“ On my part, I was overwhelmed 
with admiration of so high a charac- 
ter, that it truly deserved the ap- 
pellation of ove at first sight. This 
was the more extraordinary, as Iwas 
accustomed to act in all grave mat- 
ters with reason and reflection, and 
had only that very day made my 
determination to live a bachelor, in 
despair at ever finding a sympathy 
in so peculiar a person as | desired. 
I said to myself again and again, 
* You have met your fate!’ I had 
but one anxiety, that, in the first 
flush of the heart, she should have 
formed a previous attachment. Had 
it been so, I would have renounced 
my passion. A man of spirit, ani- 
mated with a strong affection, can 
always inspire a reciprocal feeling, 
or at least something beyond indif- 
ference, save where there has been 
a prior passion, in which case his task 


is humiliating indeed. Happily the 
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result did not place me in so painful 
a predicament, for her youthful af- 
fections were untouched. The coun- 
tess’s family were, as I have said, 
poor—the Revolution had swallowed 
their vast estates; my property and 
rising fame were advantages too great 
to be rejected by her parents, but the 
repugnance of the young lady seemed 
to be insurmountable. I had become 
so fascinated and entangled that I at 
once formed my plan, and determined 
that my first step should be to gain 
a power over her, for I dreaded lest 
some more fortunate iival should 
interpose and snatch her from me. 
Hitherto I had piqued myself on my 
rough exterior, and was proud of a 
power of intellect that raised me, 
notwithstanding these personal dis- 
qualifications, to a level with the first 
of my fellowmen; ag Thad no vanity. 
But now that I felt the disadvantage 
I had to contend against, I cursed 
the bitterness of my fate, and, rude 
as you see me, I watered my pillow 
with my tears. Though I had no 
difficulty in gaining the consent of 
her parents, it required all their in- 
flvence to induce her to receive my 
visits; and when she found that she 
had nothing to hope for from them, 
and that, in fact, she was in a state 
of siege, she requested a private in- 
terview with me. Never shall I for- 
get her as she stood before me, her 
beauty bursting into womanhood, 
grace in every action, timidity con- 
tending with resolution in her man- 
ner, and maiden delicacy and ap- 
prehension her sole ea In 
vain I admitted the selfishness of my 
passion, the unmanly use I was 
making of circumstances, the almost 
unnatural contrast between us. She 
advanced towards me and threw her- 
self upon her knees, and, bursting 
into a passionate flood of tears, she 
implored, in terms of childish clo- 
quence, that 1 would Lave compas- 
sion on her. I was deeply moved, 
my tears exceeded hers; [ made every 
effort to master my passion, but it 
increased upon me with every strug- 
gle. Her appeal was in vain. 

“ Tt was now my turn to sue, and I 
pleaded my suit with all the eloquence 
that affection could suggest: yet her 
repugnance remained unconquered; 
and at length, rising from her knees, 
with an effort she collected all her 
energies, and coldly said,—. 
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“¢You have the power —m 
parents’ power over me: you will 
take me as a sacrifice, but you will 
repent it!’ 

“So saying, she left the apartment 
without waiting my reply. 

“Throughout this interview she 
had not once looked upon me; her 
yery soul was full of aversion towards 
me. My state of mind may be im- 
agined ; I could not but pity the 
victim, so young, so fair! She pleaded 
for more than life, but I have an iron 
will. My fate was irrevocably bound 
up in hers ; to renounce her, to hear 
she had become another's, would have 
been despair; the very apprehension 
shook my frame with horror, and 
brought down drops of agony upon 
my brow. I felt it impossible to live 
without her : death appeared a trifling 
thing in comparison. My mind being 
made up, I sat down to take a calm 
view of my position in all its relations. 
Tt was a fair garden full of pitfalls. 
I at length fixed upon a line of con- 
duct, from the spirit of which I never 
afterwards deviated, and which, in 
the end, conducted me to success ; for 
what can resist passion and reason 
combined ? 

“ Having resolved upon my course, 
I hastened our marriage - forward. 
The ceremony took place; and at 
that part of it where the lady’s con- 
sent is expressed, she looked at me, 
for the first time since I had declared 
my intentions, with an expression so 
imploring, so appealing to my com- 
passion, that it required the utimssc 
fortitude to maintain my firmness. 
After a short pause, seeing I appeared 
unmoved, she turned from me, and 
seemed to have taken a sudden reso- 
lution, as though having made a last 
effort, she had decided upon her fate. 

“ After the ceremony she attempted 
to take a tranquil, nay, cold leave of 
her parents; but nature and youth 
were too strong for her; she burst 
into tears, and, folding them in her 
arms, said, ‘I forgive you; but, oh, 
how you will be wrung with remorse 
for this!’ 

“ We took our seats in the carriage 
alone; the feeling of loathing which 
betrayed itself in her beautiful fea- 
tures, after awhile subsided into ic 
coldness, Her manner, coupled with 
her conduct to her parents and before 
the altar, filled me with inexpressible 
dread, and I felt myself a prey to an 
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undefined apprehension beyond the 
confessed difficulties of my situation. 
I behaved to her en route with distant 
but kind politeness; and no one who 
had seen us would have imagined 
our relative positions. I had no hope 
of success in this painful struggle 
but in going beyond her. After a 
journey full of embarrassment, which 
we performed without pause, my ob- 
ject being to reach my residence in 
Paris as speedily as possible, we ar- 
rived at our destination. I welcomed 
her with ceremonial kindness as an 
honoured guest. I took an oppor- 
tunity in her presence to order my 
own private chamber to be prepared 
for the night; and handing her the 
key of hers, said aloud to her femme 
de chambre,— 

“ ¢ You will find two beds in ma- 
dame’s boudoir; I desire that, with 
her permission, you occupy one, and 
never neglect to do so, without her 
especial order.’ 

“ T cannot describe the expression 
of the countess at that moment. A 
frightful vision appeared to have been 
dispelled: she looked as one unex- 
pectedly reprieved from death. Her 
features, which had been rigid with 
the fixed resolution that seemed 
hitherto to have influenced her, re- 
laxed into an expression of the sin- 
cerest gratitude; and, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, she drew from her 
bosom a small phial, and placing it 
hurriedly into my hands, she rushed 
from the room. It was poison! [ 
was horror-struck! Oh, how humi- 
liating was iy situation! In what 
extremity had I plunged the being 
most dear to me on earth! Her, for 
whose happiness I would have sacri- 
ficed all that I valued in this world, 
save HERSELF! And she, what would 
she not have done to rid herself of 
me? Forlorn and hopeless, what 
had I done that Nature should put 
her hateful mark on me thus? An 
angel was shutting the door of Para- 
dise against me. A burst of anguish 
succeeded, but after a time my feelings 
became tranquil, and I turned for 
comfort to the recollection that I was 
at any rate in the same home with 
her; that I should daily breathe 
the same air, and occupy myself in 
the same pursuit, agreeably to my 
scheme. I felt a gush of thankful- 
ness that absorbed my being. This 
was true love. 
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“ Tt was late on the following day 
before the countess appeared in the 
saloon ; her colour had somewhat re- 
turned, and a smile of grateful calm- 
ness gleamed in her sweet face. Al- 
ready it was evident that a sympathy 
was awakened in her, though as yet 
of no warmer 2 nature than gratitude. 
I was cheered. One point was gained. 
She no longer avoided me as a hate- 
ful thing ; and though she sometimes 
trembled as a consciousness of her 
situation came over her, my conduct, 
at once frank and respectful, restored 
her to confidence. 

“ My first object was to find a con- 
genial current for her thoughts, and 
to divert them by useful and agree- 
able occupation. She had received 
her education as an ezxterne at a 
Breton convent, which affords in- 
struction both economical and sound. 
I surrounded her with associations of 
taste and beauty,—books, sculptures, 

ictures; and contrived for her, 

uring a temporary absence of one 
day, a surprise that must delight her 
taste: in place of a wall of tapestry 
that divided her chamber from a con- 
servatory of the rarest flowers, I had 
one of glass erected with a speed 
equalling magic. Masters of celebrity 
in the various accomplishments whieh 
her talents qualified her to attain, 
gave their assistance to her inde- 
fatigable assiduity, for of these intel- 
lectual pursuits she seemed never 
weary; and, ere a twelvemonth had 
flown past, my lovely companion was 
fitted to shine in the most élite circles 
of Paris! 

. “T had now gained two points: 
she had become even happy in her new 
position, and the foundation ofa lasting 
sympathy was laid by my knowledge 
of her favourite authors and compo- 
sers, together with all those arts 
which she so ardently admired; at 
the same time, whilst blending my 
own with her pure taste, I was scru- 
pulously careful to confine our sym- 
pathy to the mental elements which 
surrounded us. Sometimes I was 
paralysed with the tormenting ques- 
tion, For whom was I rearing so 
much perfection into life? I had my 
own experience to warn me that one 
glance, one single instant, might rob 
me of her heart! But for this tor- 
turing uncertainty (which, notwith- 
standing my vigorous efforts to check 
its intrusion, would too frequently dis- 
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turb my happy calm), I was now ina 
state of bliss, too content to have pur- 
chased, by any sacrifice, the continu- 
ance of my felicity, and scarcely caring 
to wish for an addition to it, consider- 
ing the fearful risk of losing all. 

* But the time arrived when my 
wife must mingle in the society be- 
fitting her station. Instinctively she 
took its highest tone. I was not pre- 
pared for the universal admiration 
she attracted; and you may imagine 
the contrast between her charms and 
my appearance, when I tell you we 
were designated among the gay as 
‘ La Belle et la Béte!’ Now began 
my tribulations—my combat with the 
world. 

“ Whoever is acquainted with Pa- 
risian society and the broad limits it 
prescribes itself, will comprehend the 
position in which madame was placed. 
On one hand was the temptation of 
all that was graceful and seductive in 
man, while there was nothing to op- 
pose it but the mere abstract love of 
virtue unsupported by affection, even 
if not weakened by a sense of shame 
at being linked with a being who 
formed a butt for every shaft of 
ridicule. She was hourly followed 
by a crowd of admirers, by whom I 
was detested and regarded as an 
object of pity and compassion. Ap- 
pearing to see nothing, I saw and felt 
all, for I had all at stake. Nota 
glance, not a word, escaped my ob- 
servance. I calculated the character 
and pretensions of every man who, 
from fashion or fascination, fell into 
madame’s train; but this was a miser- 
able existence, upon the very thresh- 
old of dishonour (not for those who 
are used to it, and see it only in a 
conventional form of society; but for 
me, who judged by what the dignity 
cf human nature ought to be) — it 
wrung my heart with bitterness and 
shame. [ had now no resource but 
patience. I had entered for a des- 
perate stake, and was determined to 
play it out. It would have been an 
easy thing to act the tyrant to my 
wife ; but, alas! of all the evils that 
threatened me, the most imminent 
was her disgust,—that heaviest ill 
without a remedy ; as it was, I had 
gained at least her esteem, and must 
not forfeit it. Possibly I may be 
blamed for thus placing her in the 
way of temptation, instead of with- 
drawing her into obscurity and re- 
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tirement; but then my position 
rendered this impossible: besides, I 
detest half measures, which rarely 
secure even a half success. As I 
apprehended, she became intoxicated 
with the adulation showered upon 
her; and though virtuous at heart, 
her youth and inexperience exposed 
her to danger. I took all possible 
measures to prevent her being taken 
by surprise ; and having confidential 
servants who were devoted to us, I 
was certain nothing could transpire 
without my instant knowledge: but 
I was impatient to seize some oppor- 
tunity for putting an end to this de- 
grading situation. 

“Among the constant visitors at 
our réunions was the Viscount de 
V——, who was openly the most se- 
dulous attendant on madame. He 
was a young man of great personal 
attractions, high birth, and great 
wealth, witty and accomplished ; so 
much so, that he had obtained the 
sobriquet of ‘Cresus Crichton.’ 
The viscount’s attentions to madame 
were offered with great empressement, 
and augmented the envy and jea- 
lousy with which the fashionable of 
her own sex regarded her. Scandal 
began to be busy. I could have sent 
the viscount a cartel, but this would 
have been his death, and I did not 
desire to become his murderer. He 
was an accomplished shot, but I was 
far his superior ; for though I had 
never been known to fire a pistol, 
and was, to their seeming, exactly 
the man to be trifled with, they were 
mistaken. I could strike the poupée 
at forty paces, a dozen times in suc- 
cession. Besides, his fire was slow; 
mine with the signal. I could not 
bring myself to injure this young 
man. He was frank, generous, and 
high-spirited, and there was nothing 
in his conduct but what the detest- 
able habits of society permitted. He 
was, moreover, unconscious of the 
thorn that rankled in my heart, and 
how sorely he was pressing upon it. 
Idid not hate his beauty because J 
was ugly, and I bore him no resent- 
ment; however, I dreaded lest ma- 
dame’s feelings should be entram- 
melled. I had never found it diffi- 
cult to penetrate madame’s exact sen- 
timents. Hitherto she was free, but 
I should be culpablesto let her be 
longer exposed to temptation, At 
this juncture a circumstance hap- 
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me which, I perceived, if skilfully 
andled, might serve greatly to my 
advantage. A note fell into my 
hands directed to madame, and sealed 
with the viscount’s arms. I did not 
hesitate to peruse it. It contained a 
pressing invitation to be allowed to 
attend her to the Duke of s, to 
hear the divine Pasta (then in the 
zenith of her glory, and who was to 
execute the chefs-d’auvre in Nina), 
before a réunion of the élite of Paris. 
The viscount and madame had exe- 
cuted much of this music together ; 
and the note concluded by adding, 
‘Such heavenly sounds require your 
angelic company alone to realise all 
that is perfect on earth.’ My reso- 
lution was taken. I determined to 
give madame the opportunity to ac- 
cept this invitation. After carefully 
resealing the note, I caused it to be 
delivered to madame. An hour af- 
terwards I presented myself before 
her. I found her silent, thoughtful, 
and uneasy. It appeared to me that 
duty and a sense of decorum were 
strong—that virtue was not alarmed 
—and her simplicity blinded her to 
her danger. But when I stated the 
necessity for my absence at the Cham- 
bers, on affairs of government, till 
late at night, I became aware that 
the demon temptation was at work, 
from the urgency and anxiety with 
which she entreated me to remain. 
I, however, pleaded the necessity of 
my engagement, and retired to pre- 
pare for a result which I saw, by 
her want of fortitude, was inevitable. 
I need not say, the viscount con- 
ducted the countess to his own hétel, 
which I entered as soon as he, and 
followed them to his chamber. As 
I approached the door, I heard ma- 
dame’s voice loud in reproach, and 
on entering, found her standing in 
the middle of the room, scarlet with 
indignation, the viscount on his knees 
before her. I closed the door after 
me, and turned the key. My wife 
sunk upon the sofa, overwhelmed by 
her feelings. ‘The viscount rose from 
his knees, full of mortification, but 
maintaining the perfect self-posses- 
sion of a man of the world. I drew 
a pair of mg from my cloak, and, 
placing them on the table, took my 
seat opposite him. 

“¢ Will it not be more in keeping,’ 
said he, pointing to the weapons, ‘ to 
await the lady’s absence ?’ 
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“¢From your manner, Monsieur 
le Vicomte,’ I replied, coolly, ‘one 
would imagine I had come for your 
wife, instead of my own.’ 

“ At the sound of my voice ma- 
dame recovered herself. She seemed 
astonished at my composure, and 
rising ia embarrassment, would have 
placed herself beside me, but I re- 
pulsed her, saying,— 

“* When you can bring your 
heart with you will be time enough.’ 

“ She cast a reproachful look upon 
me, and sank again into her seat, co- 
vering her face with her hands. 
There wasa pause, which the viscount 
at length broke, by saying,— 

“<'This triumph, monsieur, is 
somewhat lengthy; will you take 
satisfaction on the spot, or what do 
propose ?” 

“*T did not come to seek your 
blood,’ replied I. 

“*Why, then, these pistols?’ he 
inquired. 

“¢ Because,’ I said, ‘I would have 
you know what I say arises from 
neces. not from fear. Monsieur 
e Vicomte, I come not here to up- 
braid you; I come to convince ma- 
dame of the viciousness of that circle 
of folly with which she suffers her- 
self to be surrounded—to prove to 
her the danger which attends it. 
Whether I belie the galaxy of satel- 
lites that float around her, she her- 
self shall be the judge. You love 
my wife, Monsieur le Vicomte— 
you have told her so a thousand 
times. You have pitied her for be- 
ing sacrificed to a monster like my- 
self—you set off your own perfec- 
tions against my deformity. I love 
her too. Now let her be judge of 
the difference in the quality of your 
love and mine. Monsieur, [ come to 
make you happy. I give this lady 
to you. You are a bachelor; I can 
be divorced ; you shall marry her, 
and that which on earth you most 
desire will be yours.’ 

“The viscount was thrown com- 
pletely off his guard. I knew full 
well he was in a position in the Lux- 
embourg, in a certain exalted quar- 
ter, that rendered matrimony the 
sure path to disgrace and banishment 
from the gay world. 

“*QLet her,’ I continued, ‘share 
your love, your high station, your 
affluence; she will well become it 
all. On the honour of a man con- 
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sumed with wretchedness and misery, 
she is as pure as when first she 
quitted her father’s home. Ah, 
monsieur, you are amazed! You 
dream not what wretches such as I, 
whose bones are covered in an un- 
beauteous case, are doomed to suffer. 
Monsieur, you pause. Do you hesi- 
tate to take that, now it is offered, 
which you have sought so long, with 
such eager pa and open perse- 
verance, in the sight of all the world? 
Is your boastful affection mere words 
—the folly of the hour, the herald 
of shame and repentance? Be 
prompt, monsieur; make your de- 
cision, and end this hateful scene.’ 

“I was not prepared for this,’ 
said the viscount, in vain endeayour- 
ing to overcome his embarrassment. 
‘I cannot submit to this result—I 
must have recourse to the argument 
on the table.’ 

“* Observe, madame,’ I said, ad- 
dressing myself to my wife, ‘ you are 
rejected. Nay, rather than receive 
you honourably, this gentleman, who 
professes to love you, would seek to 
escape you, even in the arms of 
death. Isthisenough? Is this hu- 
miliation --degradation, or will you 
help me to a name befitting it ” 

“ Whilst I spoke she rose from the 
sofa, and placed herself behind my 
chair. She leaned upon my shoul- 
der—I felt her tremble. Her tears 
fell fast—they were drops of precious 
balm upon my heart. I addressed 
myself anew to the viscount. 

*“ You sit there, monsieur, with all 
the blandishments that Nature can 
lavish upon a man, the idol of the 
opposite sex, the envy of your own, 
sated with success. od see before 
you one of the unfortunates of her 
caprice—one who has but a single 
pretension to humanity, and that is 
invisible—it is his heart! It is 
thought among you, that because | 
have a rough exterior, to aspire to 
the beautiful is in me a crime—that 
I have no title to affections! Oh, 
monsieur, could you but see the rich 
mine of love within this poor ex- 
terior, treasured for none in this vast 
crowd save her—this fairest crea- 
ture, you would hold me in contempt 
no more! Listen, Monsieur le Vi- 
comte—I will conceal nothing from 
you. I loved this lady from the first 
hour that she blessed my sight, with 
a passion that consumed my being, 
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and left no choice between its grati- 
fication and utter misery. She mar- 
ried me in hate—her heart was turned 
against me, and she would only con- 
sent to live, on condition of a friend- 
ship so cold that my soul was 
frozen in its element. Yet, day 
by day, I offered up an untired 
patience—a watchful affection, on 
this shrine. Hope was almost dead 
within me, yet still I hoped! — 
Love was ashamed to feel so abject, 
- still I loved! Behold the qua- 
ity of my affection—contrast it with 
that of the libertine! Oh, monsieur, 
judge my feelings at seeing that 
which is mine, but to which I 
dare not aspire, freely played for by 
= and others. And for what? 

o throw away! The very terms 
by which I hold existence (‘for oh, 
madame,’ I continued, turning to- 
wards her, ‘ nothing can quench my 
love but death!’) thrown by as a 
cast-off garment. You, monsieur, 
are a man of fashion and of the world, 
yet, unlike your peers, you have a 
fresh and noble heart. Plead for me 
—in charity give me the influence of 
that seductive voice which you re- 
nounce on your own account! You 
owe me somewhat for my patience— 
teach her that there is a charm in 
the innate soul greater than the man 
corporeal! ‘Teach her to believe 
that in me, unsightly and contemned, 
she rejects all that man can offer, 
forbear, or suffer for ner sake !’ 

“T had not miscalculated the vis- 
count; he rose from his seat with 
emotion, and approached me. 

“* How little do we know the 
misery we inflict on others!’ said he. 
‘Noble De Perron, forgive me; and 
you, madame, I ask your pardon. 
Cherish, I implore you, an affection 
so devoted: shew but an equal con- 
stancy, and the world, which is now 
permitted to look on you with com- 
passion, will stand aloof with admir- 
ation. I will nake what amends I 
can,’ he added, wringing my hand as 
he left the room. 

“T conducted my wife to our home 
and made no alteration in my con- 
duet towards her, except that, if pos- 
sible, I was more humble, kind, and 
attentive, than heretofore ; while her 
self-abasement was so great, that it 
was many days before I could re- 
store her cheerful confidence. 

“The viscount conducted himself as 
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a man of honour, at a cost that the 
mere man of ton would shrink from. 
He stopped the mouth of scandal by 
the sacrifice of his own vanity. The 
night following, madame was sur- 
prised (though I was not) to see him 
enter our saloon, and, with perfect 
ease and assurance, pay his court to 
her as before, and even in a more 
marked and public manner. After 
what had occurred, this insult stung 
her to the quick (as was his inten- 
tion). A freezing coldness, not un- 
mingled with scorn, was returned by 
madame, which was soon perceived 
by the assembly. For the next two 
nights he pursued the same course, 
and submitted to the same ordeal, 
making it to be understood that he 
had accomplished a failure. He then 
retired with well-feigned mortifica- 
tion and confusion, thereby esta- 
blishing the reputation of madame, 
and saving her from the attempts of 
others, as few could hope to please 
where the most accomplished cour- 
tier of the day had failed. 

“Madame had bought experience, 
and became retiring and circumspect, 
but was not adequate to the difficult 
task of drawing lustre from a licen- 
tious circle by despising it—an art 
which she afterwards acquired to 
perfection, as the following cireum- 
stance will shew. 

“There was at that time in great 
vogue in Paris the Chevalier de Rose- 
ville, a fellow notorious for every 
vice under the sun. His real name 
was Bois le Dreux, from the Lyon- 
nais; like myself, sprung from humble 
origin. This man could boast neither 
refinement nor accomplishments ; but 
he had a — capacity, that could 
adapt itself to all persons and occa- 
sions. His figure was symmetrical, 
and his countenance handsome, but 
faded with the pallor of dissipation. 
He was a successful and unserupu- 
lous gambler, cruel and vicious in in- 
trigue, a professed ducllist, and well- 
known master of his weapons. He 
revelled in a princely fortune, ac- 
cumulated by cards and dice, and 
every imaginable species of villany. 
By means of his wealth he found a 
way into the highest ranks of society, 
and by his remorseless reputation he 
held his sway unattacked. If it 
could be said I entertained a feeling 
of hate to any human creature, that 
was the man. De Roseville, wnin- 
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vited, mingled with the visitors at 
my house. The retiring of the one 
was the signal for the other's entrée ; 
for the viscount was a sort of game 
he did not care to come in contact 
with. He was introduced by a party 
who did not dare refuse him ; for it 
was but a week previous that he shot 
a youth named De l’Orme, of good 
family and inoffensive character, 
merely to keep up his reputation and 
create intimidation. 

“ From the moment he entered m 
house, this man established himself 
at the side of madame: he became a 
complete persecution. But I was 
not sorry for this, as I desired no- 
thing so much as to give her an en- 
tire disgust to these impertinences. 
Already my courage had been can- 
vassed—-a challenge, and, conse- 
quently, my death, was daily looked 
for by the gaping crowd. In 
truth, mv patience was well-nigh ex- 
hausted, whe: the viscount, who, 
from the time we had come to an un- 
derstanding of each other's charac- 
ter, had been entirely in my confi- 
dence, gave me reasons to fear that 
De Roseville had set his will that he 
would not be baffled by madame, 
and it was probable that he would 
resort to the base and desperate 
means which he was well known to 
have taken more than once before, 
and which was neither more nor less 
than an enlévement. It was clear the 
villain must be dealt with at once; but 
how was a matter of no small delibera- 
tion, for, from the first, I had re- 
solved madame’s name should not 
be sullied in the matter. I entered 
into a project with the viscount, and 
we together, that evening, attended 
the club which he frequented. We 
made for the table where he sat, 
and commenced play. Our intrusion 
struck De Roseville with evident 
surprise: he whispered to his com- 
panion, with an expression between 
a smile and a sneer. De Roseville 
was as expert as a juggler; let him 
shuffle, cut, nay but touch the cards, 
when out of your hands, it was fa- 
tal. I was not long in finding legi- 
timate cause for attacking him. 

“* Monsieur de Roseville,’ I said, 
addressing him in atone that drew 
all eyes upon us, and made the at- 
tack unflinchingly personal, ‘I do 
not approve the manner in which 
you have cut those cards. You have 
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placed an honour—it is the ace of 
spades !’ 

“T turned over the cards and 
shewed the one named. It was but 
a guess, however ; yet, as the stakes 
were heavy, and this was the card 
he wanted, the cheat might be con- 
sidered a certainty. He was con- 
founded. 

“T continued my attack. 

“Your habit of cheating, and 
your impostures of all sorts, are so 
notorious, that, if the company are 
of my mind every honest man 
amongst them will lend a finger to 
lodge you in the strect.’ 

“ Play was suspended; all eyes 
were concentrated on the stranger, 
who had dared to beard the lion in 
his den. De Roseville was livid with 
ire. 

“* You are tired of your life, mon- 
sieur, it would seem,’ he said, in a 
voice hoarse with rage. 

“*IfI were,’ was my reply, ‘ you 
are precisely the man to whom I 
would come to rob me of it. But while 
I have yet to live, I will make the 
most of my breath, and by telling 
you what you are—the hated and 
detested of all Paris! Youare a re- 
morseless and unscrupulous mur- 
derer! Del’Orme, who never fired 
a shot till he faced you, and whom 
you murdered to keep up your re- 
poe for blood, is hardly cold in 
nis grave! The flesh is still firm 
upon poor Arnaud’s bones, whom 
= put out of the _ to leave 
iis sister unprotected! Young Le 
Grange you killed to stop his mouth, 
after robbing him of his fortune! 
And more—how many more are 
known to have been sacrificed to 
glut ew evil passions! Messiecurs, 
you know these things to be true! 
you know this villain, who crawls 
into the very bosom of our families, 
leaving his track of venom where'er 
he glides, to be a scoundrel, for whom 
the bagne were too merciful! Is 
there no shame that you permit such 
a monster to breathe amongst you ? 
Is it that you fear h'n? or are you 
willingly his fellows ?’ 

“I believed De Roseville to be a 
coward at bottom, but who found 
courage in the impunity of success 
and skill. I was determined to strike 
terror into his very heart, and de- 
prive him of his dangerous power. 

“* Villain!’ I continued, ‘ how 
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many families have you ruined to 
acquire your wealth? How many 
of your victims are at this moment 
ining in poverty and anguish, or 
ave been driven to madness and 
solitary death ? Your daily occupa- 
tion is to betray innocence, and your 
nights are given to plunder. You 
have shed blood enough to swim in ; 
and are feared and hated of all men 
—a curse to your species.’ 

“(The table was between us, and 
he had risen, pale as death, and stu- 
pified with the audacity and violence 
of my attack. He glared around 
upon the spectators, but there was a 
dead silence.) 

“* Will any one gainsay what I 
have said ? Henceforth, my friends, 
never fear a villain: for my part, 
when I meet a wretch, who is not 
only out of the pale which protects 
all gentlenien, but beyond that of 
humanity also, I serve him thus;’— 
and seizing him suddenly by the 
throat with one hand, while the 
other grasped his collar, spite of a 
feeble resistance, and a few random 
blows, I dragged him over the table 
into the middle of the room. As a 
lutteur, or Breton wrestler, I was too 
great an adept to let him keep his 
equilibrium ; and his dissipated frame 
was like a child’s in my grasp. There 
was a breathless silence, amounting 
to awe, for it was felt I was to pay 
my life for this. At length I threw 
him violently to the ground, and be- 
stowing on him a slight kick as a 
mark of contempt, I left the place 
accompanied by the viscount. 

“To mark the point of what next 
followed, it is necessary I should ex- 
plain to you that, at the time when 
what I am relating occurred, it was 
a common habit to fight duels by 
a that is to say, men of a simi- 

ar description to Venetian bravos 
were to be hired, at a hundred or 
two francs ; they were to be met with 
at every café of a certain descrip- 
tion, and would undertake your 
quarrel against any individual you 
might wish to remove, by insulting 
him, compelling him to come out, 
and shooting him—an event which, 
as they were invariably good shots, 
was sure to happen. It was their 
livelihood; and those who knew the 
depravities which hung about Paris 
will bear me out, that these mis- 
creants augmented their price accord- 


ing to the nature of the wound to be 
inflicted, or the death of the party. 
Having thus far explained, that you 
may understand what follows, I shall 
further observe with respect to duel- 
ling, that there is no crime my soul 
equally abhors, nor is there one more 
worthy of'moral condemnation. Atthe 
time to which I am referring, blood 
wasshed like water ; and many ghastly 
bodies might be seen daily stretched 
out at the Morgue, robbed prema- 
turely of life. I used to feel in pass- 
ing. this public receptacle, that no 
picture within the range of humanity 
could be more distressing; and was 
weighed down with the reflection of 
the domestic distress, broken hearts, 
and desolate hearths, caused by this 
legalised but dreadful crime. The 
day following my attack on De Rose- 
ville, I was publicly insulted by one 
of these brigands, and a ented was 
immediately delivered, to which I 
returned no answer. That night I 
was posted as a coward at the most 
frequented club-room, and other 
public places in Paris. I immedi- 
ately caused the following note to 
be placed beside the placard, wher- 
ever it was found :— 


**¢ Monsieur Perron knows not his 
challenger ; but until he has settled an 
affair with a polisson, who passes by 
the name of ‘The Chevalier de Rose- 
ville,’ but whose real name is ‘ Bois le 
Dreux,’ an impostor from the Lyonnais, 
and who is under his personal chastise- 
ment, M. Perron does not consider him- 
self at liberty. After that event, he 
pledges himself to answer all comers, from 
a hundred to a thousand francs.’ 


“This ruse, therefore, failed: and 
the tables were completely turned on 
Roseville, who had now no means of 
escaping from contempt and obloquy 
but the field. I received his chal- 
lenge accordingly. In this case I 
was resolved to leave as little as pos- 
sible to chance. The choice of the 
weapons was with me, I should have 
chosen to fight an American duel, 
with the all-fatal rifle, but this was 
not then in use, and I feared De 
Roseville, not knowing my expert- 
ness at the pistol, would raise an 
objection. I therefore went to the 
Salle d’ Armes, which he frequented, 
and found him there, in the act of 

ractising, surrounded by a party of 
is colleagues, looking pale and dis~ 
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figured from our late scuffle. I 
bowed slightly and passed on. This 
was an opportunity of making him 
know what he had to expect, and I 
resolved not to miss it. I took 
twenty shots at the poupée (a doll 
as big as my thumb, made of Indian- 
rubber, painted white, which dipped 
when struck, and recovered itself by 
means of a spring). I displaced it 
with ease every time: but I was 
somewhat embarrassed, as I did not 
wish him to become aware of the 
secret of my quick fire, and I dwelt 
upon my aim in a manner quite dif- 
ferent from my usual style. I heard 
from the viscount that Roseville was 
aghast; his practice was bad, and 
altogether he was quite out of him- 
self. The duel was on the following 
morning. Roseville had agreed to 
my proposition to use rifles. You 
see that one hanging against the 
wall, small in bore, and nearly six 
feet in length—a real Kentuckian ? 
it is the one I fought with. I doubt 
not you will be surprised to hear 
that I insisted on madame’s presence 
at the duel: possibly you will con- 
demn such a measure; it certainly 
was an outrage against all prescribed 
rules of society. But though I will 
not confess to eccentricity (of which 
I am often accused), and for this 
reason, that my motives of action 
are strong and consistent, whereas 
eccentricity is more or less extrava- 
gant, and borders on absurdity; yet 
{ will admit, that in extraordinary 
positions I do not hesitate to avail 
myself of extraordinary means to 
produce a result. In fact, the air of 
my native mountains still influences 
my nature, though full half my life 
has been spent in Paris. I am a 
sort of mongrel, so to speak, between 
barbarism and refinement. I will, 
however, state the reasons that actu- 
ated me in this particular. I meant 
it as an effectual preventive to her 
being in future a prey to these hunt- 
ers after intrigue, these pests of so- 
ciety ; intending she should suppose 
our quarrel arose on her account, as 
in truth it did. I had also a latent 
hope, that her seeing my life placed 
in jeopardy for her, after my long 
patience and inexhaustible kindness, 
would touch the right chord! You 
shall see how far I was correct in 
this conjecture. 

“She never did, nor ever would 
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have questioned my will. I requested 
her to envelope herself in my large 
travelling cloak, and to remain in 
the carriage a silent spectator to 
whatever might occur. Wetook up 
the viscount, and without exchang- 
ing a word reached the ground be- 
fore my antagonist had arrived. 

“He was not long behind, and 
the preliminaries were quickly ar- 
ranged. We were to be placed at a 
hundred ge distance, and advance 
upon each other step by step, with 
the option of firing at discretion. 
But woe to him who should fire first 
and miss! His opponent had only 
to approach and put the muzzle to 
his breast. Such was the arrange- 
ment. 

“T never once thought of failure, 
so entire was my self-confidence ; 
and I had, throughout, no intention 
of killing my man—this would have 
been contrary to my fired principle. 
My object was to strike him on the 
right shoulder, so as to disable the 
limb, and for the future put it out 
of his power to gamble, intrigue, or 
murder, as he had been in the habit 
of doing for so long a time. But 
now the moment was come, and I 
had the opportunity of doing what 
the laws should have done for me 
—nerved, also, with the convic- 
tion that I was making common 
cause with humanity—my repug- 
nance to shed blood rose powerful 
within me; but I summoned all my 
firmness to go through with the part 
I had assigned myself. As the 
shoulder would be somewhat covered 
with the stock of the rifle, my aim 
must be to the greatest nicety. I 
examined his piece ; it was Sake 
for his, and well for my purpose, 
being very thin ‘at the stock, and 
badly balanced. His only chance was 
in a near approach before he fired. 

“ We were placed. 

“ T looked upon madame ; she was 
pale, but motionless as 4 statue. | 
nodded cheerfully to her. The sig- 
nal was given at that instant, and 
we advanced towards each other at a 
funerea! pace, our rifles poised, and 
fingers on the trigger—watchful as 
lynxes at every motion. This slow 
process—while death hangs in the 
air over one’s head—is apt to try the 
nerves. Mine were as cool as if [ had 
been waiting for a hart in the thicket. 
I have said, the secret of my success 
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depended on the quickness of my 
aim, for I got an instantancous sight. 
If he approached within sixty yards 
I could execute any maneuvre I 
pleased. He came within thirty 
yards—a murderous distance—he 
then stopped rather suddenly, and 
brought his rifle to his shoulder ; it 
was somewhat covered, but I fired, 
and the ball went straight as an ace 
to its aim; yet, keeping as closely as 
possible to the wood of his stock, 
which was carved, it glanced against 
an angle and shot upwards. De 
Roseville whirled round two or three 
times and fell on his face, his piece 
going off in the air. 

“When turned over he presented 
a spectacle too dreadful to describe. 
Hlis jaw was shattered, and the right 
eye forced from its socket—a fittin 
spectacle for a duellist! I felt sic 
at heart, and madame was horror- 
struck. We drove rapidly home, 
without giving vent to our feelings 
in words. Sobs, however, broke 
from her; and the movement of the 
cloak in which she remained enve- 
loped, shewed how powerful was her 
emotion. 

“When we entered our room she 
rushed into my arms, and threw her- 
self upon my bosom, imploring for- 
giveness for the past. J felt her heart 
throb upon my own—her tears wet 
my cheek—Sue was mine!!! Here 
then, was at last an end to all my 
suffecing!! To describe my feelings 
would be impossible — rapture, too 
great almost for nature to support! 

“From that hour to the present 
no cloud has over our unvary- 
ing sympathies, not a cold word has 
broken the harmony of our commu- 


” 
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The narrative of M. Perron, told 
with all the earnestness that the re- 
capitulation would awaken in one 
who could revel in the remembrance 
of past woe as compared with pre- 
sent bliss, affected me with deep 
emotion. Nothing could surpass the 
interest it excited in me, now that I 
had become acquainted with my ex- 
traordinary host and hostess. 

M. Perron, also, subsequently con- 
ciuded the fate of De Roseville. 

“For many years after the above 
happy termination of all my suffer- 
ings, a man was led through the 
streets of Paris in poverty and dark- 
ness, begging his bread. That man 
was De Roseville! The injuries of 
the duel, in the sequel, deprived him 
of both his on te plunderer, in 
his helpless condition, was in his 
turn plundered of his ill-gotten 
wealth. He had neither friend nor 
conscience to console him. The last 
few years of hjs degraded existence 
were supported by a pittance which 
I uel to be delivered to him by 
an unknown hand. 

“The viscount redeemed himself 
even beyond my hopes, much as I 
reckoned on his good, natural dispo- 
sitions. We continue to live on 
terms of the sincerest friendship and 
mutual esteem.” 

Here my narrative must end ; and 
I hope my readers will acknowledge, 
that an acquaintance with these par- 
ticulars of their early career added 
no little zest to the ae T ex- 
perienced whilst domiciled with M. 
and Madame Perron. [I trust, also, 
they will share the regret with which 
I took leave of personages of such 
intrinsic worth. 
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PERICO: THE MEXICAN VAGABOND, 


Cuarter I. 


TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS. 


Or all the cities built by the Span- 
iards in the New World, Mexico is 
the handsomest; and Europe might 
be proud of reckoning it amongst 
her capitals. In the midst of ter- 
races, of houses, and of flowers which 
ornament these terraces, rise up 
churches, with domes of blue and 
yellow earthenware ; houses, with 
bright, many-coloured walls; and 
balconies overhung with canvass, 
which gives them the appearance of 
a constant gala. The cathedral oc- 
cupies one side of the Plaza Mayor, 
and towers over the palace of the 
presidency, a low parallelogram, con- 
taining within itself the seven ad- 
ministrations, a prison, a botanical 
garden, a barrack, and the two Cham- 
bers. The Ayuntamiento (munici- 
pality) forms with the palace a right 
angle, continued by the porticos of 
Las Flores and the Parian, vast com- 
mercial stores. The streets of Santo 
Domingo, of San Francisco, of Ta- 
cuba, of La Monnaie, and of Mon- 
terilla, those vomitories of the great 
city, pour into the Plaza Mayor a 
crowd incessantly renewed, always in 
motion, a few minutes spent in which, 
suffice to shew you Mexican society 
in its strangest contrasts of vice and 
virtue, of splendour and of misery. 
At the hour of the angelus espe- 
cially, horsemen, pedestrians, and 
carriages, form on the Plaza Mayor 
a compact, many-coloured crowd, in 
which gold, silk, and rags are min- 
gled in singular confusion. The 
Indians are returning to their vil- 
lages, the populace to the suburbs. 
The ranchero pulls up his horse in 
the midst of the pedestrians, who 
make way but slowly; the aguador 
(water-carrier), whose day’s work is 
over, crosses the Plaza, bent under 
his chochocol of porous earthenware ; 
the officer strolls towards the cafés 
or the gambling-houses, in which he 
will spend his evening; the non- 
commissioned officer makes way for 
himself with the help of a vine- 
branch, the sign of his rank, as it 
formerly was of the Roman centurion. 


The red petticoats of the women of 
the lower class contrast with the saya 
and black mantilla of the lady, who 
shades herself with her fan from the 
last ray of the sun. Monks of every 
colour pervade the crowd. Here the 
padre with his large hat, elbows the 
Franciscan in his blue gown, silken 
cord girdle, and large white felt hat ; 
there goes the Dominican, in his 
lugubrious black and white costume, 
reminding one of Torquemada, the 
founder of the Inquisition ; further 
on, the brown gown of the Capuchin 
contrasts with the white and flowing 
draperies of the Brother of Mercy. 
Sights and varied incidents succeed 
one another amidst this gaudy crowd. 
Sometimes, as the drum of the bar- 
racks calls to muster, the double 
gates of the santuario are flung open, 
a carriage covered with gilding drives 
forth, the ringing of a bell mingles 
with the roll of the drum, and the 
entire crowd uncovers, kneels, and 
bows before the holy sacrament taken 
to some dying person. Woe to the 
ignorant or philosophical stranger 
who should disdain to bow the knee! 
Sometimes a detachment of three 
soldiers, escorted by six officers, and 
preceded by twelve musicians, appear 
on the Plaza ; itis a bandoof supreme 
authority, for the promulgation of 
which this profusion of music and 
embroidered uniforms is displayed. 
Such before the oracion is the gene- 
ral aspect of the Plaza Mayor, a true 
forum, in the midst of which the 
people of Mexico—*“the sovereign 
people,” so its flatterers call it—stirs 
beneath its rags, for ever in search of 
a new master to whom it may sacri- 
fice the master of the day before, 
quite indifferent as to political prin- 
ciples, and mistaking disorder for 
liberty, never suspecting that the 
repeated attempts of anarchy may 
some day knock down the rotten 
body ofthis singular republic, already 
tottering, after an existence of five- 
and-twenty years. 

Yet every evening, at the first 
ringing of the angelus, all noise ceases 
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on the Plaza Mayor, as if by enchant- 
ment. The crowd stops and becomes 
silent. ‘Then, as the last vibrations 
die away, the movement is resumed. 
The crowd disperses in all directions ; 
carriages drive away, horsemen gal- 
lop off, pedestrians hasten home, but 
not always quickly enough to escape 
from the sword or lazo of audacious 
robbers, who murder or rob some- 
times even in open daylight and be- 
fore all.* Night once set in, the 
Plaza is deserted ; a few promenaders 
stroll by moonlight along the pave- 
ment in front of the church porch ; 
some remain seated, or swing in- 
dolently on the iron chains which 
connect the granite kerbstones of the 
santuariv. Day is done, nocturnal 
scenes begin, and the léperos become 
for a few hours masters of the city. 
The lépero is one of the most singu- 
lar types of Mexican society. Those 
who have seen Mexico, not only in 
the joyful agitation which precedes 
the oracion, but likewise buried in 
the sinister silence of night, can alone 
tell how fearful and singular is the 
character of this Mexican lazzarone. 
At once brave and cowardly, calm 
and violent, fanatical and incredulous, 
believing in God just enough to have 
a salutary fear of the devil, an eternal 
gambler, quarrelsome by disposition, 
athief by instinct, hissobriety equalled 
only by his intemperance, the lépero 
can accommodate his laziness as well 
as his humour to every caprice of 
fortune. By turns a street porter, a 
mason, a conductor of horses, a street 
paviour, a shopkeeper, the lépero is 
every where. Every where he prac- 
tises his favourite profession — in 
churches, processions, and public 
sights; and every where to the in- 
jury of the spectators: his life is 
consequently but a long struggle 
with justice, which is itself not safe 
from his thefts. Prodigal when rich, 
the lépero is, nevertheless, resigned 
and courageous when poor. If he 
arns in the morning sufficient for 
the day’s expenses, he ceases to work. 
Sometimes his precarious resources 
fail. Quiet, and without fear of 
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thieves, he stretches himself, wrapped 
up in a torn blanket, at the angle of 
the pavement or on a door-step. 
There, scraping away on his jaruna 
(small mandolin), gazing with stoical 
serenity at the pulqueria (public- 
house), where credit is unknown to 
him, he listens vacantly to the bub- 
bling of the adjacent stew, draws 
more tightly round him the cord 
which girths his stomach, breakfasts 
off a sunbeam, sups off a cigarette, 
and falls asleep without thinking of 
the morrow. 

I must confess my weakness. Amidst 
the idle and noisy crowd which at- 
tracted me every evening to the 
Plaza Mayor, my attention willingly 
neglected the higher ranks to fix 
itself on the ragged groups, which 
presented at once the saddest and 
truest picture of Mexican society. 
For example, I never met a lépero in 
the picturesque tatters of his costume 
without wishing to observe more 
closely this class of vagabonds, who 
reminded me of the strangest heroes 
of picaresque romances. I was cu- 
rious to compare these impure sons of 
large cities with the wild adven- 
turers I had encountered in the 
forests and savannahs. During the 
commencement of my stay at Mexico, 
I sought, therefore, and succeeded, 
through the mediation ofa Franciscan 
monk, who was my friend, in being 
admitted to the honourable intimacy 
of a thorough-bred lépero, named 
Perico the Zaragate.f Unfortunately, 
our mutual relations had no sooner 
commenced than I was already, for 
good reasons, tempted to end them. 
I had only obtained from the lépero 
some very insignificant revelations of 
his condition, as well as that of his 
fellows; and the quantity of piasters 
which Perico had contrived to ex- 
tract from me was sufficient to make 
me reflect. I had firmly resolved on 
giving up such expensive lessons, 
when, one morning, entered fray 
Serapio, the worthy friar who had 
introduced me to Perico. 

“TI come,” said the Franciscan, 
“to take you to the bull-fights of 


* A journal, the Siglh XIXth, of the 11th of November, 1845, published a com- 
plaint, addressed to his excellency the ayuntamiento, on the subject of robbers, who 
had forestalled the fall of day, and chosen the hour of noon for the exercise of 
their terrible industry. The complaint and the municipal council's answer are two 


equally curious documents. 


t <aragate, a vagabond of the most dangerous species, 
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the Plaza of iNecati¢lan; there will 
be a jamaica and a monte Parnaso, 
which will render the affair most 
piquant.” 

“ What is a jamaica, and what a 
monte Parnaso ?” 

* You will know presently ; let us 
set off, for eleven is about to strike, 
and we shall barely arrive in time to 
seat ourselves.” 

I had never been able to with: cand 
the attractions of a bull-fight, and 
fray Serapio’s company procured me 
the advantage of traversing with 
safety the suburbs which surround 
Mexico with a dangerous girdle. In 
the suburb near the square of Neca- 
tillan especially, it is almost always 
dangerous to venture in European 
costume, and I never traversed it alone 
without some uneasiness. The monk’s 
hood would shield the Parisian coat. 
I eagerly accepted fray Serapio’s 
offer, and we set forth. For the first 
time I contemplated without uneasi- 
ness the dirty, unpaved streets, the 
dilapidated, blackened houses, cradles 
and refuges of the bandits who infest 
the roads and frequently pillage the 
houses of the city. A number of 
one-eyed, scarred léperos drank, 
whistled, and screamed in the taverns, 
wrapped in their stained cotton wrap- 
pers or ragged frazadas.* Women, 
scantily clothed in frightful rags, 
stood on the door-steps of the houses 
amidst naked children, who rolled in 
the mud with shrill screams. As 
they pass these hideous dens, the 
terror of the police, the judge mutters 
a prayer, the alcade crosses himself, 
the corchete (bailiff) shrinks into as 
small a compass as he can, and the 
honest man shudders; but the monk 
passes on with head erect, a smile on 
his lips, and the rustling of his gown 
is more respected there than the 
clatter of the sword of a celador; 
often, like tamed tigers who recognise 
their masters, the bandits uncover 
themselves as he passes by, and come 
to kiss his hand. 

The square of Necatitlan presented 
a singular sight, and one new to me. 
On one side the sun poured with 
intolerable brilliancy on the palcos 
de sol,t and behind the blankets and 
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rebozos hung up to shade them, tie 
populace, ranged in noisy pyramids, 
performed a frightful concert of 
screaming and whistling. On the 
shady side, the officers’ plumes and 
the variegated silk shawls formed a 
group which partially refreshed the 
eyesight, saddened by the poverty 
and bareness of the boxes exposed to 
the sun. I had a hundred times seen 
this sight, I had seen the crowd 
wearied but not cloyed with carnage, 
when towards evening, at the close of 
the fights, hoarse exclamations alone 
burst from exhausted throats, when 
the sun’s lengthened rays gleamed 
through the iil-joined boards of the 
amphitheatre; when the smell of blood 
attracted bands of famished vultures 
above the circus; but I had never 
seen the arena itself altered as it was 
that day. Large wooden bars filled 
the space usually devoted to the fight ; 
covered with grass, with flowers, and 
odoriferous branches, these scaffold- 
ings looked like an immense saloon 
of verdure, or a cool arbour with 
its mysterious avenues, its windings 
formed to circulate in. The huts 
placed in this bower were so many 
asylums opened to Mexican gas- 
tronomy, so many kitchens, or pues- 
tos,{ of refreshing drinks. In the 
kitchens, there was as usual an ex- 
travagant profusion of nameless stews, 
chiefly based on pimento, fire, and 
lard; in the puestos, there shone 
among the flowers, gigantic glasses 
full of red, green, yellow, and blue 
beverages. The populace of the 
palecos de sol imbibed with delight 
the nauseous smell of the fat ; whilst 
others, more fortunate, enjoyed the 
flesh of the wild duck of the lagoons 
beneath arbours of foliage. 

“ There,” said the Franciscan, 
pointing to the numerous guests 
seated in the arena, “ that is what is 
called a jamaica.” 

“ And what do you call that?” 
said I to my companion, pointing 
out to him a tree five or six yards 
high planted with all its leaves 
in the centre of the arena, and or- 
namented with coarse coloured hand- 
kerchiefs hanging from each of its 
branches. 


* A blanket of common wool, differing in that respect only from the sarape. 
+ The name given to the boxes of that portion of the circus which is exposed to 


the sun. 
¢ Puestos, a shop built of foliage. 
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“ That is the monte Parnaso,” re- 
plied the Franciscan. 

* Are we to have an ascension of 
poets ?” 

“ No, but one of léperos, and of 
the most illiterate, which will be far 
more diverting.” 

As the monk uttered this reply, 
which but half enlightened me, the 
cries of “Toro! toro!” vociferated 
by the gallery, who were scorching in 
the sun, became more and more noisy ; 
the kitchens and puestos of refreshing 
drinks were deserted in a twinkling ; 
breakfasts were suddenly interrupted, 
and the wrecks of green huts soon 
strewed the ground under the im- 
petuous shock of a band of léperos, 
who slid down by the help of their 
blankets from the highest boxes. 
Amongst the madmen who howled 
and jumped about, destroying the 
leafy huts, I was not surprised to 
find my old friend Perico. Without 
him the festival would not have been 
complete. ‘The monte Parnaso, with 
its cotton handkerchiefs, stood alone 
in the midst of the wrecks of all 
kinds which filled the arena, and 
soon became the sole object of the 
glances and efforts of this populace. 
All endeavoured to climb up it to 
seize on the handkerchiefs they co- 
veted, but, as it always happens, the 
efforts of some paralysed the efforts 
of others, and the tree remained erect, 
without any of the strugglers being 
able to measure its circumference. 
At that moment a trumpet sounded 
in the aleade’s box, the door of the 
toril opened, and in bounded the most 
magnificent bull which the neigh- 
bouring haciendas had been able to 
furnish. Unfortunately for the spec- 
tators, who reckoned on seeing the 
léperos exposed to a more terrible 
enemy, the bull was an embolado.* 
The laureates of the monte Parnaso 
shewed, nevertheless, some trepida- 
tion, and glanced with terror at the 
toril. The bull, after a little hesi- 
tation, galloped towards the still erect 
tree. Some léperos ran away, and 
the rest, free from their rivalry, were 
able one after another to spring upon 
the branches of the monte Parnaso. 
An accident was inevitab!2; the bull, 
having attained the foot of the tree 
which bore the léperos, butted at it 


* That is, with a wooden ball at the end of each horn. 
bull devoted to the populace, 
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violently with his horns. The tree 
soon leaned to one side beneath the 
weight with which it was loaded ; 
and at the moment that Perico was 
reaping an ample harvest of hand- 
kerchiefs, it sunk lower and lower 
and fell, dragging with it a fearful 
bunch of clinging bodies. Frantic 
shrieks of laughter and enthusiastic 
applause burst from the twelve thou- 
sand spectators who filled the benches 
and boxes at sight of the unfor- 
tunates who, bruised and lamed, en- 
deavoured to get free from each 
other’s grasp, and from the branches 
in which they were entangled. The 
bull added to the confusion by thread- 
ing this black garland with his horns, 
and I had the grief of seeing the 
unhappy Perico thrown ten feet into 
the air, and fall back in such a state 
of immobility cs to preclude all 
hope of ever continuing my still in- 
complete studies on Mexican society 
under so excellent a master. 

As Perico was with difficulty car- 
ried out of the arena, a hundred 
voices were raised for a priest. Fray 
Serapio hid himself in an angle of 
the box; but however much he dis- 
liked it, he was unable to escape from 
the duty forced upon him by the will 
of the people. He therefore arose 
with a gravity which concealed his 
keen disappointment from the eyes 
of the public, and whispered to me,— 

“ Follow me, you can pass as a 
doctor.” 

“ You jest?” said I. 

“ Not in the least ; if the rascal is 
not quite dead, he will have a doctor 
and a confessor of equal merits.” 

I acc »mpanied the monk with a 
gravity at least equal to his own, and 
whilst we descended the stairs of the 
circus the shouts of laughter and the 
vivas of the crowd proved to us that 
the public of the shade as well as that 
of the sun had already forgotten so 
common an incident. We were 
shewn into a ‘‘tile dark room, formed 
amidst the passages on the ground 
floor. In a corner of this room the 
unfortunate Perico had been laid, 
having first been deprived of all his 
handkerchiefs. Then, partly from 
respect for the Church and the 
faculty (both so worthily repre- 
sented), partly from the desire not to 


In all fights, this is the 
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lose the spectacle of the fight, we 
were left alone. The lépero, his 
head leaning against the wainscot, 
and giving no sign of life, was seated 
rather thafl extended ; his dangling 
arms and face of cadaverous paleness 
indicated that if life had not quite 
abandoned this inert body, but a very 
feeble spark remained. The Fran- 
ciscan and I looked at each other, 
both equally embarrassed by our 
parts. 

“T think,” said I to the monk, 
“that you may, at any rate, give him 
absolution.” 

* Absolvo te,” said fray Serapio, 
roughly kicking the lépero, who ap- 
peared at last sensible to this mark of 
interest, and who murmured, as he 
half unclosed his eyes,— 

“ T believe in God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy ah! the ras- 
cals have carried off my handker- 
chiefs. Senor padre, I am a dead 
man.” 

*“ Not yet, my son,” replied the 
monk ; “ but, perhaps, you have only 
a little time le“ to confess your sins, 
and you will not do amiss to profit 
by it, that I may throw open to you 
the folding-doors of heaven. I warn 
you that I am in a hurry.” 

“Is not the fight over?” naively 
asked poor Perico. “ But I think 
that, on the whole,” continued he, 
feeling himself, “ I am, perhaps, less 
ill than you think.” 

Then, perceiving me, Perico closed 
his eyes, as if fainting, and continued, 
in a very feeble voice,— 

“ Truly [ feel very bad, very bad ; 
and if you will listen to my con- 
fession, [ shall soon have done.” 

“ Begin, then, my son.” 

The monk then kneeled. down by 
the sick man, who, however, bore no 
external traces of wounds. ‘Taking 
off his large grey hat, Perico leaned 
towards the monk’s car, and I with- 
drew toa little distance, not to disturb 
the lépero, who thus began :— 

“T accuse myself, firstly, my fa- 
ther, of having answered the advances 
of that cavalier with the basest in- 
gratitude, by laying him under con- 
tribution as often as I could, and yet 
not so often as [ could have wished ; 
for which I entreat him not to bear 
me any ill will, for, after all, I was 
tenderly attached to him.” 

I bowed assent. 

“I also accuse myself, my father, 


, 
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of having stolen the gold watch of 
the Judge Sayosa, the last time I 
appeared before him.” 

“ How was that, my son?” 

“ The Seiior Sayosa had the im- 
prudence to wish to see what time it 
was in my presence, and gave a ges- 
ture of surprise, complaining that he 
had left his gold watch and chain at 
home. I said to myself instantly 
that, if I was not hung, there was a 
good stroke of business in store for 
me. Ignorant of the fate awaiting 
me, I gave a hint to a friend of mine 
who was at that moment set at liberty. 
You must know that the judge had 
a well-known foible for turkeys.” 

“I do not understand you, my 
son ?” 

* You will understand me pre- 
sently. My friend bought a superb 
turkey, and hastened with it to the 
wife of Seiior Sayosa, saying that her 
husband had desired him to bring her 
this noble animal; the judge also 
requested her, added my friend, to 
give the bearer the chain and gold 
watch which he had left at home. 
It was thus the watch P 

“ This is a serious matter, my son.” 

“TI have done still worse, father ; 
the next day I robbed the judge's 
wife of- r 

“ Of what, my son ?” 

“ Of the turkey, father. You un- 
derstand one does not like to lose 
any thing,” murmured Perico, in a 
doleful voice. 

The monk with difficulty restrained 
a burst of hilarity caused by the 
lépero’s revelation. 

** And what motive, my son,” he 
returned, in a tremulous tone, “ had 
brought you before the Judge 
Sayosa ?” 

“ A trifle. I had consented for a 
few crowns to serve the revenge of an 
inhabitant of this town (the name is 
immaterial). I was shewn the cava- 
lier I was to strike. He was a young 
and handsome man, and remarkable 
from a long, narrow scar over his 
right eyebrow. I concealed myself 
near the door of a certain house 
where this man usually went every 
evening after the oracion. I saw 
him enter the house which had been 
pointed out to me. Night was fall- 
ing, and I waited. ‘Two hours passed ; 
there was no one passing in the silent 
street, and him I expected did not 
come out, I was seized with a wish 
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to see what kept him so long. The 
room was on the ground floor, I 
therefore looked through the bars of 
a window which had been left partly 
open, doubtless from the extreme 
heat.” 

Perico, either from weakness or 
from some other motive, seemed, in 
continuing his confession, to yicld 
only with repugnance to the ascend- 
ancy exercised over him by fray 
Serapio; he seen:ed like one of those 
somnambulists who unwillingly un- 
fold their thcugits beneath the in- 
fluence of the magnetic fluid. I in- 
terrogated the monk with a glance to 
know if I should retire—a glance 
kept me where I was. 

“ Beneath a picture of all the 
saints,” continued Perico, “ slumbered 
an old woman wrapped up to the 
eyes in wer rebozo, The handsome 
young man, whom I recognised, was 
seated on a sofa. Kneeling before 
him, her head resting on his knees, 
was a young and beautiful woman, 
her eyes fixed on him, absorbed in 
loving contemplation. The young 
man was pulling to pieces a red rose 
which nestled in the transparent shell 
formed by the comb which fastened 
up the hair of the head bent before 
him. I understood why the time ap- 
peared so short to him. Perhaps 
the movement of compassion I felt 
will be reckoned above as something 
in my favour, for I felt quite sad at 
having to cut the thread of so sweet 
a romance.” 

“Did you then kill him, unhappy 
man ?” exclaimed the monk. 

“T seated myself in the shade on 
the pavement, in front of the house. 
I was touched, and felt so discour- 
aged, that I fell asleep at my post. 
The noise of a door opening roused 
me out of my doze; a man went 
out. I then said to myself, a pro- 
mise is a sacred thing, this is not the 
time to give way to my natural ten- 
derness, and I sprung up. In a se- 
cond I was on the heels of the stran- 
ger. The sounds of a piano were 
almost immediately heard behind 
the window which was then closed. 
It was easy to divine that pleasure 
doubled the agility of the fingers 
which ran over the keys. ‘ Poor 
woman,’ said I to myself, ‘ your lover 
is about to die, and you are singing!’ 
I struck—the man fell.” 
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The tender-hearted Perico was si- 
lent, and sighed. 

“Had grief dimmed my sight ?” 
he continued, after a short silence. 
“A ray of the moon at that instant 
fell on the face of the man I had 
struck. It was not the right man. 
On my word, I was glad of it ; I had 
been paid to kill, I had killed, and 
my conscience being easy on that 
point, I set about cutting off a lock 
of the stranger’s hair, in order to 
take to my employer some sign of 
having fulfilled my mission. ‘ All 
hair is alike, thought I’ I was 
again mistaken ; the man I had killed 
was an Englishman; his hair was 
as red as a ripe pimento. The hand- 
some cavalier still lived. Then, in 
my disappointment, I blasphemed 
the holy name of God, and that is 
what I accuse myself of, my fa- 
ther.” 

Perico beat his breast, whilst the 
Franciscan represented to him all 
the sinfulness of the latter crime, 
passing lightly over the first; for 
the life of a man, that of an English 
heretic especially, is of little conse- 
quence in the eyes of the least en- 
lightened class of the Mexican na- 
tion, of which the monk and the 
lépero were two very distinct types. 
Fray Serapio ended his homily by 
hastily bestowing absolution on Pe- 
rico, ina Latin worthy of Moliére’s 
Comedies; he then added, in good 
Spanish,— 

“ Nothing now remains for you to 
do but to ask this cavalier’s forgive- 
ness for having laid him so often 
under contribution, which he will 
willingly grant, seeing the impossi- 
bility of your doing so again.” 

‘The lépero turned to me, and with 
the most languishing air he could 
assume,— 

“T am a great sinner,” said he, 
“and IL shall only consider myself 
completely absolved if you will par- 
don the unworthy tricks I have 
played you. I am going to die, 
seiior, and I have not wherewith 
to be buried. My wife is now pro- 
bably aware of my state, and it would 
be a great relief to her if she were to 
find in my pockets a few piasters to 
pay my shroud. God will reward 
you, setior.” 

“You can hardly refuse the poor 
devil this fayour,” said the monk ; 
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“and these are the last piasters he 
will cost you.” 

“God grant it!” said I, without 
reflecting that I uttered an almost 
homicidal wish, and emptied my 
purse into the hand Perico stretched 
out to me. Perico closed his eyes, 
let his head drop, and spoke no 
more. 

“ Requiescat in pace!” said fray 
Serapio; “the fight must be far ad- 
vanced, and I have nothing more to 
do here.” 

We went out. 
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“ After all,” said I to myself, as I 
left the circus, “I had not hitherto 
obtained such curious confidences 
from the zaragate.” Such a confes- 
sion amply made amends for the dis- 
satisfaction my first relations with 
that singular personage had caused 
me. Moreover, this was the last 
lesson the lépero could give me, and 
at that thought I could not avoid 
feeling a little pity for him. I was 
mistaken, however, as will be seen, 
when I thought all my accounts 
with my master Perico were settled. 


Cuarter II. 


TWO HORNS OF A DILEMMA. 


There are few cities in Mexico 
which do not possess their alameda ;* 
and, as is proper for the capital of a 
republic, that of Mexico is unques- 
tionably the finest. There is no pro- 
menade of the kind at Paris. Hyde 
Park resembles it most. The ala- 
meda of Mexico forms a long square, 
surrounded by a wall breast high, 
along a deep ditch, of which the 
muddy waters and fetid exhalations 
disfigure this otherwise irreproach- 
able spot of delight. A gate at each 
angle forms an opening for carriages, 
horsemen, and pedestrians. Poplars, 
ash-trees, and willows, form a bower 
over the principal road, appropriated 
to horses and carriages, which si- 
lently roll and gallop over the 
‘smooth ground. Alleys converging 
into large common centres, orna- 
mented with sparkling fountains, in- 
te their clumps of myrtles, roses, 
and jessamine between the carriages 
and the pedestrians, whose eyes can 
follow through the odoriferous shade 
the luxurious equipages and fiery 
steeds prancing in the alameda. The 
noise of the wheels, stifled by the 
sand of the avenues, hardly reaches 
the ear, mingled as it is with the mur- 
mur of the water, the perfumed breeze 
which plays amid the everlasting 
verdure, and the buzz of the bees 
and humming-birds. Gilded car- 
riages incessantly drive past, and the 
splendid trappings of the Mexican 
horses shine in all their brilliancy b 
the side of an English saddle, w hich 


looks very mean amidst this per- 
fectly Oriental luxury. The fine 
ladies, at the hour of the promenade, 
exchange the saya and mantilla for 
costumes six months behind the 
last Parisian fashions. Indolently 
stretched on the carriage cushions, 
they repose those feet which are 
their pride, and the admiration of 
Europeans, in shoes, alas! too much 
neglected. Fortunately the drawn- 
up windows allow nothing to be 
seen but their diadems of black hair, 
enlivened by natural flowers, their 
seductive smiles, and their gestures, 
in which vivacity and indolence are 
so gracefully blended. The fan is 
waved, and speaks its mysterious 
language at the carriage door. The 
crowd of pedestrians offers a no less 
piquant spectacle ; and there are fewer 
melancholy European costumes min- 
gled with the variegated ones of 
America. 

On the evening of the day on 
which I had witnessed the bull-fight, 
I mingled with the crowd of idlers 
that usually frequent the space be- 
tween the puseo and the alameda. 
Night was slowly drawing on; the 
lamps were about to be lighted, and 
the promenaders, both on foot and 
in carriages, were quickly returning 
to their homes. It was Sunday. 
Noisily repeated by the numerous 
bells of the churches and convents, 
the call to the angelus resounded 
above the murmurs of the crowd, of 
which one portion stood respectfully 


* Alameda, literally, a spot planted with poplars~alames ; a generic name for pub- 
lic promenades, 
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still, whilst the other hurried on- 
wards like a torrent, which no obsta- 
cle can restrain. The daylight, which 
threw its iast gleams through the 
grate of the Morgue, feebly lighted 
up the victims who lay pell-mell on 
a stone bed, stained here and there 
with large pools of blood. Repulsed 
in vain by the soldiers, who sent 
them away to weep, the women la- 
mented in front of the bars, uttering 
shrieks of grief. Their cries attracted 
the passengers; some pitied, others 
only stared inquisitively at them. 
Kneeling by the grating of the 
morgue, his head uncovered, and 
holding the bridle of a richly-capa- 
risoned horse, a man was praying 
devoutly. By his costume it was 
easy to see that he belonged to the 
easy class of inhabitants of Tierra 
Afuera, a class which equally dis- 
dain the fashions and ideas of Eu- 
rope. This picturesque equipment, 
however, harmonised well with his 
manly and distingué features. Above 
the stranger’s right eyebrow was a 
long, narrow scar. It was, doubtless, 
the handsome young man whom 
Perico had that very morning de- 
scribed to me. Was he thanking 
God for having preserved him from 
danger, or for permitting him to 
love and be loved? The question 
remained doubtful for me; and, 
moreover, the devotions which gave 
rise to these conjectures were sud- 
denly interrupted. Frightened by 
the noise of the carriages, a rcbctli- 
ous horse struck with violence against 
the ladder, at the top of which a 
sereno was lighting a lamp suspended 
to the walls of the barrack of La 
Acardada. The sereno fell from a 
height of fifteen feet, and remained 
motionless on the pavement. It 
would be easy to describe the feel- 
ings of the unfortunate rider at sight 
of the insensible, and, perhaps, mor- 
tally wounded sereno, for I must 
confess that the rider was myself; 
but I prefer telling what followed. 
Every one is well acquainted with 
the benevolent habits of the popula- 
tion of large towns towards those 
who by accident are guilty of such 
misfortunes. Yet it is impossible to 
have an exact idea of the spirit of 
such a populace, in Mexico especi- 
ally, towards a stranger, which there 
is Synonymous with a natural enemy. 
Repressed, notwithstanding iiis met- 
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tle, by a dense crowd of léperos, who 
oaly deliberated as to the nature of 
the punishment to be intlicted on 
the unhappy author of such a crime, 
my horse was of no use to me, and I 
found myself for an instant envying 
the fate of the sereno, insensible at 
least to the blows of the multitude, 
who carelessly trod him under foot. 
Fortunately chance sent me two aux- 
iliaries, on one of whom, at least, I 
was far from reckoning. The first 
was an alcade, who, escorted by four 
soldiers, made his way up to me, 
and told me that in his eyes I was 
guilty of having caused the death of 
a Mexican citizen. I silently bowed. 
In compliance with the magistrate’s 
orders, the still inanimate body of 
the sereno was laid on a ¢apestle 
(species of litter), always kept in re- 
serve at the barracks for similar 
cases ; then politely inviting me to 
alight from horseback, the alcade 
summoned me to follow on foot the 
litter, as far as the palace, where 
I should be at two steps from the 
prison. It may be supposed that I 
took care not to comply at once with 
this invitation; I endeavoured to 
demonstrate to the alcade that the 
exceptional case in which I stood in 
nowise authorised such a procession. 
Unfortunately the alcade was like 
all his fellows, gifted with strong 
obstinacy, and only replied to all 
my reasoning by insisting more than 
ever on the respect due to custom. 
I then thought of seeking amongst 
the spectators some one who would 
be my = and I naturally 
lanced towards the spot where I 
ad noticed the kneeling cavalier, 
who had at first sight inspired me 
with such interest; but he had dis- 
appeared. Was I then to be com- 
pelled to submit to the odious for- 
mality required by the alcade? At 
this moment Fate sent me the second 
auxiliary, of whom I have spoken. 
This new personage, who interposed 
between me and the alcade, was ma- 
jestically wrapped in a cloak of 
olive-coloured queretaro cloth, of 
which one turned up end almost c- 
vered his face. Through the numer- 
ous rents of the cl appeared a 
jacket of no less equivocal a texture. 
Once arrived before the alcade, after 
having, not without difficulty, got 
through the crowd, this person 
passed his arm through one of the 
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holes of his cloak, and was thus able 
to touch the remains of the hat which 
covered his head, without disturbing 
the folds of his cape. He courteously 
uncovered, whilst a few cigarettes, a 
lottery-ticket, and an image of the 
miraculous virgin of Guadaloupe, re- 
mained sticking in his rough black 
hair. I was not a little surprised to 
recognise in this respectable Mexican 
citizen my friend Perico, whom I 
thought dead, and on the eve of 
being buried. 

“ Seiior alcade,” said Perico, “ this 
cavalier is right. He committed this 
murder involuntarily ; he must, there- 
fore, not be confounded with ordi- 
nary malefactors ; and, besides, I am 
here to be security for him, for I 
have the honour of being intimately 
acquainted with him.” 

“ And who will answer for you ?” 
asked the alcade. 

“ My antecedents,” modestly re- 
lied the zaragate ; “and this cava- 
ier,” added he, pointing to me. 

“But if you are security for 
him ?” 

“ Well, then, I am security for 
this cavalier; he is security for me: 
there are two securities instead of 
one; and your lordship could find 
nothing better.” 

I confess that, placed between the 
justice of the alcade, and the fatal 

rotection of Perico, I hesitated an 
instant. On his side, the alcade 
scarcely seemed convinced by the 
syllogism which Perico had uttered 
with such triumphant assurance. I 
thought it, therefore, better to end 
the debate by giving in a low voice 
my direction to the alcade. 

“ Well,” he continued, retiring, 
*T accept the security of your friend 
in the olive cloak, and will go 
straight to your dwelling, where I 
hope to find you.” 

The alcade and soldiers disap- 
peared ; the crowd still remained as 
dense and menacing as before, but a 
shrill whistle, and two or three gam- 
bols, soon caused Perico to be ac- 
knowledged by the men of his caste, 
who eagerly made way for him. The 
lépero then took my horse’s bridle, 
and I quitted these sinister groups, 
very uneasy as to the termination of 
my adventure, and especially grieved 
at the unfortunate event which had 
been its origin. 


“How is it I find you in such 
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good health?” said I to my guide, 
when I had attained a little calmness. 
“T confess that I thoug’t your af- 
fairs in this world for ever ended.” 

“God performed a miracle in fa- 
vour of his servant,” returned Pe- 
rico, and he devoutly raised his eyes 
to heaven; “but it seems, seiior, as 
if my resurrection annoyed you. You 
ean conceive, that notwithstanding 
all my desire of being agreeable to 
you 25 

“ By no means, Perico, by no 
means, I am delighted to see you 
alive ; but -how was this miracle ef- 
fected ?” 

“I do not know,” gravely replied 
the lépero; “only it occurred with 
sufficient rapidity to enable me to 
resume my place among the specta- 
tors of the fight, and even to attempt 
another ascension. I had just con- 
fessed, and been newly absolved ; it 
was an unique occasion of risking 
my life without exposing my soul. 
I determined to profit by it, and it 
brought me luck, for this time, in 
spite of the bull who lifted me up on 
his horns, I fell on my feet, to the 
great delight of the public, who 
showered reals and half-reals on me. 
Then finding. myself, thanks to you 
especially, with a tolerably well- 
filled purse, I thought of satisfying 
my love of dress, and went to the 
baratillo, where I purchased this cos- 
tume, which gives me a very re- 
spectable look. You saw with what 
consideration the alcade treated me. 
There is nothing like being well 
dressed, seiior !” 

I saw clearly that the rascal had 
cheated me once more, and that his 
»retended agony, like his confession, 
had been to him but an excellent 
means of getting a few piasters from 
me. I confess, nevertheless, that my 
anger was disarmed at this moment, 
by the comic dignity with which the 
lepero strutted about in his ragged 
cloak all the time he was talking in 
this strange way. I determined on 
ridding myself of company that was 
becoming importunate to me, and 
contented myself with saying smil- 
ingly to Perico,— 

“If I reckon accurately, your 
children’s illnesses, your wile’s con- 
finement, and your own shroud, have 
cost me about a hundred piasters; 
to acquit you of the whole sum, will 
be, I hope, sufficiently generous re- 
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muneration for the service you have 
just rendered me. JI will, therefore, 
return home at once, and renew my 
thanks for your good offices.” 

“ Your Geen seiior! what are 
you thinking of!” exclaimed Perico. 
“Why, by this time your house 
must be surrounded by the armed 
force; you are being sought for 
among your friends; you do not 
know the alcade you have to deal 
with !” 

“You know him, then?” 

“T know all the alcades, seiior; 
and what proves how little I merit 
the surname bestowed on me is, that 
all the alcades do not know me; but 
of all his fellows, the one who is 
now in pursuit of you is the most 
cunning, the most rapacious, and the 
most diabolical.” 

Although I had some reason to 
think this an exaggerated portrait, I 
felt for a moment shaken in my 
resolution. ‘Then Perico represented 
in really pathetic terms the hap- 
piness his wife and children would 
feel at seeing their benefactor ask- 
ing them for a night’s shelter. Havy- 
ing to choose between two equally 
interested protectors, I allowed my- 
self to. be convinced by the one 
whose avidity had the best appear- 
ance: I decided upon once more fol- 
lowing the lépero. 

Meanwhile, night advanced; we 
traversed suspicious lanes, deserted 
places, streets unknown to me, and 
buried in darkness. Serenos became 
more and more scarce ; I felt myself 
hurried away to the extremity of 
those suburbs into which justice 
dares not penetrate; and I was un- 
armed, at the mercy of a man whose 
frightful confession I had heard. Hi- 
therto the zaragate, I must confess, 
had not appeared to me to stand out, 
by his shamelessly avowed crimes, 
from a population demoralised by 
ignorance, want, and civil wars; but 
at that hour, and amidst that laby- 
rinth of dark lanes, and in the si- 
lence of night, my imagination gave 
fantastic and colossal dimensions to 
his picaresque figure. ‘The position 
was a critical one. Suddenly to aban- 
don such a guide in these desolate 
neighbourhoods, was dangerous; to 
follow him was no less so. 

“But where do you live?” I 
asked Perico. 
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The lépero scratched his head in 
answer. I repeated my question. 

“To say the truth,” he continued 
at last, “ having no fixed dwelling, I 
live a little every where.” 

“ And your wife and children, and 
the shelter you offered me ?” 

“T had forgotten,” imperturbably 
replied the zaragate, “that I yester- 
day sent my wife and children to 
—to Queretaro; but as to shel- 
ter i 

“Ts that at Queretaro also?” I 
asked Perico, discovering too late 
that this worthy personage’s wife 
and children were as imaginary as 
his dwelling. 

“As to shelter,” added Perico, 
with the same impassibility, “ you 
shall share that which the resources 
of my imagination will procure me, 
and which I find when my means 
do not allow of my hiring a dwell- 
ing, for Heaven does not send us 
every day buil-fights, and similar 
godsends. Look there,’ he con- 
tinued, pointing to a vacillating and 
distant light, which was reflected on 
the granite pavement, “that is, per- 
haps, what we want.” 

We advanced to the light shining 
at some distance, and soon perceived 
that it escaped from the lantern of a 
sereno. Enveloped in a yellowish 
cloak, hardly in a better condition 
than Perico’s, the guardian of the 
night, curled upon the pavement, 
seemed to follow with melancholy 
gaze the large clouds that floated 
through the heavens. At our ap- 
pa he remained immovable in 
1is indolent attitude. 

“ Halloo! friend,” said the zara- 
gate, “do you know of any velorio 
in this neighbourhood ?” 

“Yes! between this and some 
cuadras, and near the bridge of the 
Gizamo, you will find one; and if I 
did not fear some round of the seiior 
regidor’s, or if I found some brave 
lad who would wear my cloak, and 
take care of my lantern, I would go 
to the entertainment myself.” 

“ Much obliged,” said Perico, cour- 
teously ; “ we will profit by the in- 
formation.” 

The sereno cast a glance of aston- 
ishment at my costume, which formed 
a singular contrast with Perico’s. 

“Gentlemen like that cavalier are 
little in the habit of frequenting 
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such places,” said the man of the po- 
lice. 

“Tt is a special case; this seiior 
has contracted a debt which obliges 
him not to return home to-night.” 

“That alters the case,” said the 
sereno; “there are debts one likes 
to pay as late as possible.” And, 
listening to the sounds of a distant 
elock, the guardian of the night, 
troubling himself no more about us, 
called out in a doleful voice,— 

“ Nine o'clock, and a stormy 


night!” 

He then resumed his first attitude, 
whilst the distant voices of serenos 
replied to him in succession, through 
the silence of the night. I continued 
my melancholy march behind Perico, 
followed by my horse, whom I was 
leading by the bridle, for the police 
regulations forbid any one to pass 
through the streets of Mexico on 
horseback after the oracion; and I 
was nowise disposed to have any 
fresh points of discussion with the 
alcades. Shall I confess it? The 


only thing which decided me at that 
moment, not to separate from my 
guide, was my curiosity, which his 
words had — arou 


I wanted 
to know what a velorio could be? 
and that love of novelty which finds 
so many opportunities of indulgence 
in Mexico once more tore me from 
my troubles. We had not walked 
ten minutes, before, as the sereno 
told us, we found a bridge built 
across a narrow canal. Some dilapi- 
dated houses bathed their greenish 
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bases in the greasy, stagnant water. 
A lamp, which burnt dimly before a 
retablo of “ ‘The Souls in Purgatory,” 
cast a livid reflex on the stagnant 
water. On the azoteas (terraces) 
some watch-dogs howled at the moon, 
which was sometimes quite hidden, 
sometimes fringed only by a floating 
curtain of clouds, for we were in the 
rainy season. Except these melan- 
choly noises, all was silent there as 
in the other parts of the town we 
had traversed. The windows of a 
first story, opposite the picture of 
“The Souls in Purgatory,” which 
were brightly lighted up, were the 
only things remarkable in this don- 
ble row of dark ruins. Perico 
knocked at the door of the illumin- 
ated house. It was sometime before 
any one appeared; at last the door 
partially opened, but fastened as 
usual by an iron chain. 

“Who is there?” 
voice. 

“Friends who come to pray for 
the dead and rejoice with the living,” 
replied Perico, without hesitation. 

Ve entered. Lighted by the lan- 
tern of the person who fulfilled the 
functions of porter, we traversed 
the passage and entered an inner 
court. The guide shewed Perico a 
ring fastened in the wall. I fastened 
my horse up by the bridle, we as- 
cended some twenty steps, and, pre- 
ceded by Perico, I entered into a 
tolerably well-lighted room. I was 
at last about to learn what is a 
velorio. 


said a man’s 


Cuarter III. 


A MEXICAN WAKE. 


The assembly to which Perico had 
admitted me presented a strange as- 
pect. About twenty men and women 
of the poorest class were seated in a 
circle, talking, shrieking, and gesti- 
culating. <A fetid, cadaverous odour, 
hardly smothered by the smoke of 
cigars and the fumes of Xérés and 
chinguirito,* filled the room. In a 
corner of the apartment was placed a 
table loaded with provisions of all 
sorts, with cups, bottles, and flasks. 
At a more distant table, the seated 


* Sugar-cane brandy. 


gamblers mingled the jingle of cop- 
per money with the technical terms 
of monte, and quarrelled for piles of 
cuartillas and tlacos,} with the ex- 
citement caused by strong drinks. 
Under the triple inspiration of wine, 
women, and gambling, the orgie, which 
I saw at its commencement, appeared 
as if it would quickly make formid- 
able progress; but what struck me 
most, was precisely what seemed to 
preoceupy the assembly least. A 
young child, who scemed scarcely to 


t The cuartilla is equal to three halfpence, the tlaco to three farthings. 
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have attained his seventh year, was 
lying on a table. His pale brow, 
covered with flowers faded by the 
heat of the stifling atmosphere, his 
glazed eyes, and sunken, livid cheeks, 
money streaked with shades of vio- 
let, indicated that life had left him, 
and that it was some days, perhaps, 
since he fivst slept the eternal sleep. 
The asrcct of this little corpse amid 
the shrieks, the laughter, the gam- 
bling and noisy conversations, amid 
these men and women who laughed 
and sang like savages, was heart- 
breaking. The flowers and jewels 
that covered him, far from depriving 
death ofits sad solemnity, only made it 
more hideous. Such was the shelter 
for which I was indebted .to Perico’s 
ingeaious solicitude. A general si- 
lence followed our entry. A man, 
in whom I soon recognised the mas- 
ter of the house and the father of 
the dead child, rose up to receive us. 
His brow, instead of being oversha- 
dowed with sadness, seemed, on the 
the contrary, radiant with delight ; 
and it was with a look of pride that 
he pointed out to us the numerous 
om assembled to celebrate with 
im the death of his son, an event 
considered as a favour from Heaven, 
since it had pleased Cod to take back 
the child before it reached the age of 
reason. He assured us that we were 
welcome to his house, and that to 
him, on such a day, strangers became 
friends. ‘Thanks to Perico’s loqua- 
city, all eyes were fixed upon me. 
I had a character difficult to sustain, 
Perico having thought it necessary 
to affirm to all willing to listen, that 
it was impossible to kill people with 
better grace than I had done. In 
order to fill my part properly, I 
hastened io put my gloves in my 
pocket, and affect great assurance, 
convinced that it was prudent to 
follow the fashion. 

“ What do you think of the asylum 
I have found you?” asked Perico, 
rubbing his hands. “Is it not better 
than what I could offer? Moreover, 
you will now understand the mean- 
ing of a velorio. It is a resource on 
idle ordullevenings. Thanks to me, 
you will thus acquire a title to the 
eternal gratitude of that worthy fa- 
ther, whose child, having died before 
the age of seven, is now an angel in 
heaven.” 

And Perico, anxious, doubtless, to 
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insure himself a share in this tri- 
bute of gratitude, seized, without 
ceremony, on a large glass of chin- 
uirito, and emptied it at a draught. 
witnessed, for the first time, this 
barbarous custom, which compels a 
father to repress his tears, to dis- 
semble his anguish beneath a smiling 
face, and to do the honours of his 
house to the first vagabond who, 
under the auspices of a sereno, comes 
to gorge himself with meat and wine 
before the corpse of his son, and share 
largess which too often condemns the 
whole family to misery the next day. 
When once the orgie, for a moment 
disturbed, had sg into its for- 
mer course, I felt a little calmer, and 
began to look around me. I then 
perceived, in the midst of an anxious 
group of those women who make it a 
duty never to miss a death-wake, a 
pallid brow, lips trying to smile, in 
spite of eyes full of tears ; and in this 
victim of a gross superstition I had 
no difficulty in detecting the mother, 
for whom an angel in heaven did not 
replace the angel she missed on earth. 
The women who crowded round her 
seemed vying with one another as to 
who should most increase the poor 
woman's affliction by awkward 
importunities. One recounted the 
phases of the illness and sufferings 
of the dead child ; another enumerated 
the infallible remedies she would 
have tried if she had been consulted 
in time; such as St. Nicolas’ plasters, 
moxas, the vapour of purslain picked 
on a Eriday in Lent, decoctions of 
herbs filtered through a bit ofa domi- 
nican’s frcck ; and the poor credulous 
mother turned away to wipe her 
tears, convinced that these remedies 
would, indeed, have saved her child. 
Xérés and cigarettes followed er 
during these consultations; then all 
the innocent games in vogue in 
Spanish America were proposed and 
played at ; whilst the children, yield- 
ing to fatigue, stretched themselves 
out to rest in all the corners of the 
room, as if envying the sleep of him 
whose discoloured brow protested, 
beneath the faded flowers, against 
this odious profanation of death. 
Withdrawn into the recess of one 
of the windows which looked into the 
street, I followed all Perico’s move- 
ments with some uneasiness. It 
seemed to me as if the protection he 
had so suddenly bestowed on me 
¥z 
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must conceal some snare. My phy- 
siognomy doubtless betrayed my 
anxiety, for the lépero came up to 
me, and said, by way of consolation,— 

“ Sefior cavalier, killing a man is 
like every thing else; the first step 
is the only painful one. Besides, 
your sereno will, perhaps, be like my 

inglishman, who is at this moment 
better than ever. Those heretics 
have such tough lives! Ah, seiior,” 
said Perico, sighing, “ I have always 
regretted not being a heretic !” 

“In order to have a tough life ?” 

“No, to be paid for my conver- 
sion. - Unfortunately, my reputation 
as a good Christian is too well esta- 
blished.” 

“But the cavalier you were to 
kill?” I asked Perico, naturally 
brought back to the remembrance of 
the melancholy young man I had 
seen kneeling at the morgue. “Do 
you think he is still alive ?” 

Perico shook his head. 

“ Perhaps to-morrow his mad pas- 
sion will have cost him his life, and 
his mistress will not survive him. 
As for myself, I did not choose to 
make two victims at once, and I re- 
nounced the business.” 

“ These sentiments are highly cre- 
ditable to you, Perico.” 

Perico wished to profit by the 
favourable impression his answer 
had made upon me. 

“Doubtless one does not expose 
one’s soul thus for a few piasters. 
But, speaking of piasters, senor,” he 
continued, holding out his hand, “ I 
feel in the vein, and, perhaps, your 
purse is still well filled; in case I 
should break the bank, you shall go 
halves with my winnings.” 

{ thought it prudent not to refuse 
this new offer of the zaragate’s. The 
monte would besides free me for 
some time from company which was 
becoming importunate. I, therefore, 
slipped a few piasters into Perico’s 
hand. At that moment midnight 
struck. One of the company rose 
and exclaimed, in a solemn voice,— 

“It is the hour of the souls in 
purgatory : let us pray!” 

The gamblers stood up, diversions 
were suspended, and all present 
gravely knelt down. The prayer 
began aloud, interrupted by responses 
at equal intervals; and, for the first 
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time, the object of the meeting seemed 
remembered. Let any one imagine 
those guests, with their eye: glazed 
by drunkenness, those women almost 
naked, grouped round a corpse 
crowned with flowers; and to this 
add the vapours ofa dense atmosphere, 
in which putrid miasmas were mingled 
with the exhalations of strong liquors, 
and they will have an idea of the 
strange and horrible scene which I 
was forced to witness. 

Prayers over, the games began 
again, but with less ardour than be- 
fore. There always is, in nocturnal 
assemblies, a moment of discomfort 
in which pleasure struggles with 
sleep; but this moment passed, joy 
becomes more noisy, and takes the 
aspect of a sort of delirium or frenzy. 
That is the hour of the orgie, and it 
was now approaching. 

i had resumed my post in the 
window recess, and, in order to escape 
from the inclination to sleep, as well 
as from the mephitic air of the room, 
I had partially opened the window. 
Looking out into the darkness of the 
night, I endeavoured to read by the 
stars what o'clock it was, and tricd 
to trace mentally my way through 
the labyrinth of streets which I had 
traversed ; but I could hardly per- 
ceive above the neighbouring houses 
a bit of the sky, which on that evening 
was cloudy. In vain I consulted my 
memory ; nothing in Mexico reminded 
me of that canal of stagnant water, 
of those dark lanes which opened on 
to the two quays. I was completely 
lost. Should I remain longer amidst 
this hideous orgie? Should I front 
the perils attendant on an attempt at 
evasion through the streets of that 
distant suburb? Whilst I reflected 
on these embarrassing propositions, 
unable to determine, a noise of foot- 
steps and confused murmurs suddenly 
attracted my attention. I concealed 
myself behind one of the inside shut- 
ters, so as to see and hear without being 
seen. Half-a-dozen men soon issued 
from one of the lanes opening right 
in front of the house in which [ was. 
The one who walked at the head 
was wrapped in an esclavina,* which 
only half concealed the sheath of his 
sword, the others held naked swords 
in their hands. Judging from their 
timid deportment, an European newly 


* A small surtout, or short cloak, 
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landed wou'd have taken them for 
malefactors, but my experience was 
not to be ceceived; the officers of 
justice alone could seem so frightened ; 
and I easily distinguished a night- 
patrol, composed of a regidor, an 
auxiliary alcade, and four celadores. 

“ Voto a brios!” said the man in 
the esclavina; doubtless one of those 
magistrates at once alcades and pub- 
licans, who lodge malefactors during 
the daytime and pursue them at 
night. ‘ What is the seiior prefect 
thinking of, sending us to patrol in 
these places into which the officers of 
justice have never penetrated? I 
should like to see this business en- 
trusted to him !” 

“He would have taken care to 
bring with him the fire-arms which 
are refused us,” said one of the 
corchetes, who appeared the coolest 
of any, “ for criminals and malefac- 
tors are not used to carrying the 
arms we do; and the person we have 
been ordered to protect will, perhaps, 
experience it this night to his cost!” 

“When you know you run the 
risk of being assassinated at night,” 
said the aleade, “ it is wiser to remain 
at home.” 

“Thereare some wild fellows whom 
no fear stops,” replied one of the 
corchetes ; “ but, as the Gospel says, 
he who seeks danger shall perish in 
it.” 

“ What time can it be now ?” con- 
tinued the auz‘liary. 

“Four o'clock,” answered one of 
the men; and, lifting his eyes to- 
wards the window behind which I 
was concealed, the same man added, 
“TI envy those people who pass their 
night so gaily in that tertulia.” 

Talking thus, the celadores walked 
along the parapet of the canal. Sud- 
denly the man at their head stumbled 
in the darkness. At that moment 
a man sprung up and stood before 
the night-watch. 

_ “Who are you?” asked the alcade, 
im a voice which he tried to render 
imposing. 

“What's that to you?” replied 
the man, no less arrogantly. “ Cannot 
a man sleep in the streets without 
going through an interrogatory ?” 

“Men sleep at home as much as 
possible,” stammered the visibly in- 
tumidated alcade. 

‘The individual thus caught in the 
act of vagrancy gaye a shrill whistle, 
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then, pushing away the alcade, he ran 
off down the nearest lane. To my 
great surprise the alcade and the 
celadores, instead of following him, 
disappeared in the opposite direction, 
like men in dread of a snare. Al- 
most at the same moment a hand 
was laid on my shoulder ; I started, 
and turned round. Perico and the 
host to whom I had been presented 
stood before me. 

“There is a whistle which is won- 
derfully like the call of my friend 
Navaja, when he is busy on some 
expedition,” said the former, leaning 
towards the window; whilst the lat- 
ter, with tottering legs, and eyes like 
those of a man who has too con- 
scientiously fulfilled his duties as 
master of the house, offered me a 
glass of some liquor, which his un- 
steady hand allowed to run over, 
Then, with the susceptibility peculiar 
to drunkards, he said,— 

“Tt really seems, seiior, that you 
disdain the society of poor people 
like ourselves. You do not play, 
and you do not drink; and yet, in 
certain cases of conscience, gambling 
and ‘brandy are great resources. 
Look at me ; I have eaten and drunk, 
to feast my friends, what I possess and 
what I do not possess. Well, I am 
content, although I do not possess a 
tlaco in the world; and, if you like, 
I will play with you for my child’s 
body! It is a stake as good as any 
other,” he continued, in a confidential 
tone; “for I can let him out, and 
for a good price too, to some amateur 
of velorio.” 

“ Play for the body of your child!” 
I exclaimed. 

“And why not? It is done every 
day. Every body has not the hap- 
piness of possessing an angel above, 
and the dear little one’s body brings 
good luck here.” 

I got rid, in the best way I could, 
of so tender a father, and looked 
once more into the street; but the 
approaches of the canal were again 
silent and deserted. I was soon con- 
vinced, however, that this tranquillity 
and solitude were but apparent; 
some vague sounds escaped, from 
time to time, from one of the janes 
leading to the canal. Presently I 
fancied I heard the noise of unsteady 
footsteps on the gravel. With my 
body leaning over the balcony, and 
listening intently, I awaited the 
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moment when the fearful silence 
would be broken by some cry of 
anguish. The sound of loud voices 
drew my attention towards the room 
to which I turned my back. The orgie 
had now reached its re. The 
zaragate, surrounded by a group of 
gamblers, whose suspicions had been 
excited by his run of good luck, en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to drape 
himself proudly in the rags of his 
olive cloak, which the furious hands 
of his adversaries were tearing to 
shreds. Injurious epithets were la- 
vished on him from all sides. 

“T am a man of honour,” impu- 
dently called out the rascal, “as 
truly as your discourteous hands 
have torn to rags the handsomest 
cloak I ever possessed !” 

“ Shameless robber!” exclaimed a 
gambler, “ your cloak had as many 
rents as your conscience !” 

“In any other place,” replied Pe- 
rico, who was prudently edging to- 
wards the door, “ you should give 
me satisfaction for this double insult. 
Seiior,” he continued, addressing me, 
“be my security, as I was yours. 
Half of my winnings is yours; 
they are honest winnings: all this 
is but calumny.” 

I once more cursed my intimacy 
with Perico, when a more serious 
event made a nappy diversion to the 
scene in which I saw myself in danger 
of being an actor. A man rushed 
hurriedly out of one of the furthest 
rooms ou the same floor. Behind him 
came a man, knife in hand, quickly 
followed by a dishevelled woman, 
shrieking terribly. 

“Will you thus allow me to be 
murdered ?” piteously cried the pur- 
sued individual. ‘ Will no one give 
me a knife ?” 

“Let me murder this thief of 
honour!” yelled the outraged hus- 
band. 

The women, doubtless from fel- 
low-feeling, all shrieked at once, and 
threw themselves between the two 
adversaries, whilst one of the friends 
of the offender secretly put a long 
knife into his hands. The latter 
turned round and rushed intrepidly 
towards his rival. The women’s 
shricks increased; an infernal con- 
fusion ensued. ‘The furious enemies 
made prodigious efforts to pierce the 
roups agglomerated between thei. 
Blood was about to flow, when, in 
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the struggle, the table on which the 
dead child was laid, was thrown 
down. The body fell on the floor 
with a hollowsound. A large circle 
instantly formed round the profaned 
corpse. A piercing cry was heard 
above the tumult, and the bereaved 
mother threw herself upon her child's 
remains in intense agony. I had 
seen too much. I rushed to the 
balcony to give a last look at the 
street, and assure myself that escape 
was still possible, but on that side 
also the passage was closed. A man 
had just issued from one of the lanes 
which opened on the opposite side of 
Other men ran behind 
him brandishing their weapons. This 
Navaja, in whom Perico had recog- 
nised a friend, had no doubt assem- 
bled his troop, and I was about to 
see him end (without being able to 
lend any assistance to the victim) one 
of those nocturnal broils which make 
the glory of certain léperos. The 
man they were pursuing soon reached 
the parapet, and set his back against 
it. Idistinctly heard him exclaim,— 

“ Back, cowards! who fight five to 
one !” 

“ Courage, muchachos !” called out 
the man who appeared the chief of 
the band; “ there are a thousand pi- 
asters to be earned !” 

Is it necessary to describe what 
followed? The unequal struggle 
lasted but a few minutes; a cry of 
fierce delight announced to me that 
the assassins had triumphed. But 
the unhappy man still breathed ; he 
even dragged himself to the bridge, 
where, waving the stump of his 
sword, he still braved the five assail- 
ants; but it was a last effort. Again 
surrounded by the wretches, he again 
fell beneath their blows. By the pale 
light of the lamp burning for the 
souls in purgatory, I saw the five 
men lift up a bleeding body and throw 
it into the canal, the surface of which 
was for a moment disturbed. A second 
afterwards the assassins had disap- 
peared, and so rapidly, that I asked 
myself if all this was not a dream ; 
but the reality was so evident, that I 
could not long indulge in this error. 
A fresh incident occurred to prove 
to me that I was wide awake. A 
man on horseback left the house into 
which so fatal a chain of events had 
conducted me, and in that man I re- 
cognised Perico; in the horse, the 


the canal. 
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noble animal I had brought with 
such difficulty from the Hacienda de 
la Noria. 

“ Halloo, rascal!” I cried; “ this 
exceeds all bounds! You rob me of 
my horse !” 

“ Seiior,” replied Perico, with im- 
perturbable calmness, “ I am carrying 
away a proof which might crimi- 
nate you. 

Such was the lépero’s adieu; and 
the horse, strongly urged, galloped 
off. Without waiting to take leave 
of any one, I hastened in pursuit of the 

te. It was too late; I heard 
nothing in the distance but a plaintive 
neigh and the echo of galloping, which 
was soon lost in the distance. I ran 
at hazard into one of the dark lanes 
leading to the canal. I wandered 
long in that labyrinth before finding 
myseif in a oe I knew, and day 
dawned as 1 began to discover my 
road. Night had brought its coun- 
sel, and I resolved to make a formal 
declaration of the misfortune I had 
caused on the preceding day. I re- 
solutely walked towrads the juzgado 
de letras.* When I entered, the 
judge was not arrived, and I waited 
inthe hall. Fatigue and sleepiness 
soon overpowered my anxieties of 
every kind: I fell asleep on my bench. 
Confused dreams retraced the curi- 
ous scenes I had witnessed : I fancied 
I heard a noise near me, and then a 
sudden silence. I opened my eyes, 
and thought I was still a prey to the 
nightmare, which had oppressed me. 
A bier, covered with a bloody sheet, 
was close by my feet. A thought 
passed through my mind like light- 
ning. I imagined that I had been 
recognised, and that, by a refinement 
of barbarous justice, I was to be con- 
fronted with him whose death I had 
caused. I retired to the end of the 
hall; the sight of the bloody sheet 
was insupportable to me. Little b 
little, however, I became reassured, 


—_——_ 
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and, arming myself with courage, I 
went to raise a corner of the shroud. 
I had no difficulty in recognising the 
victim. His pale, handsome counte- 
nance, and brow marked with a long, 
narrow scar, had left too deep an im~- 
pression inmy memory. The plants 
and green slime which soiled his face 
reminded me of the theatre of the 
crime. It was the man I had seen 
die so valiantly. I let the shroud 
fall upon that noble head. 


A short episode will conclude this 
narrative. A fortnight had elapsed, 
and nothing remained of my noc- 
turnal adventures but an invincible 
horror of the whole class of léperos, 
when I received an order to appear 
before a strange alcade. A man of 
about forty, as much a stranger to 
me as the alcade, awaited me at the 
bar. 

* Sefior,” said this man, “ Iam the 
farolero whom your honour more 
than half killed; and, as that acci- 
dent entailed a fortnight’s loss of 
work, you will not think it amiss if I 
ask for some indemnity ?” 

“Certainly not,” said I, glad to 
know that I had not to reproach 
myself with the death of any one. 
“ Tlow much do you ask ?” 

“ Five hundred piasters, senor.” 

I confess that this exorbitant de- 
mand immediately changed my plea- 
sure into anger; and I could not for- 
bear in petto wishing the lamplighter 
atthedevil. But I was soon ashamed 
of these feelings; and the alcade, 
counselling me to come to an agree- 
ment, I was too happy to be off fora 
fifth of the sum demanded by the 
farolero. After all, if my studies of 
léperos had been expensive, the ex- 
— I gained had its value, and I 

ad nothing to regret, not even the 
iasters which had been extorted 
rom me by my too ingenious friend, 
Perico. 


* Audience-room. The juez de letras is the judge, 
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LOUIS XIV. AND THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. * 


Ix the Number of Reena for the 
merry month of May, we had occa- 
sion to notice The Life of Henry IV. 
by Mr. James. As Miss Pardoe’s 
work was published almost contem- 
poraneously with Mr. James's, a fit- 
ting occasion then presented itself 
for instituting a comparison between 
the two monarchs; but we were 
constrained to abandon the task from 
want of space to enter on this his- 
torical parallel. Of Mr. James's 
work, whether in the conception or 
the execution, we could say little 
in praise; and though the work 
before us is more readable and varied 
in its character, yet it is obnoxious 
to many of the reproaches which we 
found it our duty to urge against 
Mr. James's work, while it is infi- 
nitely less original. Mr. James's 
plan was less digested and more crude 
than that of Miss Pardoe. He had 
taken little pains with his materials, 
but he had at least made them his 
own. But Miss Pardoe’s volumes are, 
for the most part, literal transla- 
tions from French memoirs or 
French biographies. We have heard 
that the compiler of the volumes be- 
fore us, is a most pains-taking and 
industrious lady, amiable and exem- 
plary in all the relations of private 
and social life; and we can, there- 
fore, scarcely think that she was 
a party to the title-page, which 
would lead the reader to infer 
that the work is an original effort, 
instead of being what it really and 
truly is, a compilation. It is not, 
however, even what it purports to 
be on the title-page, waving alto- 
gether the question of originality, 
for a third of the work is devoted to 
the reign of Louis XIIL., the admin- 
istration of Richelieu, and the mi- 
nority of the young king under the 
regency of Anne of Austria. Louis 
XIIT. stands out in painful relief in 
French history from the chivalrous 
Henry IV., and the magnificent 
Louis XIV. \Between his mother 
and courtiers his education had been 


* The Life of Henry 1V., King of 
Author of The City of the Sultan, 


neglected, and his character had 
never been properly formed to the 
station which rom his birth he 
was destined to fill.. Unlike his fa- 
ther, he never possessed the art of 
attaching the hearts of men; and 
though he loved war, and lived much 
in camps, yet such was the coldness 
and selfishness of his nature, that he 
never knew how to identify himself 
either with his officers or his army. 
His reign was the reign of favourite 
minions or favourite ministers, to 
whom he did not scruple to sacrifice 
his own mother, Mary of Medicis. 
Without wishing to throw into the 
shade the intrigues and the troubles 
caused to France by this princess, 
one mourns to see her a wanderer 
and a fugitive in a foreign land, de- 
spoiled not merely of rank and 
wealth, but of competency, stretch- 
ing out in vain her suppliant hands 
to the son she had borne, and who 
allowed her to die in sorrow and 
exile. Miss Pardoe’s work commences 
with a history of the policy of the 
queen-mother, and of the childhood 
of Louis XIII.; but although she 
gives us a portrait of Anne of Aus- 
tria in the first few pages of her 
book, she omits to state that the 
marriage between Louis XIII. and 
the Infanta was proposed in the 
life-time of Henry IV., against the 
will of that monarch. The good 
king was scarcely cold in his grave, 
however, when the queen-mother re- 
newed the negotiations for a double 
union between Anne, the daughter 
of Philip III. and Louis XIIL, 
and Elizabeth of France and the 
brother of the Infanta, afterwards 
Philip IV. By the intrigues of 
Concini and his wife, these double 
marriages succeeded. On Madame 
de Motteville, to whom we are 
indebted for the best portrait of 
Anne of Austria, Miss Pardoe largely 
draws. But it appears as honah 
she had read the substance of the 
six volumes of the Mémoires pour 
servir @ l’Histoire d’Anne d’Au- 


France and Navarre. By Miss Pardoe, 
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triche at second-hand, or abridged 
in some modern publication; and 
we have no hesitation in point- 
ing out the work in which she 
has found the quintessence of all that 
is contained in them, namely, the 
work called Louis XIV. et sun Siecle, 
by Alexandre Davy-Dumas, marquis 
de la Pailleterie. Of the history of 
the amusing author of these me- 
moirs, Miss Pardoe tells us little or 
nothing; but it may be as well for 
the benefit of those who read his- 
tory at second, third, or even fourth 
hand, to state, that Madame de 
Motteville was the daughter of Pierre 
Berlant, a gentleman in ordinary of 
the king, and niece of the poet of 
that name mentioned by Boileau. 
After the death of her husband, to 
whom she had been married only 
two years, Anne of Austria, who 
was then regent, summoned her in 
1643 to Paris; and from that period 
to the day of the death of her mis- 
tress, Madame de Motteville never 
quitted the queen regnant. No 
one gives more correct or more 
raphic details of this period than 
ladame de Motteville: “ That 
which I have put on paper,” says 
she, “I’ve heard with my own 
ears, and seen with my own eyes. I 
have written it irregularly, and from 
time to time, at such seasons as other 
ladies devote to play-going and pro- 
menades.” The queen left this friend, 
who was by her bedside in her last 
illness, 30,000 livres; and it is from 
the rich repertory of her volumes 
that Dumas has drawn so much at 
first, and Miss Pardoe at second- 
hand. But, though Dumas has 
clearly been an assiduous reader of 
the work published at Amsterdam 
and Cologne, as well as in the collec- 
tion of Petitot, we think it is from 
internal evidence sufficiently evident 
that Miss Pardoe has only read the 
memoirs by deputy, or here and 
there fitfully and casually. The de- 
scription given of Anne of Austria 
by Miss Pardoe, is taken, for the 
most part, from Dumas’ Louis XJV., 
published about two years ago; and 
Alexandre, in turn, borrows largely 
from those who preceded him. Not 
servilely, however, for he gives to 
every thing he touches in the his- 
tory of the Grand Monarque a Du- 
mas colouring. ‘ She was tall,” says 


Madame de Motteville, speaking 
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of Anne of Austria, “and had a 
majestic though not a haughty mien. 
There was an inexpressible charm in 
her countenance; and her beauty, 
while it excited the softer feelings, 
excited them mingled with venera- 
tion and respect.” With all these 
natural gifts, however, Anne failed 
to fix the heart of the cold and cruel 
Louis XIII. Educated in the de- 
vout yet gallant court of Spain, she 
was early taught to believe that wo- 
men were created only to be adored 
and worshipped by the lords of the 
creation; and it is not, therefore, won- 
derful that a being who had nothought 
but for himself, produced no impres- 
sion on the heart of such a woman and 
such a consort. If Miss Pardoe had 
assiduously read all the memoirs of 
the time, she would have discovered, 
that before the affair of Buckingham, 
Anne of Austria had listened to the 
more than homage—to the admira~ 
tion, of the old Duke de Bellegarde 
and the younger Duke of Mont- 
morenci. 

Such a princess never obtained, 
and was never likely to obtain, any 
influence over the mind of such a 
sovereign as Louis XIII. Her strug- 
gles with Richelieu, who had sought 
to be, and was, disappointed in be- 
coming her admirer, were, therefore, 
vain. Richelieu became, because of 
his disappointed vanity, her enemy 
for life, and the principal, if not the 
promoting cause of all the miseries 
and humiliations she endured for a 
long series of years. The object of 
the cardinal, when he deserted the 
cause of the queen-mother and be- 
came first minister, was to win the 
affections of the young Queen Anne. 
The queen, counselled by Madame 
Chevreuse, played ‘lie cardinal’s pre- 
sumptuous passion pleasantly off, by 
requiring him to dance a saraband 
in her presence; but dearly did she 
afterwards pay the penalty of wound- 
ing the vanity of a churchman. The 
scene is well described by Miss Par- 
doe ; but the description is, if not a 
translation of the passage in Dumas, 
vol. i. p. 45, a paraphrase of it, as 
our readers may see in compar- 
ing the following with the original 
French :— 


“Ten o’clock on the morrow was ac- 
cordingly appointed ; for the cardinal at 
once verified the assurance of Madame 
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de Chevreuse, only stipulating that no 
one should be present but her majesty 
during the travestie, save Boccau, a mu. 
sician of his own band, of whose discr2- 
tion he was assured. Anne of Austria, 
still half incredulous, was nevertheless 
the first to declare to her favourite that 
the concession of the cardinal was, should 
he indeed fulfil his pledge, at once too 
great or too trifling to effect her purpose, 
were no other spectator of the ecclesi- 
astical masquerade to assist her in pro- 
filing by its absurdity ; and accordingly 
Madame de Chevreuse, Vauthier, and 
Béringhen, two of the gentlemen of her 
household, were concealed behind a fold- 
ing screen in her cabinet; the queen 
still persisting that the precaution was 
unnecessary, for that the cardinal would 
send to excuse himself; and Madame de 
Chevreuse resolutely asserting that he 
would appear in person ; when, punctu. 
ally to the moment, Boccau made his 
entry, armed with a violin, and announced 
that he should be speedily followed by 
his eminence. All doubt was at an end. 
Ten minutes later a muffled figure ap- 
peared upon the threshold, advanced with 
a profound salutation, unfolded the enor- 
mous mantle in which it was enveloped, 
and the cardinal prime-minister of France 
stood before the wife of its monarch in 
a tight vest and trousers of green velvet, 
with silver bells at his garters and cas- 
tanets in his hands! It required an im- 
mense effort on the part of Anne of Austria 
to restrain the mirth which, at this specta- 
cle, caused her to lose all apprehension 
of the consequences that it might in. 
volve; she succeeded, however, in pre- 


“ La reine était resplendissante : elle 
était habillée a l’espagnole, d’ un habit de 
satin vert brodé d'or et d'argent; elle 
portait des manches pendantes, renouées 
sur les bras avec de gros rubis, qui lui 
servaient de boutons; elle avait une 
fraise ouverte qui lassait voir sa gorge, 
qu'elle avait admirablement belle; elle 
était coiffée d’un petit bonnet de velours 
vert surmonté d’une plume de héron, et 
par dessus tout cela retombaient gra- 
cieusement de son épaule ses aiguillettes 
ornées de leurs douze ferrets de diamants. 

“Le roi s’approcha d’elle, sous pré- 
texte de lui faire compliment sur sa 
beauté, et compta les ferrets; il n’en 
manquait pas un seul. 

‘** Le cardinal demeura stupéfait ; les 
douze ferrets étaient sur l’épaule de la 
reine, etc. ; cependant, il en tenait deux 
dans sa main crispée de colére.”’ 


Miss Pardoe narrates the arrival of 
Buckingham in France to negotiate 
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serving sufficient gravity to receive her 
visitor with a gracious gesture, and to 
vequest him to complete his self-abnega- 
tion in courteous and fitting terms. She 
was obeyed, and for a time she watched 
with both curiosity and amusement the 
ovelntions and contortions of the cardi- 
nal; but the extreme gravity with which 
he executed his task at length rendered 
the spectacle so supremely grotesque, 
that she could no longer preserve her 
self-possession, and gave way to a vio- 
lent fit of laughter. Her merriment was 
instantly re-echoed from behind the 
screen ; and Richelieu, at once perceiving 
that he had been betrayed, strode furi- 
ously from the room; upon which the 
merry trio emerged from their conceal- 
ment, delighted with the adventure of 
the morning. Little did they guess that 
they had roused a slumbering serpent, 
whose sting was sure and fatal! Little 
did they understand as they indulged in 
witticisms, of which the cardinal-duke 
was the subject, that he had, as he left 
the palace, vowed an undying hatred to 
Anne of Austria and her favourite, from 
the effects of which neither the one nor 
the other was destined to escape.” 


The dress which Anne of Austria 
wore at a court ball is, however, a 
literal translation of the following 
passage of Dumas’ Louis XIV. et son 
Siecle, vol. i. p. 87, and which may 
be found in Miss Pardoe, p. 43. We 
give the French and English en 
regard, as the French printers phrase 
it :-— 


‘* She wore a Spanish costume, con- 
sisting of a dress of green satin, em- 
broidered with gold and silver, having 
hanging sleeves, which were looped back 
with large rubies serving as buttons. 
Her ruff was open and displayed ber 
bosom, which was extremely beautiful ; 
and upon her head she had a small cap of 
green velvet, surmounted by a beron fea- 
ther ; while from her shoulder depended 
gracefully the aiguillette, with its twelve 
diamond tags. 

“ As she entered the king approached 
her,—avowedly to offer his compliments 
upon her appearance, but actually to 
count the tags. His arithmetic amounted 
to a dozen. The cardinal stood a pace 
behind him quivering with rage. The 
twelve tags were hanging from the shoul- 
der of the queen; he grasped two of 
them in his haud at the same moment.” 


the marriage between Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis XIII. 
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and daughter of Henry IV., ina very 
pleasant and perspicuous manner. 
The romantic passion of the English 
peer for the French queen is para- 
phrastically translated from Dumas, 
but the following passage in the gar- 


“Tout-d-coup on entendit un cri 
étouffé, et l’on reconnut la voix de la 
reine. Aussitét Putange, son premier 
écnyer, suuta par-dessus la charmille 
l'épée a Ja main, et vit Anne d’Autriche 
qui se débattait aux bras de Buckingham. 
A la vue de Putange, qui accourait en le 
menacant, le duc, forcé d’abandonner Ja 
reine, degaina & son tour.” 


The following literal translation 
touching the personal history of the 
Duchess of Chevreuse may be found 


“‘ Vers ce temps, le connétable mourut 
a lage de quarante-trois ans, laissant sa 
veuve riche, non seulement de sa fortune 
personnelle, mais encore de tous les dia- 
mants de la Maréchale d’Ancre, dont le 
roi lui avait accordé la confiscation ; elle 
ne demeura donc pas longtemps sans 
étre pourvue. Au bout d’un an et demi 
de veuvage, elle épousa, en deuxiémes 
noces, le second des MM. de Guise, 
et le mieux fait des quatre, Claude de 
Lorraine, duc de Chevreuse, lequel était 
né la méme anne que son premier mari, 
etavait par conséquent quarante-cing ans ; 
c’est-a-dire, prés du double de son age.” 
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den or bosquet is given almost lite- 
rally and mot 2 mot. We quote the 
French from p. 76, vol. i. of 
Dumas, and the Asnglish from p. 35, 
vol. i. of Miss Pardoe : — 


“ Ere long a piercing cry was heard, 
and the voice of the queen was at once 
recognised ; when instantly M. de Pu. 
tange, her first equerry, sprang into the 
shrubbery sword in band, and saw, as it 
is asserted, Anne of Austria struggling 
in the arms of the Duke of Buckingham. 
On perceiving Putange, Buckingham 
also drew his sword; but the queen 
rushing between them, and desiring the 
duke to retire lest he should compromise 
her, she was obeyed without hesitation.” 


in p. 18 of Miss Pardoe, and p. 37 
of vol. i. of Dumas. We give the 
passages together : — 


‘On the death of the constable, his 
widow found herself rich beyond her 
hopes; for she inherited not only an 
immense fortune, but also all the dia- 
monds of the Marshal d’Ancre, which 
the king had confiscated in her favour; 
and at the end of eighteen months she re- 
married Claude de Lorraine, duke de 
Chevreuse, the second and handsomest of 
the Monsieurs Guise, but a man of dou. 
ble her own age.” 





From the amusing memoirs of 
Bassompiere, whom Louis XIII. used 
to call Berthelin, and whom he tutoye’d 
at the very moment he had deter- 
mined on sending him to the Bastille, 
Dumas draws, of course, very largely ; 
but he uses the materials judiciously, 
and renders them still more graphic. 
Here is a story which may be found 


at first-hand in the old Cologne edi- 
tion of the memoirs of the marshal, 
published in 1721. Dumas relates it 
mages. and — — translates 
1im nearly verbatim. ne es 
may be ommend in p. 14 Of Miss 
Pardoe’s first volume, and p. 26 of 
Dumas /— 





“ Un jour que Bassompierre, qui avait 
aussi autrefois été l’amant de Marie de 
Médicis et qui était resté son fidéle, 
entrant dans la chambre du roi, trouva 
Louis X1I[. occupé a sonner du cor. 

“ ¢ Sire,’ lui dit-il, ‘ vous avez tort de 
vous i donner a cet exercise avec tant 
d'assiduité ; il est fatigant pour la poi- 
trine, et il d cofite la vie au Roi Charles 


she 


“On one occasion he entered the 
apartment of Louis when he was prac- 
tising the French horn, and ventured to 
expostulate with the young monarch, re- 
minding him that it was injurious to the 
chest, and that it had shortened the life 
of Charles IX. ‘ You are wrong, Bas- 
sompierre,’ was the reply of the king, as 
he laid his hand on the duke’s shoulder ; 
‘it was not that which killed him, It 


‘ea 
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“¢ Vous vous trompez, Bassom- 

ierre,’ repliqua Louis XIII. en mettant 
a main sur l’épaule du duc; ‘ce n’est 
point cela qui le fit mourir : c’est qu'il se 
mit mal avec la reine Catherine, sa mére, 
et qu’aprés l’avoir exilée, il consentit a 
se rapprocher d’elle; s'il n’avait pas 
commis cette imprudence, il ne serait 
pas mort,’” 


In the history of the origin and 
rogress of Richelieu, Miss Pardoe 
implicitly follows Dumas, and trans- 
lates whole pages of his pleasant and 
dramatic work. The following pass- 


“ Le jeune secrétaire d’état était logé 
chez le Doyen de Lucon, lorsque, le soir 
qui précéda l’assassinat du maréchal, on 
apporta au doyen un paquet de lettres, 
qu'on le pria remettre a son éveque, 
attendu que l'une des lettres que refer- 
mait le paquet, contenait un avis des 
plus importants et des plus pressés. 

“Onze heures venaient de sonner, 
lorsque le paquet fut rendu a son adresse, 
lévéque de Lucon était au lit et allait 
s‘endormir ; cependant, sur la recom- 
mandation que lui transmit son doyen en 
personne, il prit le paquet et l’ouvrit. 

‘“* Une de ces Jettres était, en effet, 
trés-importante, et on ne peut plus pressée : 
elle contenait l’avis que le maréchal 
d’Ancre serait assassiné le lendemain a 
dix heures. Le lieu de I'assassinat, le 
nom des complices, les détails de l’enter- 
prise étaient si bien circonstanciés, qu'il 
n’y avait pas de doute que l’avis ne vint 
d'une personne parfaitement instruite. 

“Aprés avoir lu cette révélation, 
l’évéque de Lucon tomba dans une médi- 
tation profonde; puis afin relevant la 
téte et se retournant vers son doyen, qui 
était demeuré la: 

“ « C’est bien,’ dit-il, ‘rien ne presse, 
la nuit porte conseil.’ 

“‘ Et poussant la lettre sous son tra- 
versin, il se recoucha et s’endormit.” 


Though the following passage be 
not quite so literally given, yet that 
it is a translation merely will suffi- 






“ Le cardinal était occupé 4 travailler 
dans son cabinet avec un nomm Roche- 
fort, homme de téte et de main tout 
entier 4 sa dévotion, et qu’on trouve 
changeant d’ige, de figure, et du nom, 
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was his having exiled his mother, Queen 
Catherine, from the court on the occasion 
of a misunderstanding between them, and 
having afterwards recalled her, Had he 
not committed that imprudence he would 
have lived longer.’” 


age, taken from p. 24 of Dumas’ 
first volume, and p. 11 of Miss Par- 
doe’s, will shew what pretensions to 
originality these volumes possess :— 


**The young secretary of state in. 
habited the house of the Dean of Lucon 
at the time of Concini’s assassination ; 
and it is well authenticated that, on the 
night before it took place, a packet was 
delivered to the dean, with strict in. 
junctions that it should be forthwith 
placed in the hands of the bishop, as its 
contents were of the most serious and 
pressing importance. Although it was 
near midnight, the host ventured to dis- 
turb the slumbers of his guest upon so 
earnest an assurance, and having been 
admitted, he transmitted to him at once 
the letter and the intimation he bad re- 
ceived. The bishop broke the seal calmly, 
read the missive to the end, and then fel] 
into a reverie, at the conclusion of which 
he turned towards the dean, who stood at 
his bedside, and, after thanking him for his 
zeal, remarked that he need to detain him 
no longer as the affair was by no means 
pressing, and that he always found the 
night bring counsel. After which he 
thrust the letter under his bolster, and 
again composed himself to sleep,” 





ciently appear. The French may be 
found in p. 94 of Dumas’, and p. 50 
of Miss Pardoe’s first volume :— 





‘The cardinal was writing ‘in his 
closet, in company with one of bis most 
devoted adherents, the Count de Roche- 
fort, a protean genius, who was inces- 
santly at work in the interests of his 
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mélé, sous vingt costumes différents qu'il 
portrait avec une égale vérité, a toutes les 
mystérieuses affaires de cetemps, lorsqu’on 
lui annonca que Chalais et le commandeur 
de Valancé demandaient a Jui parler 
seul, et en téte-d-tete, pour affaires de la 
plus haute importance. 

** Son éminence fit un signe 4 Roche- 
fort, qui passa dans un cabinet voisin, 
séparé par une seule tapisserie de la 
chambre ov travaillait le cardinal. 

**Chalais et le commandeur de Valance 
furent introduits aussitét que la portiére 
fut retombée derriére Rochefort.” 
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patron, under all ages, names, figures, 
and costumes. He was long-headed, 
courageous ; and was, in one shape or 
other, involved in every state mystery ; 
consequently, it is almost needless to add 
that he was of the mést favoured and 
confidential agents of the minister. When 
Chalais and de Valance were announced 
on an extreme importance, his eminence 
made a sign to Rochefort, who retired 
behind a screen that separated the cham. 
ber of the cardinal from the cabinet in 
which he was working, and the visitors 
were admitted as he disappeared. 

‘‘ Chalais was more dead than alive. 
He felt all the odium of his position ; 
and his vain and haughty spirit was 
stung by a consciousness of his personal 
disgrace, and his moral feelings were 
wounded by the enormity of his pro- 
jected crime,” 





Sometimes there is a great interval 
between the original French of Dumas 
and the English translation, but to 
any one who carefully goes through 
the volumes the passage nearly lite- 
rally rendered is sure to turn up at 
last. Thus the second sentence with 
which Dumas’ work begins at p. 1 
is found at p. 95 of Miss Pardoe’s ; 
and the description of Louise Motier 
de la Fayette at p. 2, is transferred, 
literally translated, to a note, found 
at p. 93 in Miss Pardoe. The casual 
and unobservaut reader would not 
discover these facts, but to any one 
who examines the works critically 
and conscientiously what we have 
stated will sufficiently appear. 

Be this, however, as it may, that 
passages have been transposed and 
placed differently from the position 
in which they stand in the original 
work is evident. A good deal, too, 
has been added, in reference to per- 
sons and places, from French bio- 
graphical and geographical diction- 
aries, all of which is as literally trans- 
lated as the passages from Dumas. 
In reference to persons we haye, for 
instance, ‘ Descended of an illustri- 
ous family, he was born at So 
and So,” naming the place; “ Re- 
ealled to court, she remained,” &c. ; 
“While still a youth, he,” &c.; 
all of which phrases are, in their 
structure, purely French ; or rather, 
French Englished literally. In the 
names of waite a similar plan has 
been followed; and thus we have 


descriptions of such well-known lo- 
calities as Chambord Essonne, Mont- 
medy Conflans, La Fere Sedan, &c. 
Such localities may not be well known 
to those subscribing to circulating 
libraries at the Minories or Horsley- 
down, Margate Minster, Stoke Poges, 
or Dunstable ; but for persons having 
had the benefit of ordinary travel and 
no extraordinary education, it is un- 
necessary to cart out the rubbish of 
biographical and geographical dic- 
tionaries. That this extra labour 
has not been undertaken by Miss 
Pardoe, but by other hands, is suf- 
ficiently clear. We find, for instance, 
a foot-note in reference to Madame 
Motteville, at p. 32, and another and 
a different foot-note sixty-nine pages 
afterwards in the same ‘alam 
These two notes cannot surely be 
the production of the same hand. 

We have spoken of the second and 
third sentences in the work of Dumas. 
They are as follows :— 


“‘Une des prérogatives attachées au 
titre de roi, de reine, ou d'enfants de 
France, étant d’entrer dans tous les cou- 
vents et de converser librement avec les 
religieuses, les visites du roi 4 son an- 
cienne maitresse ne souffraient aucune 
difficulté. 

“ D'ailleurs on sait que les maitresses 
duroi Louis XIII.n'étaient que ses amies, 
et jamais les assiduités du chaste fils de 
Henri IV. et du chaste pére de Louis 
XIV. monargues fort peu chastes tous 
deux, ne porterent en aucune fagon at- 
teinte 4 laréputation de celles auxquelles 
elle s’adressaient,” 
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Turn we now to p. 95 of Miss 
Pardoe, where we find the follow- 


ing :— 


“« One of the prerogatives of royalty in 
all Romanist countries is that of entering 
into the monastic houses of both sexes, 
and conversing freely with their cloistered 
tenants ; and, consequently, no impedi- 
ment was raised to the continued inter- 
course of the king with his old favourite. 
Moreover, the visits of Louis XIII. en- 
tailed no scandal upon either the novice 
or her community, as it was well known 
that the preference of that monarch never 
exceeded the bounds of principle and 
honour ; and that the son of Henry IV. 
and the father of Louis XIV. could be 
accused neither of imitating the libertin- 
ism of the first, nor of prompting the 
licentiousness of the last.’ 


Having thus shewn that the his- 
tory of Luynes the favourite, of La 
aes = aren of Anne of 

ustria, and whole es in pp. 
24, 37, 40, 42, and 43 of the frst mae 
Dumas are literally translated with- 
out acknowledgment, we will now 
merely mention that the very charac- 
teristic reply of Anne of Austria, 
which may be found in Dumas, to 
Louis's first letter, written in Spanish, 
and at a time when Anne had an 
imperfect knowledge of the French 
language, is not given ; nor is a word 
said of Richelieu’s partiality for cats, 
or Mazarin’s for monkeys or singing- 
birds, to both of which weaknesses 


“On connait la fuiblesse de Gaston. 
Sa premiére idée fut de fuir; mais ov 
fuirait-il? M. de Lavalette refusait de 
le recevoir 4 Metz; il avait défiance du 
Comte de Soissons restait la Rochelle. 

«* Le matin le prince se rendit chez le 
roi pour lui demander la permission d’aller 
visiter la mer. Le roi devint trés-pile 
en voyant entrer son frére, qu’il n’avait 
pas encore rencontre depuis la révélation 
du cardinal, Mais-il ne l’en embrassa 
pas moins fort tendrement, et quand a 
la permission qu'il demandait, il le ren. 
voya pour lobteni: 4 son éminence, di- 
sant que, pour sa part, il ne voyait aucun 
inconvénient a ce petit voyage.” 


Occasionally it happens that a 
single sentence out of Dumas is only 
translated, and the reader might sup- 
pose that there the plagiarism would 
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Dumas specifically alludes. Miss 
Pardoe also omits the name of the 
lady at the English court (Lady 
Clark) to whom the spy of the car- 
dinal had written touching the dia- 
mond aiguillette, which she might 
have found in the French author. 

So closely, however, does she 
follow her authority in other re- 
spects, that we have such words 
and sentences as the following, 
which are not English: “ Woman 
may forgive a vice, but she never 
shews mercy to a ridicule;” with 
such words as conspiration, dero- 
gation, disparition, &c. There are 
also several American vulgarisms, 
as “progressing from triumph to 
triumph” (p. 201); and several in- 
correct translations; as, for instance, 
the word temoins, which, in the sense 
used in Dumas, means seconds; 
whereas Miss Pardoe translates it, 
“three of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
witnesses,” instead of seconds. 

The French word évasion we also 
find half-a-dozen times translated as 
evasion, instead of escape; a blunder 
shewing a great ignorance of English, 
and a still more flagrant ignorance of 
French. The word égoisme is also 
invariably translated egotism, instead 
of selfishness. The literal translations 
are, unfortunately, not confined to 
Richelieu and Anne of Austria, as 
will be apparent from the following 
passages in reference to Gaston, 
which we place in juxtaposition :— 


“Gaston, more and more alarmed by 
the aspect of affairs, again resolved to 
seek his safety in flight, but he knew 
not which way toturn. M.dela Valette 
had refused to receive him into Metz; 
he was suspicious of the Count de Sois- 
sons, ahd he had nothing left but La 
Rochelle. He according attended the 
levée of the king, and requested permis- 
sion to visit the sea-side. Louis replied 
affectionately, that he had better apply 
to the cardinal upon the subject, but that, 
for his own part, he saw no objection to 
this little journey.” 


end; but sometimes, thirty or forty 
pages afterwards, he will come upon 


the catch-word. Here, for instance, 
is a single sentence taken from 
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». 108 of Dumas, and p. 67 of Miss 
ardoe ; but the subsequent passages 


“Sur ces entrefaites, Louvigny, cadet 
de la maison de Grammont, vint prier 
Chalais de lui servir de second contre 
le Comte de Candale, fils atné du Duc 
d’Epernon,* avec lequel il s’était pris de 
querelle a propos de la Duchesse Rohan, 
que tous deux aimaient.” 


It may be asked whether these 
translations have reference only to 
historical personages? Not so, how- 
ever, for we find that the reflections 
on the state of the roads, the police, 


“ Les grands chemins, abandonnés par 
l'état, étaient a peine praticables et in- 
festés de brigands ; les rues de Paris étro- 
ites, mal pavées, covertes de boues, 
remplies d'immondices, devenaient, a 
partir de dix heures du soir, le domaine 
des filous, des voleurs, et des assassins, 
que ne génaient guére les rares lumiers 
avaricieusement semées dans la ville, et 
que ne dérangeaieut presque jamais dans 
leurs expéditions les quarante - cing 
hommes de garde mal payes, auxquels en 
était reduit le guet de Paris.” 


It may be inquired whether no 
acknowledgment is made to the ill- 
used and much-robbed Marquis de 
Pailleterie ? The name of Dumas is 
never more than once mentioned by 
Miss Pardoe ; and though there are 
occasional references to Louis XIV. 
et son Siecle, yet this may apply to 
Voltaire’s work; and the acknow- 
ledgment is never made where the 
charge of plagiarism can be at all 
forcibly urged. It has been to usa 
wearisome and irksome task to make 
the accusations ; but the interests of 
justice and truth, the interest of 
literature itself, without reference to 


Pendant que M. le Prince de Condé 
causait avec M. le Comte d’Avaux, les 
yeux tournes vers la porte, par laquelle 
devait entrer la reine, cette porte, s’ouvrit 
etlevieux Guitantparut. Comme le prince 
aimait fort Guitant, il crut que celui-ci 
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are afterwards interwoven into an- 
other part of the book :— 


“While this negotiation was pending, 
Louvigny, a cadet of the house of Gram- 
mont, requested Chalais to become his 
second in a duel with the Count de Can- 
dale, with whom he had a quarrel on the 
subject of the Countess de Rohan, to 
whom they had both paid their court.” 


the government, are as literally given. 
The following passage, which 1s found 
at p. 189 of the first vol. of Dumas, 
may be found at p. 102 of Miss 
Pardoe :— 


‘The roads were scarcely passable, 
under no government authority, and in- 
fested by robbers; while the streets, 
narrow, ill-paved, and choked with mud 
and refuse of the foulest description, 
were, immediately after nightfall, crowded 
with thieves, pickpockets, assassins, and 
all the refuse of a great capital, whose 
depredations were carried on to an im- 
mense extent, and with an audacity which 
received little check from a police that 
did not amount to more than fifty men, 
although it was entrusted with the whole 
safety of the city.” 


England and France, requires that 
these practices should be put a stop 
to. For awhile, we ourselves refused 
to believe the evidence of our own 
senses. Weconceived that the trans- 
lated passages might cease with the 
first volume of Sane; but they 
abound as much in the second as in 
the first, and in the third as in the 
second volumes. The following pass- 
age occurs, for instance, in the third 
volume of Dumas, p. 33; while the 
equivalent English, which we place 
opposite it, may be found at p. 333 
of the first volume of Miss Pardoe’s 
work :— 


“While the Prince de Condé was 
talking with the Count d’Avaux, with 
his eyes fixed on the door by which the 
queen was to enter, it opened, and Gui- 
tant, the captain of the guard, appeared 
upon the threshold. As he was a great 


* The fact that De Candale was the eldest son of the Duke d’Epernon is put 


as a bit of original information in a note. 
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avait quelque grace a lui demandeur, et 
quittant M. d’Avaux, il marcha au devant 
du capitaine des gardes de la reine. 

**Eh bien! mon bon Guitant,’ lui 
dit-il, ‘ que me voulez-vous ?” 

*« * Monseigneur,’ dit Guitant, ‘ ce que 
je vous veux, c’est que, j’ai l’ordre de 
vous arréter, vous, M. le Prince de Conti, 
votre frére, et M. de Longueville, votre 
beau-frére.’ 

*** Moi, Guitant!’ s’ecria M. le Prince ; 
‘ moi, vous m’arrétez ?’ 

“** Oui, monseigneur,’ repondit Guitant, 
fort embarrassé ‘ mais étendant la main 
vers l’épée que M. le Prince portait 4 
son céte.’” 


It is not merely whole passages, 
but particular phrases, which are 
sometimes rendered into a language 
certainly not English. Thus we have 
“ preterta une indisposition subite” 
(Dumas, vol. i. p. 98), rendered in 
Miss Pardoe, vol. i. p. 48, “ pretext- 
ing his weak health.” Unpardonable 
omissions, and some errors also, may 
be charged on Miss Pardoe. As she 
entered into the history of the affair 
of Chalais, the letter of his mother, 
called by Dumas a “ modeéle de douleur 
et de dignité,” ought to have been 
given, as well as the characteristic 
reply of Louis XIII. Both are to 
be found between pp. 131 and 137 of 
the first volume of Dumas’ work. 

Miss Pardoe also states that Chalais 
was only destroyed by the bungling 
executioner at the twentieth stroke ; 
whereas it appears from Dumas, 
whom she has so literally translated, 
that it was at the thirty-second stroke 
his head was severed from his body. 
Truly and literally, therefore, may 
his mother have exclaimed,—‘“ My 
God, I thank thee ! I thought myself 
only the parent of a criminal, and I 
am the mother of a martyr !” 

To return, however, to Anne of 
Austria. From the pages of Miss 
Pardoe the reader might be led to 
conclude that the king was, for a 
time, the dupe of his queen, but it 
was not so in fact. The king, al- 
though Miss Pardoe has not dipped 
sufficiently deep into French memoirs 
to state the fact, drove ignominiously 
from the court Pange, her esquire, 
and all who had accompanied her on 
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favourite of the prince, the latter imme. 
diately imagined that he had some favour 
to request ; and, in order to spare as much 
embarrassment as possible, he left the 
count and approached the worthy soldier, 
and asked what he cculd do to oblige 
him. Guitant hung his head. He had 
nothing to ask, he said; but his errand 
was of a different nature, Hecame with 
an order to arrest his highness himself, 
the Prince de Conti, his brother, and M, 
de Longueville, his brother-in-law. 

“The thing appeared so impossible, 
that it was with a smile, half of doubt 
and half of gaiety, that the prince re. 
peated his words. 

‘“« Guitant, however, persisted, though 
with evident chagrin ; and extended his 
hand towards the sword which M. de 
Condé wore at his side.” 


the memorable evening promenade 
in the garden of Amiens. ‘There can 
be no doubt that he ceased from that 
moment all intimate and friendly 
communication with her majesty ; 
though, before this event, a separa- 
tion in fact existed. The jealous 
feeling of the king first appeared in 
1622, seven years after his marriage, 
when he was proceeding, in the 
month of March, to carry on the war 
against the Protestants; but to this 
circumstance Miss Pardoe makes no 
allusion whatever. The real fact is, 
that for these seven years the chief 
and only passion of the king was the 
chase ; and how could the young and 
lovely queen feel interested in a cold 
and cruel being, who was nearly al- 
ways absent from her with his horses 
and his hounds? On the presumed 
attachment of the monarch for Ma- 
dame d’Hautefort, Miss Pardoe does 
not dwell at any length; but if he 
ever entertained a tender feeling for 
this woman, it originated from mere 
idleness, and in his not knowing how 
to dispose of his time. Love had 
little or nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, for love was not in his 
nature, as he even affected to have led 
the life of a cenobite with Louise de 
Lafayette. Hume, Nani, and other 
historians, state that Anne of Austria 
had become a mother so early as 
1626, and that the child was the fruit 
of an illicit amour with the Duke of 
Buckingham, but the better opinion 
seems now to be that this is a misstate- 
ment. Of the twin-brother of Louis 
XIV., born in 1638, and who was 
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the celebrated prisoner known under 
the name of the Iron Mask, Miss 
Pardoe speaks not at all. Voltaire 
knew this, but did not state it in his 
history ; but the fact is now placed 
beyond doubt by the discovery of an 
autograph declaration of St. Mars to 
this effect, which has been found in 
the archives of the Affaires Etran- 

éres. Surely on these circumstances 

{iss Pardoe ought to have informed 
herself. Noallusion is made in these 
volumes to the imputed familiarit 
of Anne of Austria with the Marquis 
de Gesvres; nor does Miss Pardoe 
dwell on the haughty tone assumed 
by Mazarin towards the queen,—a 
tone which not merely indicated an 
absolute ascendancy, but the closest 
intimacy and familiarity. Not man 
details are given of the cardinal’s 
death ; no résumé is given of his cha- 
racter and administration ; and none 
of the particulars of the melancholy 
end of Anne of Austria, who sur- 
vived Mazarin for five years, or, in- 
deed, of her domestic life, are found 
in these pages. What between ery- 
sipelas and cancer, her end was a 
most cruel one ; but at a period when 
her body was a mass of running 
sores, she was as careful and particu- 
lar about ber toilette as in the days 
of her youth and beauty, when cam- 
bric could not be found fine enough 
for her daily wear. Mazarin used 
impudently to say, that if she went 
to a place unmentionable after death, 
her punishment would be to be put 
to bed in coarse linen sheets. 

We cannot praise Miss Pardoe’s 
account of the wars of the Fronde, 
which is obscure and ill-digested. 
Even in the classic pages of De Ba- 
rante and St. Aulaire, or in the 
shrewd, pointed, and bitter volumes 
of De Retz, these contests of despi- 
cable factions have little interest for 
the English reader. The mere trans- 
lation of scraps of these memoirs do 
not, however, constitute the history of 
Louis XIV. or of the court of France. 
To write the one or to describe the 
other requires one to combine, to 
compare, to reflect, to produce a con- 
gruous and consistent whole. Miss 
Pardoe but transcribes, translates, 
and copies. She produces nothing 
original. We have said that few de- 
tails are given of Mazarin’s death, 
yet the following passage is not with- 
out merit of a certain kind :-— 
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“His weakness increased hour by 
hour ; while the declaration of Guénaud, 
that he had only two months more to 
live, was continually present to him 
by day, and haunted his dreams by night. 
On one occasion, when Brienne entered 
his chamber on tiptoe, the valet-de-cham- 
bre of his eminence having warned him 
that his master was dozing in an arm- 
chair beside the fire, the visitor discovered 
that he was convulsed with agitation, al- 
though evidently ina profound sleep. His 
body rocked to and fro, impelled by its 
own weight; and his head swung from the 
back of his chair to his knees, as he fung 
himself to the right and left incessantly ; 
and during the lapse of five minutes that 
M. de Brienne continued to watch his 
movements, he asserts that the pendulum 
of a clock did not vibrate more rapidly 
than the frame of the sufferer. At inter- 
vals he uttered a few words, but in so 
low and choked a voic: that they were 
unintelligible; and at length Brienne, 
unable longer to endure so wretched a 
spectacle, and fearful lest the sick man 
should fall into the fire, summoned his 
attendant from the antechamber to his 
assistance. 


‘« As he was aroused from his troubled 
sleep, the cardinal betrayed the secret 
which was preying upon his vitals: the 
name of his physician, and the period of 
existence which had been assigned to 
him, were the first sounds that escaped 
his livid lips ; and when those about him 
endeavoured to cheer him by the remark 
that Guénaud was only mortal, and his 
judgment consequently fallible, he an- 
swered, with a heavy sigh, that Guénaud 
understood his trade. 7 ° * 


“The Cardinal de Richelieu, a man of 
high birth and ancient family, had felt 
that he had a right to possess a princely 
revenue ; but Mazarin, whose origin was 
at best equivocal, and who had been the 
archi ect of his own fortunes, at whose 
extent he learnt to shudder in the solitude 
of a death-chamber, became terrified as 
he reflected that he was able to bequeath 
more than forty millions to his family. 
His contessor, a conscientious Théatine 
monk — startled like himself at the un- 
heard-of amount of his wealth, which 
Mazarin mentioned in the course of his 
confession, allowing that he considered 
it a sin — at once declared that his emi- 
nence would be damned if he did not 
forthwith make restitution of that portion 
ofthe money which had been ill acquired : 
to which the cardinal rejoined, that he 
owed all to the bounty of the king. The 
honest ecclesiastic was not to be deceived, 
however, by such a compromise with 
principle; and retorted, with the same 
firmness, that the cardinal must compel 
himself to distinguish between what he 
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had actually received from the sovereign 
as afree gift, and what he had himself 
appropriated: upon which Mazarin, in 
despairat such an announcement, declared 
that in that case he must restore the 
whole. He then reflected for an instant, 
and desired that M. Colbert might be 
immediately sent to his apartment. 

“‘ When Colbert had obeyed the sum- 
mons, the cardinal confided to him the 
difficulty which had arisen; and the for- 
mer at once advised, in order to remove 
his scruples, and to prevent his immense 
fortunefrom passing away from his family, 
that he should make a donation of all he 
possessed to the king, who would not 
fail, in his royal generosity, to annul the 
act at once, Mazarin approved the ex. 
pedient ; and, on the 3d of March, the 
necessary document was prepared: but 
three days having elapsed without the 
restoration of his property, he became the 
victim of a thousand fears; and, as he 
sat in his chair, he wrung his hands with 

The wealth for which he had 

toiled and sinned—which he had wrenched 
alike from the voluptuous noble and the 
industrious artizan—had, as he believed, 
— away from him for ever. The 
abour of his life was rendered of none 
avail; and the curses which he had 
accumulated upon his own head had 
failed even to gild his tomb. ‘ My poor 
family!’ he exclaimed at intervals; ‘my 
See they will be left without 
read.’ 


** This bitter suspense was not, how. 
ever, fated to be of long duration. On 
the third day from the transmission of the 
deed of gift, Colbert entered his chamber 
radiant with success, and placed the re- 
covered document in his hands, with the 
intelligence that the king had definitively 
refused to accept the offering, and that 
he authorised the minister to dispose of 
all his property as he should see fit. On 
receiving this assurance, the worthy Théa- 
tine declared himself satisfied, and at 
once bestowed the absolution which he 
had previously withheld ; and he bad no 
sooner done so than Mazarin drew from 
beneath his bolster a will which he had 
already prepared, and delivered it to 
Colbert.” 


In this work of Miss Pardoe, 
the reign of Louis XIV. scarcely 
commences before the death of Maza- 
rin. Thus is one half of the three 
volumes spent, not to say wasted, 
in history and disquisitions in great 
part if not altogether extrinsic to 
the matter properly in hand. The 
worthy lady exhibits neither order 
nor arrangement; her plan is neither 
judicious nor well-executed ; she is 
not saturated with French literature, 
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or deeply imbued with her subject ; 
but, nevertheless, there is some — 
liness and grace in her compilations ; 
and her translations are very readable 
to all, and will appear brilliant and 
original to those who know nothing 
of the subject. Thus will Mr. Bent- 
ley’s customers, the subscribers to 
circulating libraries in Manchester, 
Leeds, and the depths of the Fens of 
Lincolnshire, cry up thisas a great pro- 
duction, and eagerly order the forth- 
coming Francis the First. With these 
books, made for the trade, Miss Par- 
doe has, of course, nothing more to 
do than that she completes the order. 
It makes the judicious grieve, how- 
ever, and we dare say Miss Pardoe 
is surprised at finding a tolerabiy 
dexterous compiler and judicious 
translator like herself elevated, in 
advertisements and puffs, and, we 
blush to say it, in diurnal, weekly, 
and even quarterly criticisms, into a 
first-rate historian. But to a history, 
or even to the fame ofa good biogra- 
phy, these volumes have no pretension 
whatever ; there is no weighing or 
winnowing of materials ; there is no 
judicious reasoning or criticism on 
facts; there is even no clear and 
continuous narrative: but there is a 
popular, taking, and circulating libra- 
ry selection of fact and anecdote ; 
gossipping, minute, and circumstan- 
tial; never tedious, and generally 
readable and pleasant. 

That the subscribers to or pe- 
rusers of the volumes will have 
thew minds improved by this spe- 
cies of reading we more than 
doubt. There is a mass of materials 
eee. but nothing very distinctly. 

Yo dates are given, nor does the 
biography profess to follow the order 
of time or the succession of events. 
The omissions, too, are sometimes 
unpardonable. Though Miss Pardoe 
literally copies passages in page 181 
of Dumas’ work, yet she omits the 
passage written by Grotius to Oxen- 
stiern, which may be found in the 
following page, and which is very 
characteristic. 

The dauphin, says Grotius, has 
already had his nurses changed three 
times, for not only does he exhaust 
their milk but tear their breasts. 
Let the neighbours of France have a 
care of such precocious rapacity. 

Dumas’ résumé of French and 
foreign literature at page 191 might 
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have been advantageously copied, yet 
Miss Pardoe omits it. As to the origin 
of the word Fronde, Miss Pardoe 
borrows from General Bardin without 
acknowledgment; but if she had read 
the memoirs of Montglat, she would 
have found that the word Fronde 
was adopted generally after the speech 
of aconseiller des enquétes, whose father 
was a president of the Grand Cham- 
bre. “Quand ce sera mon tour,” said 
he, “ ye FRONDERAI bien l'opinion de 
mon pére. Ce terme,” says Montglat, 
“ fit rire ceux qui étaient auprés de 
lui, et depuis on nomma ceux qui 
étaient contre la cour Frondeurs.” * 
That Louis XIV. was a selfish and 
cold-blooded man, abundantly ap- 
rs in many parts of these pages. 
is conduct to the daughter of the 
unfortunate Henrietta Maria was not 
merely ungentlemanlike, but unge- 
nerous and unmanly. His conduct 
to Olympia Mancini too, while yet in 
his first youth, gave a foretaste of his 
selfish heartlessness. 
Miss Pardoe thus describes her :— 


“ This young beauty, whose intellect 
rivalled her fascinations, was vain, witty, 
and ambitious ; and deemed no sacrifice 
too great by which she could gratify 
either her ambition or her resentment, 
Her tact was unequalled, and her conduct 
was onelong comedy. ‘Towards the king 
she was all modest devotion ; and even 
while she hung upon his words with a 
smothered joy which led her to form the 
wildest visions, she appeared to shrink 
within herself whenever he approached, 
Her demeanour with the queen was not 
less skilfully studied ; she was devout, 
serious, and humble. To her uncle she 
was all submission and obedience; and 
with the young nobles by whom she was 
surrounded, and whose homage and ad- 
miration she received rather as a right 
than as a tribute, accorded not only to her 
own beauty, but also to the position of 
the cardinal, she was at once coquettish, 
witty, amiable, and endearing.” 


In the following passage his con- 
duct to the daughter of the English 
queen is interwoven with some ac- 
count of Olympia Mancini, who, 


“ Through the passion of the king, 
became almost the queen of the court ; 
for although, in recognition of her rank, 
Louis always opened the ball with Ma- 
dame de Merceur, he had no sooner 


* Mémoires de Montglat. 


+ “ The widow of Charles 1.” 
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made this concession to etiquette, than 
he resigned her hand, only to retain that 
of her sister throughout the remainder of 
the evening, Still Anne of Austria 
laughed at the comments of those by 
whom she was surrounded, and so reso- 
lutely refused to recognise in all these 
demonstrations any thing more serious 
than a mere passing caprice, that there 
Were not wanting those who suspected 
that the queen-mother desired nothing 
more earnestly than the union of her son, 
sovereign though he was, with the niece 
of the Italian cardinal. Thus no check 
was placed upon this budding passion, at 
which the queen smiled and the minister 
laughed incredulously, while Olympia 
herself began to dream that a crown 
would ere long be laid at her feet. It 
was yet in its first fervour, when Anne of 
Austria on one occasion gave a ball in her 
own private apartments, to which no one 
was invited save her immediate circle, as 
it was intended merely for the amusement 
of the Queen of England + and her young 
daughter, who were ¢ precluded by their 
misfortunes from all participation in the 
general diversions of the court. We 
have for a considerable time made no 
mention of these royal exiles, whose life 
of retirement, and almost of obscurity, 
caused them to be overlooked, even if not 
forgotten; and the appearance of the 
fair and timid girl who, bathed in blushes, 
half tearful and half joyous, entered the 
saloon of Anne of Austria that evening 
created neither attention nor sympathy. 
It was, nevertheless, expedientthat Louis, 
whatever might be the tendency of his 
inclination, should lead out the Princess 
Henrietta, whose rank, na jess than her 
misfortunes, entitled her t,, this distinc- 
tion; and the general sur}, ise was con- 
sequently great when, at tie first sound 
of the violins, the young kiyg, according 
to his habit, approached thy Duchess de 
Merceur, and took her hand to conduct 
her to her place. Indigaant at this 
breach alike of etiquette and of good- 
feeling, the queen-mother immediately 
rose from her seat, and withdrawing the 
hand of the duchess from that of her son, 
desired him in a low voice to commence 
the Bronsle with the English princess ; 
to which he replied, testily, ‘ that he was 
not fond of little girls ;’ an uncourteous 
rejoinder, which was unfortunately over- 
heard by Henrietta Maria, who perceiv- 
ing the extreme displeasure of her royal 
relative, and the cloud that had gathered 
upon the brow of the king, hastened to 
entreat that she would not constrain his 
majesty's wishes, and the rather as her 
daughter had strained her ankle, and was 


t “The Princess Henrietta of England, bora in 1644, and mother of Prince 
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unable to dance. This remonstrance 
only strengthened the resojution of Anne 
of Austria, who replied by saying, ‘ that 
if the Princess of England were com- 
pelled to remain a spectator of the ball 
throughout the evening, the King of 
France must do the same;’ and this fiat 
having gone forth, Louis accommodated 
himself to the necessity with the best 
race he could assume, and led out the 
ittle princess, who having, as well as her 
royal mother, overheard his ungracious 
remark, danced with the tears streaming 
down her cheeks, It was at this moment 
that she first drew upon herself the atten- 
tion of the court. She had been reared 
amid privation and tears at Colombe, 
whither the widowed queen had retired ; 
and although she had attained her 
eleventh year, and was consequently near 
the age at which the band ok sage of 
her rank were already coveted by such 
of the European princes as sought to 
form a matrimonial alliance, her peculiar 
a had disinherited her of the privi- 
eges of her birth. The victim of a na- 
tional revolution, exiled, powerless, living 
upon the bounty of her relatives, and 
overlooked by all who would have paid her 
homage had she been in more prosperous 
circumstances, she was rapidly growing 
in beauty, in intellect, and in grace, un- 
heeded and unencouraged. On the de- 
parture of her guests, the first serious 
misunderstanding which had ever taken 
place occurred between Anne of Austria 
and the king; she, remembering only his 
youth, ventured upon a severe reprimand, 
which he, strong in his position, resented 
with a determination as haughty as it was 
unexpected, declaring that he had been 
sufficiently coerced during his boyhood, 
and that he was no longer disposed to 
submit to a dictation of which he had 
long been weary. Abundance of tears 
were shed on both sides; and at length, 
after mutual concessions, a reconciliation 
took place, which was, however, far from 
tranquillising the mind of the queen, who 
began thenceforward to reflect more se- 
riously than she had yet done upon the 
possible results of a passion, whose first 
fruits were the transformation of the king 
into a mere headstrong and ungracious 
stripling.” 

In these passages, heartlessness and 
discourtesy predominate. It is plain 
from them, that the man who could 
so act would disregard the feelings, 
trample on the heart, and profit by 
the momentary weakness of any wo- 
man, however young or however 
artless. 

The conduct of Louis on the death 
of Olympia’s mother was still more 
infaumous,— 
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“ The young king was soon wearied of 
this ceremonial mourning, which ill ac- 
corded with his love of pleasure and 
amusement ; and utterly, forgetful or re- 
gardless of the grief of Mademoiselle de 
Mancini, he resumed the new ballets 
which had been for a time interrupted ; 
and a new representation, in which he 
was himself the principal actor, accord- 
ingly took place during the funeral ser- 
vices which the clergy were performing 
for the repose of the soul of the cardinal’s 
sister ; and Olympia required no further 
evidence to convince her that she had 
miscalculated her power over the heart of 
a king who could find diversion in emu- 
lating an opera dancer, and exhibiting 
himself crowned with roses, and attired 
in a tunic sparkling with spangles, while 
she was weeping for a beloved mother 
and sister. In an instant she discovered 
the truth of her position: she saw that 
she had ministered to his vanity, but had 
never touched his heart; and she had too 
much pride to subject herself to a neglect 
which would make her a proverb to the 
court. The first pang-was bitter, for her 
ambition and her vanity were alike tram- 
pled into the dust; but she did not hesi- 
tate to immolate both the one and the 
other in order to retain her self-respect, 
The Count de Soissons, of whose ad- 
miration she was already aware, had re- 
turned to court after a brief visit to lis 
family ; and the rumour had already 
spread that the Princess de Carignan, 
his mother, had entreated the queen to 
forward the interests of her son, and to 
szlect for him a wife worthy to enter the 
house of Savoy, and to become the bride 
of a grandson of Charles V. The proud 
spirit of Olympia de Mancini rebounded 
at the hope of such an alliance; and 
without permitting herself to turn one 
thought upon the past, she hastened to 
impress upon the cardinal the marked 
change which had taken place in the 
feelings of the king; the uneasiness 
which his former preference had excited 
in the breast of the queen-mother; and 
the opportunity which now presented 
itself of accomplishing, through her me- 
dium, an alliance equal to those which he 
had secured to the Princess de Conti and 
the Duchess de Modena.” 


To Mary Mancini, whose heart 
was more tender and susceptible, and 
who really loved the monarch for 
himself, his conduct was still more 
infamous. ‘“ Vous pleurez,” said the 
susceptible Italian ; “ vous étes roi et 
je pars?” 

“ The only reply of Louis,” says Miss 
Pardoe, “ was a fresh burst of sorrow, 
as he suffered his head to fall upon the 
table without the utterance of a syllable, 
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But Mary needed no other answer. She 
at once felt that all was over between 
them, and her pride enabled her to with- 
draw from his presence without one at- 
tempt at reproach orexpostulation. “Her 
sisters were already seated in the car- 
riage, and she took her place beside them, 
scarcely appearing to remark that she bad 
been followed by the king, who remained 
standing upon the same spot until the 
carriage had disappeared, when he de- 
varted for Chantilly, in order to indulge 
is grief in solitude.” 


From the death of Mazarin the 
reign of Louis properly begins. 
When De Chauvalon waited on him 
after this event, to inquire to whom 
he should in future address himself 
on business. ‘A moi,” was the curt 
and pregnant reply. « For fifty-four 
years after this period the history of 

ouis XIV. may be considered as 
the history of Europe ; and the wri- 
ter who takes up such a theme 
should be endowed with the highest 
faculties, the greatest powers, and 
be, moreover, minutely acquainted 
with the systems and policy of the 
chief European potentates. That 
Miss Pardoe is without these qualifi- 
cations, she would be herself the 
first to admit. With the public and 
eneral policy of Louis she meddles 
ittle ; and her Biography, therefore, 
degenerates into the personal history 
of a heartless, selfish man, and his 
minions and favourites. Nothing 
can more perfectly paint the utter 
selfishness df the personage called by 
the French, Grand Monarque, than 
his conduct on the death of his~ 
queen. The life of this unfortunate 
woman was composed of bitternesses 
and vexations. She bore her sorrows 
meekly. “Le roi avoue,” says An- 
quetil, “ qu'elle ne luia jamais donné 
d'autres chagrins que celui de sa 
mort.”* Yet she had no sooner ex- 
pired than, says Miss Pardoe,— 


“ He retired to St. Cloud, where he 
was followed by the daupbiness and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, who both appeared 
before him attired in deep mourning, and 
with so much grief imprinted on their 
countenances, that the king, whose mood 
chanced to be infinitely less lugubrious 
than theirs, jested with them on their ex- 
cessive sorrow.* * * On the third day after 
the queen’s decease, the monarch, accom- 
panied by the dauphin and all the mem. 


* Anquetil, tom, xii. p. 277, 


bers of the royal family, with the excep- 
tion of Mademoiselle, who pleaded in- 
disposition, assembled in the Hall of 
Peace, at Versailles, which was hung 
with black, and furnished with four tem- 
por altars, to sprinkle the body with 
oly water ; and the aspect of the funeral 
chamber, with the small coffin in the 
midst, in which reposed all that was 
mortal of his late gentle and forgiving 
wife, produced a visible effect upon the 
king. 

** The ceremony of aspersion was no 
sooner terminated than the monarch and 
his court again retired to St. Cloud, 
there to await the removal of the royal 
corpse to St. Denis, which, previously to 
its interment, lay in state for ten days, 
perpetual masses being performed at 
a of the altars from seven in the 
morning until dusk: and finally, the 
body ot Maria Theresa left for ever the 
gorgeous palace which had been her 
home, for the sombre vaults of the an- 
tique abbey. A long train of carriages 
followed the funeral car, filled with the 
great officers of the crown, and the ladies 
who had composed her household; and 
the procession was escorted by a nume- 
rous body of guards, gens-d'armes, and 
musketeers. Nothing, however, could 
exceed the indecency with which the 
journey was performed. From all the 
carriages issued the sounds of heartless 
jest, and still more heartless laughter ; 
while the troops had no sooner reached 
the .plain of St. Denis, than they dis- 
persed in every direction, some galloping 
right and left, and others firing at the 
birds that were flying over their heads.” 


On the conduct of the king to 
Mademoiselle Lavalliére, we have 
not space to dwell; but the pages of 
Mademoiselle de Sevigné, of St. Si- 
mon, of Madame de Caylus, and of 
the first volume of Galerie de l’ An- 
cienne Cour, are familiar to all in- 
structed readers. We cannot, how- 
ever, refuse ourselves the pleasure 
of making the following extract from 
Miss Pardoe :— 


“« At this period she had attained her 
seventeenth year ; and even while eclipsed 
in beauty by mzny of those about her, 
the charm of her una‘fected modesty, the 
retiring timidity of her manner, the ex- 
treme purity of her complexion, her large 
and languishing blue eyes, and the pro- 
fusion of hair which shaded her brow and 
bosom, gave a singular loveliness to her 
appearance, of which she alone was un- 
conscious. Her figure, which was not yet 
formed, and a slight lameness, occasioned 
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by a fall during her childhood, were the 
only defects which even her enemies 
could discern in her appearance ; save, 
perhaps, a slight trace of small-pox, 
which had in some degree impaired the 
smoothness of her skin ; and, meanwhile, 
her peculiarly unobtrusive habits ex- 
empted her on all sides from either jea- 
lousy or suspicion. 

‘Among the festivities at Fontaine. 
bleau, a ballet took place, in which the 
king-and Madame bore an active part. 
Louis XJV. figured on the occasion as 
Ceres; and the Grand Monarque, who 
resented the most trifling want from 
those around him, made his appearance 
in a Greek tunic, and a coronet of golden 
wheat-ears ; declaimed his own praises 
in the rhymes of Benserade ; and, finally, 
figured in this unregal costume before 
the eyes of the whole court! At the 
termination of the ballet, the company 
dispersed themselves about the park, 
where they found in every direction 
tables sumptuously provided, of which 
the honours were done by nymphs and 
forest deities, crowned with ivy; but 
all these magnificent arrangements were 
almost unbeeded by Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére, who was absorbed by the image 
of the king-goddess, who she had so 
lately seen exhibiting the graces of his 
person amid applauding crowds; and 
she at length felt the gaiety by which 
she was surrounded so oppressive, that 
she suggested to Mesdemoiselles de Cha. 
lais, de Tonnay-Charente, and de Mon- 
talis, that they should walk into the 
forest, and repose themselves for a time 
in one of its dim recesses. ‘To this pro- 
posal they willingly consented ; and after 
strolling for awhile, listening to the 
nightingales, and watching the stars 
which from time to time peeped through 
the foliage as it swayed beneath the vo- 
luptuous breeze of the evening, they 
finally seated themselves under a large 
tree upon the border of the wood, and 
began to discuss anew the pleasures of 
the day, and the chief actors in the gay 
scene which had formed their principal 
feature. Fora time Louise took no share 
in the conversation; but she was at 
length startled from her silence by an 
appeal to her pets when she un- 
guardedly declared that she could give 
no opinion upon the subject discussed, 
and was also surprised that any man 
should be remarked besides the king. 

“ The reply drew down upon her, as a 
natural consequence, the sarcasm of the 
whole party, who accused her of being so 
difficult that nothing save a crowned 
head would satisfy her vanity ; when 
the poor girl, anxious to exculpate her- 
self from a charge which she felt must 
overwhelm her with ridicule should it 
become the gossip of the court, hastily 
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exclaimed, that they did her injustice, 
for that his crown could add nothing to 
his natural advantages, but was, on the 
contrary, the safeguard of those about 
him, as without it he would indeed be 
doubly dangerous. 

‘She had no sooner made this unwise 
rejoinder, than she became aware of the 
extent of her imprudence; and while 
her three companions remained silent in 
astonishment, she sprang to the ground 
to escape, and discovered two men, who 
were partially concealed behind the tree 
agaiust which she had been leaning. A 
faint shriek instantly directed the whole 
party to the fact; and terrified beyond 
control, they simultaneously fled in the 
direction of the chateau, where they ar- 
rived panting and breathless. 

‘* Once alone in herapartment, whither 
she immediately hastened, Louise de la 
Valliére wept bitterly over the folly of 
which she had been guilty. It was the 
first time she had ventured to express 
her feelings, and the long pent-up secret 
had escaped her she knew not how, «l- 
though she was painfully conscious of the 
ridicule with which it was calculated to 
overwhelm her. In the agony of her 
repentance she flung herself upon her 
knees, and earnestly prayed that the cou- 
sequences of her fault might be averted ; 
but ber emotions were, nevertheless, su 
great, that for a couple of days she was 
unable to perform her duties, or even to 
leave her room. Now, for the first time, 
she felt in their full force the difficulties of 
the position which she had coveted; 
and she trembled as she looked forward 
to again appearing before the malicious 
eyes of the court. There was, however, 
no alternative ; and she was at length 
compelled to make the trial.” 


The third is the most interesting, 
and indeed the best written of Miss 
Pardoe’s volumes. Though there is 
nothing new in her account of the 
domestic life of Louis XIV. and 
Madame de Maintenon, yet Miss 
Pardoe has skilfully grasped the de- 
tails, and collected and translated 
from many sources much curious and 
gossipping matter. Extracts on these 
topics we cannot find space to make. 
Our last must be the account of the 
monarch’s deathbed :— 


“ On the 26th of August, the king 
dined in his bed, when all were admitted 
who had the privilege of the entrées ; and 
as the attendants were preparing to retire 
at the close of his repast, he desired them 
to draw nearer, and then said with emo- 
tion, 

‘“«* Gentlemen, I desire your pardon 
for the bad example which T have set 
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you. I have greatly to thank you for 
the manner in which you have served 
me, as well as for the attachment and 
fidelity which I have always experienced 
at your hands. I request from you the 
same zeal, and the same fidelity towards 
my grandson, in order that your example 
may induce those of all my other sub- 
jects. Farewell, gentlemen ; I feel that 
this parting has affected not only myself, 
but you also. Forgive me. 1 trust that 
you will sometimes think of me when I 
am gone.’ 

“ The scene was a touching one: the 
grey-haired king, half-lying, half-sitting, 
in his gorgeous bed, whose velvet hang- 
ings, looped back with their heavy ropes 
and tassels of gold, were the laborious 
offering of the pupils of St. Cyr, and were 
wrought with threads of gold and silver, 
and party-coloured silks, representing in 
a singular and incongruous mixture the 
principal passages of the Scriptures, in- 
terspersed with the less holy incidents of 
the heathen mythology; the groups of 
princes in their gorgeous costumes, dis- 
persed over the vast apartment ; the door 
opening from the cabinet thronged with 
courtiers and ladies ; and finally, the 
court functionaries, who had simultan- 
eously sunk on their knees as they ap- 
proached the dying monarch ; the gilded 
cornices, the priceless pictures, the ta- 
pestried hangings, the richly carpeted 
floor, the waste of luxury on every side, 
the pride of man’s intellect, and of man’s 
strength ; and in the midst decay and 
death, a palsied hand, and a dimmed 
eye. 

“The most stoical were moved at 
such a moment; and even when the at- 
tendant gentlemen had risen slowly and 
in silence, and disappeared across the 
threshold lke a procession of shadows, 
the stillness of the death-room continued 
for a time unbroken. 

‘‘ The courage of the dying monarch 
never forsook him for an instant, neithe: 
did he exhibit the slightest emotion. ile 
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took leave of every member of his fa. 
mily with adry eye and a steady voice, 
merely exhorting them to live, if possi- 
ble, on terms of friendship, to do their 
duty to the young king, and to conduct 
themselves in a Christian spirit; nor 
was it until the princes and princesses 
had withdrawn, that he at length betrayed 
a slight degree of feeling as he turned 
towards Madame de Maintenon, saying, 
* At this moment I only regret yourself. 
I have not made you happy, but I have 
ever felt for you all the regard and affec. 
tion you deserved. My only consolation 
in leaving you,’ he added, as he grasped 
her hand, and gazed fixedly upon her 
with his dim and failing eyes, ‘ exists in 
the hope that we shall ere long meet 
again in eternity.’ Madame de Main. 
tenon made no rejoinder, but she soon 
after rose to leave the apartment; and as 
she crossed the threshold, exclaimed as 
if unconsciously, ‘A pretty zendezvous 
he has given me! That man has never 
loved any one but himself!’ And this 
equally impudent and i!l-timed ejacula- 
tion was overheard by the king's apothe- 
cary, by whom it was repeated.” 


Many other observations occur to 
us in perusing these volumes; but 
we have already exceeded the space 
allowed to us. Asa guide or help 
to history, Miss Pardoe’s books can- 
not be consulted, for the materials 
are too light and fragile, and the 
authoress has not gone to the foun- 
tain head in consulting authorities ; 
but as an amusing, gossiping, sketchy 
publication, admirably printed, and 
well-illustrated, Louis XIV. and the 
Court of France, may serve to while 
away a week at a watering-place in 
the summer of 1847 ; if, indeed, we are 
to be vouchsafed any summer in a 
year memorable for famine, fever, 
nccuniary panic, and bad weather, 
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Tue more I see of Nova Scotia, the 
more I appreciate the soundness of 
the counsel given me by my friend 
Barclay, who recommended me, in- 
stead of commencing a continuous 
tour of the provinces, to select some 
one colony, live in it for the space oi 
a year at least, and study the people, 
their habits and institutions, and 
then resume my travels. “The store 
of knowledge thus acquired,” he said, 
“ would enable me to comprehend 
many things afterwards which would 
otherwise appear unintelligible.” I 
am now daily reaping the advantage 
of this judicious advice. Neither the 
Americans nor the provincials, who 
differ from each other nearly as much 
as from the English, are so easily 
understood as the vanity of a tra- 
veller would lead him to suppose. 
To be known, they must be studied ; 
and to study them properly requires 
time and the aid of resident friends. 
We have lately been spending a 
fortnight at Halifax, amid the festi- 
vities and gaieties of that hospitable 
town. 

The last three days previous 
to our ere were marked by 
intense cold. The harbour smoked 
like a basin of boiling water (the 
steam of which is not inaptly called 
the Barber), and then froze into 
a mass of ice of great depth and 
solidity. The streets were almost 
deserted, and the few persons who 
were to be seen upon them hurried 
to and fro as if unable to withstand 
the severity of the cold. The snow 
sounded hard and crisp under their 
feet, and the nails of the wooden 
houses yielding to the sudden con- 
traction occasioned by the frost, se- 
parated with a noise not unlike the 
report of pistols. Small and almost 
impalpable crystalline particles of 
snow floated in the air like down. 
The western sky assumed a light, 
reddish colour, resembling that of a 
summer's sunset; and the Dartmouth 
hills on the opposite side of the 


harbour, and all distant objects, ap- 
peared, not only more distinctly vi- 
sible, but very much nearer than 
usual. Sounds underwent a similar 
change, and became more audible 
and moredistinguishable. The heated 
air of our room, when it came in 
contact with the glass of the window, 
froze into beautiful, transparent sil- 
very coatings, exhibiting in the de- 
licate texture of their brilliant tracery 
every imaginable form of landscape, 
figures, trees, and variegated pat- 
terns, like exquisite embroidery. 
The beauty of this partial incrust- 
ation of the glass no language can 
describe, and I confess to havin 

spent much time in the childish 
amusement of studying and admiring 
the infinite variety. of shapes it 
presented. Our dinner, though 
colder than was agreeable, smoked 
as if it were still undergoing the 
process of cooking. The strong, 
clear, blazing fire appeared to give 
out no heat, and our visible breaths 
ey reminded us that the frost 
nad pea everywhere but into 
our lungs. The following day the 
weather suddenly relaxed (for it is 
said that extreme heat or cold sel- 
dom continues in this country beyond 
seventy hours). Its last effort and 
whole strength were expended during 
the night in a white frost, which, 
under the rays of a clear and un- 
clouded sun, illumined and beautified 
every object covered with its white 
and brilliant mantle. By ten o’clock 
the magical transparencies had dis- 
appeared from the windows. Large, 
clear drops of water trickled from 
the roof, and, as if unwilling to quit 
a bed on which they had so long 
reposed, clung with tenacity to the 
eaves, and congealed again in the 
form of long and pendent icicles. 
About noon, a shower of tears pre- 
ceded their inevitable fall, and gave 
warning of an approaching thaw. 
The wind, which had blown steadily, 
but very moderately, from the north- 
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west for several days, gradually di- 
minished until it ceased altogether. 
A few long-drawn sighs and audible 
breathings indicated the waking up 
and subsequent approach ofa south- 
erly gale. Meanwhile the soft and 
balmy air, and the delicious weather 
that generally intervenes between 
the departure and arrival of these 
two contending winds, had tempted 
the whole population of the city to 
be abroad. ‘The Tandem Club and 
the four-in-hands of the garrison 
were out; and the double and single 
sleighs of the townsmen, a 
as well as their inmates, with furs, 
and their horses decorated with bells 
fancifully arranged, and many-co- 
loured rosettes, enlivened the streets ; 
while gaily dressed people on foot, 
and numerous equestrians, added to 
the animated and variegated scene 
which they themselves had come to 
admire. 

Barclay, who had been only wait- 
ing for a change of temperature, 
now drove up to the door in his 
tandem to take me back to Illenoo. 
His sleigh was a light but compact 
vehicle, containing accommodation in 
front for two persons, and a seat 
behind for a servant. It was the 
best-appointed and most comfortable 
one I had seen in the country, and 
his horses were noted for their beauty, 
speed, and docility. In a few mi- 
nutes we were on our way to the 
country. 

“T am in great doubt,” he said, 
“how to drive. I should like to 
proceed slowly in order to enjoy the 
charming weather, but I fear we 
shall have a heavy fall of snow, and 
that at no great distance. Observe 
the singular aspect of the sky. It 
looks clear, but it is not transparent. 
Although there is a strong light and 
a total absence of clouds, the sun is, 
nevertheless, obscured. Those long, 
dark, heavy masses assembling in the 
east, and abiding their time for mis- 
chief, are charged with snow; and 
the heavens have a yellow and, 
what we call in this country, a 
creamy appearance : all which signs, 
when they follow intense cold, such 
as we have experienced these last 
three days, and a heavy, white frost, 
like that of the past night, are certain 
indications of a storm. It is bad 
philosophy, however, to allow anti- 
cipations of the future to mar the 
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enjoyment of the present. We must 
govern ourselves according to cir- 
cumstances. Let us proceed leisurely 
at first, and if a gale overtake us, 
my horses have both bottom and 
speed to keep pace with it.” 

There is something very novel and 
amusing in the scene presented by a 
main road in winter, in the provinces, 
when traversed by the extraordinary 
looking vehicles of the country. 
Here you encounter a load of hay, 
of such huge proportions as to oc- 
cupy, not only the whole track, but 
nearly the whole highway, drawn by 
a long, extended line of five or six 
horses. Nothing can exceed the dif- 
ficulty and inconvenience of passing 
one of these moving stacks of hay 
(for such they appear), an operation 
always performed at the risk of up- 
setting, and often occasioning serious 
injury to the horses and sleighs of 
the less favoured travellers. In any 
other part of the world this is an 
evil that would soon be remedied, but 
those who own or drive these teams 
are the multitude, and the gentlemen 
whose lives and property are perilled 
are but few in number; and, accord- 
ing to every rule of responsible 
government, it is held to be reason- 
able that the few should give way to 
the many. Then you meet another 
and still more powerful team, draw- 
ing the wooden frame of a house, or 
an enormous spar, of dimensions 
suitable for the mast of a seventy- 
four-gun ship, either end of which 
is supported by a short, massive sled. 
As soon as you have escaped these 
dangerous neighbours, your nerves 
are again tested by a prodigious load 
of wood, extending eight or ten feet 
in length, and at least six or seven 
feet in height, bound together b 
four small stakes, the ends of whic 
are secured in the runners, and the 
tops insufficiently and carelessly 
bound by arope or chain. Seated on 
this travelling wood-pile is the driver, 
who, by the aid of a long whip and 
the intonations of his voice, without 
any rein whatever, directs half-a- 
dozen horses, if not according to your 
ideas of safety, to his own entire 
satisfaction. vtec escaped these 
perils, you have leisure to be amused 
at a countryman sitting astride on 
the back of an enormous pig, the 
uppermost one of some twenty or 
thirty frozen carcases of pork which 
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he is carrying to market; who is 
followed by a man with a load of 
empty barrels, piled as high in the 
air as the tops of the trees, and des- 
tined for the fisheries. Behind these 
are numberless sleds, having bodies 
like large packing-boxes filled with 
mutton, poultry, butter, cheese, and 
other rural productions. Such are 
the objects you meet in your pro- 
gress to the country ; those that you 
overtake and pass are loaded with 
every conceivable variety of sup- 
plies for themselves or covutry tra- 
ders. For some distance irom Ha- 
lifax you encounter but few foot 
passengers, and they are so poorly 
clad, and carry such heavy burdens, 
that you are at once struck with 
compassion ; which you have scarcely 
time to entertain or express before 
your ear is assailed with the loud 
laugh or cheerful song of the merry, 
thoughtless Negro. He has secured 
his foo. for the day and doubts not 
that Providence will provide for him 
on the morrow, and therefore, like a 
true philosopher, never suffers doubt 
or anxiety to trouble his mind. 
While noticing and remarking on 
these objects we glided on with in- 
conceivable ease. The snow had 
slightly melted and settled into a 
more compact form; there was nei- 
ther friction nor resistance, and the 
runners passed over it as lightly as 
an oiled substance. Meanwhile the 
colour of the road became altered. 
The pure and unsullied white cover- 
ing looked yellow and dirty—the 
usual forerunner of a change of 
weather. A south wind, which had 
hitherto blown at intervals in fitful 
gusts, and moaned heavily through 
the trees, now arose into a steady gale, 
and the leafless branches of the forest 
creaked and laboured under its in- 
fluence. A few loose, detached, and 
damp flakes of sleet, of uncommon 
size, began to fall around us, while 
the hasty return of all the sleighs 
that had preceded us bespoke the 
apprehension of their drivers. We 
immediately increased our speed, but 
the falling of the snow increased 
faster, which soon assumed in its 
rapid and compact descent the ap- 
pearance ofadense cloud. The clear 
and cheerful sound of the bells became 
dull and heavy, and finally ceased 
altogether, and our sleigh and our- 
selves were soon coyered with a 
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heavy adhesive white coating. As we 
penetrated further into the country 
we found that the road, according to 
the prediction of Barclay, presented 
a less hardened surface, and that the 
travelling was both deeper and more 
laborious. 

“ Now, my friend,” he said, “ while 
I occupy myself with driving, en- 
deavour as well as you can to guard 
us on the right, while my servant 
keeps a vigilant watch on the left 
hand ; for I intend to put my horses 
to their utmost speed, and am afraid 
of running into some of the country 
teams. The flakes are getting smaller, 
finer, and drier, the wind has risen 
higher and shifted to the east, and 
we are going to have a gale of un- 
usual violence.” 

The storm, fortunately, was in 
our backs, but the rapidity of our 
motion through the white and daz- 
zling snow nearly deprived one of 
the power of vision. A sudden turn 
of the road, which momentarily ex- 
posed us to the full sweep of the blast, 
shewed me the accuracy of my friend's 
predictions, for we plunged directly 
ane an enormous drift that lay 
extended across our track like a wave 
of the sea, particles of which, lifted by 
the wind, nearly suffocated us and our 
horses. As soon as we resumed a 
western course, our route lay for 
severa! miles through a wood, and 
availing ourselves of its protection, 
we pressed forward as fast as possible. 

‘God help those,” he said, “ who 
are travelling the other way, and 
have to face this storm, with poor 
or jaded cattle; as for ourselves we 
are all right, and shall soon reach 
Mount Hope. Our only difficulty 
will be in the last mile of the road, 
which we shall find, I fear, covered 
to the top of the fences. Any thing 
that horses can do mine ¢an effect, 
but I am afraid that in their strug- 
gles they will draw off the shafts or 
the whipper-tree. This is decidedly 
the worst tempest I have known for 
twenty years.” 

When we arrived at this critical 
part of our journey he requested 
me to take my seat in the back part 


‘of the sleigh, in the lap of the ser- 


vant, so as to lighten the front of 
the vehicle when it pitched into 
the drifts, and then standing up him- 
self he slackened his pace and drove 
cautiously. At times our noble 
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animals appeared perfectly buried in 
snow, and could only proceed by 
rearing and plunging forward, and 
we were often compelled to stop and 
lift up the sleigh or fighten its weight, 
and disentangle the traces from the 
legs of the horses. The last drift 
terminated like a wall. The wind 
passing between the house and the 
outbuildings, which were situated on 
opposite sides of the highway at 
Mount Hope, swept all that part of 
the road perfectly bare, and rolled up 
the snow on one side into a precipi- 
tous bank. Here Barclay got out, 
and examining the depth pronounced 
it impossible for horses to pass it in 
harness. Having released them 
from the vehicle, and procured as- 
sistance from the inn, we managed, 
though not without much difficulty, 
to remove the fence, and by a 
circuitous route to conduct them in 
safety to the stables. When we 
arrived at the house we were at first 
shewn into a room warmed by a 
stove; and shortly aftewards into 
another, having one of the large, 
blazing, glorious, wood-fires of Nova 
Scotia. ‘There is a hospitable pro- 
fusion about these rural fire-places, 
and a hearty welcome in their ap- 
pearance that contrasts most favour- 
ably with the ingenious city contri- 
vances to administer the exact amount 
of heat with the least possible expen- 
diture of fuel. After a capital din- 
ner, for the larders of the inns at 
this season of the year are always 
abundantly supplied, we drew up to 
the cheerful fire and admired the two 


brass giants, Gog and Magog (the 
andirons), who supported with ease 


the enormous weight of wood. 

The gale we had _ encountered, 
which still raged wildly and furi- 
ously, led the conversation to inci- 
dents resulting from similar event. 
Barclay related to me the particulars 
of the great storm cf 1798, when it is 
said the greatest qu.: .y of snow fell 
that was ever known at any one time, 
and also mentioned a curious occur- 
rence that happened under his own 
view, 

_A few years ago, he said, when on 
his way to Cumberland (N.S.) in 
the spring of the year, he spent a 
night on the Cobequid Mountains. 
For several days previous the wea- 
ther had been uncommonly fine, and 
numerous flocks of wild-geese were 
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seen pursuing their annual migra- 
tion to the north. The morning 
after his arrival, an enormous flock of 
these birds meeting with a storm of 
hail and freezing sleet, were observed 
returning on their track in the form 
of the letter A, a figure which they 
adopt to enable the stronger and 
hardier ones to lead the advance. 
Their sagacity is so great, that they 
are usually aware of the approach of 
a tempest, and avoid its effects by 
seeking out a place of shelter in due 
time. On this occasion, however, 
oe appear to have been unexpec- 
tedly overtaken; and as the sleet 
froze on them as soon as it fell, they 
became so overloaded and exhausted, 
that they descended into a field im- 
mediately in front of the house, where 
the whole ofthem were instantly taken 
prisoners without being able even 
to make an attempt to escape. Some 
were eaten fresh by the family, others 
were preserved in pickle, and the rest 
sent to the Halifax market, where, 
he said, they put their feet to the 
fire before they went to bed, and gave 
them a glass of hot whisk—whisk— 
whisky and water. The odd ter- 
mination of the sentence induced me 
to look up at the face of my friend, 
and, lo! he was fast asleep. The 
drowsy effects of the large wood-fire 
had mingled his thonghts or his wants 
with his story of the birds. 

For some time after we reached 
the house, there were several arrivals 
from the country, among which was 
the stage-sleigh from Illenoo, which 
had been upset more than once, and 
the top broken to pieces. All the 
passengers spoke of the latter part of 
their journey as one of greater diffi- 
culty and more danger than any they 
had ever experienced. On the fol- 
lowing morning we found, to our 
dismay, that it was not only snowing 
and drifting as fast as ever, but that 
there was not the slightest appearance 
of a change. 

“We must make up our minds,” 
said Barclay, “to remain here for a 
day or two. It is impossible for us 
to leave this place in the present 
state of the roads, and equally im- 
possible for any others to arrive. 
will go and see who is in “the keep- 
ing-room,” and what amusement it 
can afford us; for it would be quite 
absurd for a traveller like you to be 
shut up all day at an inn with such 
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an old cynic as me, while there may 
be many persons here well worth 
studying and knowing.” 

The eens at Mount Hope was 
inconveniently situated, being on the 
top of rather a high hill, but was very 
well arranged for the accommodation 
of the different classes of persons that 
frequented it. It was a long, narrow, 
two-story building, forming two sides 
of a square, and having a double 
entrance, one at the side and one at 
the front. Besides the apartments 
appropriated to the use of those who 
preferred to be alone, there were two 
large rooms, one of which was de- 
voted to teamsters, pedestrians, and 
people of that description, connected 
with which was the bar. The other 
was called the keeping-room, and 
generally reserved for the use of the 
family, but where old patrons, friends, 
and acquaintances, were not considered 
as intruders. In the rear, and attached 
to this, was the kitchen, larder, pan- 
try, &c. 

Barclay soon returned, accom- 
panied by Miss Lucy Neal, the ma- 
nager of the household, a fine, hearty, 
blooming, good-natured country girl, 
of about thirty years of age, to whom 
he introcuced me. After chatting 
awhile about the storm, and other 
indifferent matters, she said she feared 
I must find it dull to be confined so 
long to the house; and added, that 
if I felt inclined, she would be glad 
to see me after dinner in the keeping- 
room—an invitation which I most 
readily and cheerfully accepted. 

As soon as she retired, Barclay 
said,— 

“T have arranged it all for you. 
I have ordered dinner at two o'clock, 
so as to enable us to spend the whole 
afternoon below, where you will see 
one of the oddest fellows in this 
country, Stephen Richardson, of 
Clements, in the county of Annapo- 
lis. ‘There is some drollery about 
him, inexhaustible good humour, 
and, amid all the nonsense he talks, 
more quickness of perception and 
shrewdness than you would at first 
give him credit for. Take him al- 
together, he is what may be called a 
regular character. If I can manage 
it, I will set him and others telling 
stories; for nothing illustrates the 
habits, manners, “a tastes of a po- 
pulation more than these, their fa- 
yourite topics.” 
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About four o'clock we joined the 
party of travellers assembled in the 
privileged room of the family. This 
apartment was about twenty - five 
feet in length, but disproportionably 
nairow. The floor was painted, and 
not carpeted, and the walls covered 
with a yellow wash. The fire-place, 
which was of huge dimensions, was 
furnished with a back-log that re- 
quired the efforts of two men to roll 
it into its bed; and surmounted b 
a mantelpiece that was graced with 
one of Mr. Samuel Slick’s clocks, the 
— half being covered by a dial- 
plate, and the lower portion exhi- 
biting a portrait of General Wash- 
ington mounted on a white charger, 
with long tail and flowing mane. 
The sides of the room were orna- 
mented with a sampler worked on 
canyass, and some coarse gaudy- 
coloured prints, among which the 
most conspicuous were two represent- 
ing George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte, wearing their crowns, and 
severally holding in one hand a globe 
and in the other a sceptre, as if play- 
ing a game of coronella. In one 
corner was an open cupboard, fitting 
into the angle, and exhibiting the best 
china and glass of the house. In front 
of each window, all of which faced to 
the south, was a stand supporting 
some geraniums, monthly roses, and 
ivy. Thecempany consisted of about 
six or eight persons, besides Miss 
Lucy and her sister. Mr. Stephen 
Richardson, to whom my attention 
had been previously directed, was a 
tall, muscular, awkward-looking man, 
with a slight stoop in the shoulder. 
His manners were free and easy, the 
expression of his face knowing and 
comical, and his dress the light-blue 
homespun common to the country. 

When we entered, a small, thin 
man, with a sour, bilious face, and 
dressed in a suit of black cloth, was 
entertaining the party with a griev- 
ance, for which he expressed his de- 
termination to be avenged upon the 
at pera at the next election. He 
1ad been at Halifax, it seemed, from 
whence he was just returning, to 
solicit some little petty local office at 
Aylsford, where he resided, to which 
he thought himself eminently en- 
titled by his valuable political par- 
tisan services, but which, to his dis- 
may, he found had been disposed of 
to an earlier and more fortunate ap- 
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plicant. Loud and long were his 
denunciations and complaints. 

“JT don’t pity you a morsel,” said 
Stephen. “The best office for a 
farmer is being his own overseer, and 
the best fees those paid by his orchards 
and fields. ‘There is nothing so mean 
in folks like you and me as office- 
seeking, unless it is in wearing broad- 
cloth instead of homespun, as if a 
man was above his business. Now 
look at me,” and he rose up and stood 
erect; “I am six feet four in my: 
stockings, when unravelled and bolt 
upright, and six feet five when 
stretched out on a bench; and, from 
the sole of my foot to the crown of 
my head, I am dressed in the pro- 
duce of my own farm. I raised the 
flax and hackled it, and bred the 
sheep and sheared the wool that made 
the linen and the cloth I wear. I 
am sort of proud of it, too; for a 
farmer, according to my ideas of 
things, ought to be known by his 
dress, like an officer or a parson; and 
then when folks see him they'll know 
he ain’t run up a bill at a shop, and 
ain't cutting a dash in things he 
han't paid for. I’ve known some 
very mean men in my time. There 
was Deacon Overreach, now ; he was 
so mean he always carried a hen in 
his gig-box when he travelled to pick 
up the oats his horse wasted in the 
manger, and lay an egg for his break- 
fast in the morning. And then there 
was Hugo Himmelman, who made 
his wife dig potatoes to pay for the 
marriage license. Lawyer,” he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to Barclay, 
“T must tell you that story of Hugo, 
for it’s not a bad one; and good 
stories, like potatoes, ain’t as plenty 
as they used to be when I was a boy. 
Hugo is a neighbour of mine, though 
considerable older than I be; and a 
mean neighbour he is, too. Well, 
when he was going to get married to 
Gretchen Kolp, hegoesdownto Parson 
Rogers at Digby to get a license. 

“*Parson, says he, ‘ what's the 
price of a license ?” 

“* Six dollars,’ says he. 

“* Six dollars!’ says Hugo. ‘ That's 
adreadful sight of money! Couldn't 
you take no less ?” 

“*No,’ says he. ‘ That's what they 
cost me to the secretary’s office at 
Halifax.’ 

“* Well, how much do you ax for 
publishing in church, then ? 
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“* Nothing,’ says parson. 

“* Well,’ says Hugo, ‘that’s socheap 
I can’t expect you to give no change 
back. I ‘think Ill be published. 
How long doves it take ” 

“* Three Sundays.’ 

“*Three Sundays!’ says Hugo. 
‘ Well, that’s a long time, too. But 
three Sundays only make a fortnight, 
after all; two for the covers and one 
for the inside like: and six dollars is 
a great sum of money for a poor man 
to throw away. I must wait.’ 

“So off he went a-jogging towards 
home, and a-looking about as mean 
as a new-sheared sheep, when all at 
once a bright thought came into his 
head, and back he went as hard as 
his horse could carry him. 

“* Parson,’ says he, ‘I’ve changed 
my mind. Here’s the six dollars. 
Pll tie the knot to-night with my 
tongue that I can’t undo with my 
teeth.’ 

“* Why, what in natur is the 
meaning of all this ? says parson. 

“*Why, says Hugo, ‘I’ve been 
ciphering it out in my head, and it’s 
cheaper than publishing bans, after 
all. You see, sir, it’s potato-digging 
time ; if I wait to be called in church, 
her father will have her work for 
nothing; and as hands are scarce 
and wvages high, if I marry her to- 
night she can begin to dig our own 
to-morrow; and that will pay for 
the license, and just seven shillings 
over: for there ain’t a man in all 
Clements that can dig and carry as 
many bushels in a day as Gretchen 
can. And besides, fresh wives, like 
fresh servants, work like smoke at 
first, but they get sarcy and lazy 
after awhile.’ 

“Oh, my!” said Miss Lucy ; “ did 
rou ever hear the beat of that? 

Vell, I never!” 

“ Now that’s what I call mean,” 

said Stephen. 

“ Mean !” said Miss Lucy, who was 
greatly shocked; “ I guess it is mean ! 
I never heard any thing half so mean 
in all my born days !” 

« Wall I have, then,” continued 
Stephen. “It ain’t near so mean as 
a farmer running about the sree 
dressed up in superfine broad-cloth, 
a-looking out for a little office. Ill 
tell you what, when sitiations in the 
country fall vacant, folks to Halifax 
know it as well as can be; for the 
town is just like a salt-lick at the 
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full of the moon, it’s filled with stray 
cattle. When iather and I lived on 
Bear River, and turned the young 
stock out to browse in the woods, we 
never took tlie trouble to hunt them 
up, for they were always sure to 
come to the banks at high-water at 
the full to get a drink of brine ; for 
they are great place -huniers, are 
stray cattle.” 

Here the little man in black, though 
evidently accustomed to these rough, 
rustic remarks, appeared to wince un- 
der their application before strangers, 
and made an attempt to turn the 
conversation by taking a letter out 
of his pocket-book and asking Rich- 
ardson “if he would do him the 
favour to allow him to make him the 
medium of transmitting it to Halifax, 
having unfortunately forgotten to 
deliver it himself.” 

“ Which means, in plain English,” 
eaid Stephen, “you fetched it back 
by mistake. Why the devil can't 
= talk plain? There is nothing 
ike homespun talk and homespun 
cloth for a farmer. I'll take a hun- 
dred of them, if you like. Let’s see 
it!” 

He then took the letter and ex- 
amined the address, and, reversing it, 
looked at the seal and returned it, 
saying,— 

“Open that letter and read it to 
me, or I can’t take it. I’ve madea 
vow never to carry a paper for any 
man, unless I know what's in it. I 
got into an awful scrape once by 
carrying a letter that had a wafer in 
it to Sir Hercules Sampson, the 
governor that used to be here a good 
while ago. I'll tell you how it was, 
so that you may see it ain't because 
I don’t want to oblige you, but just to 
keep out of a scrape myself when I 
know I am well off One fall, just 
as I was a-starting from home for 
Halifax in a vessel Toaded with apples 
and cider I raised on my own farm, 
and the matter of five hundred 
boxes of smoked herrings (which I 
cauglit and cured myself), who should 
come along but Pete Balcom, with 
a letter in his hand. 

“* Steve,’ says he, ‘just leave this 
at Government House, will you, 
that’s a good fellow, as soon as you 
arrive in town, and I will do as much 
for you some other time ?” 

“*Certainly,’ says I; ‘ but, as my 
hands are sort of dirty, do you take 
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my pocket-book out of my jacket 
and stow it away snug,’ and he did so. 
Well, one day, after I got to Halifax 
and unloaded the vessel, as I was 
a-going along the street with my 
working clothes on, who should I see 
a-galloping along from parade but 
the governor and a couple of other 
officers, with their spurs a-jangling, 
and their swords a-dangling, and 
their plumes a-nodding, talking and 
a-laughing away like any thing. 
Thinks: I, Ill just follow on to 
Government House and give Pete 
Balcom’s letter to one of his hired 
men. Soaway I goes into one of the 
great stone gates, and there was trees, 
and gravel-walks, and little bushes, 
and a sort of garden-looking place, 
and a great big front door. So I 
backed out and went up the hill and 
turned into t’other gate, and, as I am 
a living sinner, there was another 
pleasure-garden-looking place, and a 
front door there, too. Thinks I, 
Goodness me, where’s the back porch 
that common folks like me go into! 
These places are only meant for great 
men and office-seekers, like our friend 
Broadcloth here. So I took a circuit 
all round the house, till I came back 
to where I started from, like a fellow 
lost in the woods, when I saw a 
baker drive in. Come, says I to 
myself, I'll ax no questions, for that 
looks as if you did not know ; but 
I'll just follow old Dough, for where 
the bread goes he that raises the flour 
has a right to go also. Well, out he 
jumps from his cart, and takes a 
basket of loaves on his arm, and 
dives down behind an iron railing 
alongside of the street-door, and | 
after him. Though he knew the way 
and I didn’t, I kept close up to him 
for all that; for a man that can 
overhaul a moose ain't easy left be- 
hind by a baker chap, I tell you. 
Well, we no sooner got into the 
lower regions than Sixpenny Loaf 
- down his basket, up with his 
whip, knocks at the door, and off 
like a shot, leaving me and the bas- 
ket there. 

¢ Hullo,’ said I, ‘ Mister, deliver 
your own freight yourself, will you, 
if you please ? it’s enough for me to 
hand in Pete Balcom’s letter. And 
besides, I am a stranger here.’ 

“Butcrack went the whip, and away 
went the wheels; and the only an- 
swer I got was, ‘Come in,’ Sol 
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opened the door, and there was a lit- 
tle, thin old lady, with spectacles on, 
and her two daughters handsomely 
dressed. Mother was writing in a 
big book that looked to me like a 
merchant's ledger, and the two young 
women were making a bit of carpet 
with coloured yarns, in a small-sized 

uilting-frame. ‘Thinks I to myself, 
Ewenlt say nothing about that trick 
the feller played me with the bread. 
If he don’t choose to stop for his pay, 
he may go without it. So says I, 

“*Marm, I've a letter for the go- 
vernor, that a neighbour of mine, one 
Pete Balcom, asked me to leave here 
for him ;’ and I out pocket-book and 
gave it to her, and she handed it to 
one of the galls, who went out to 
hand it (< some one else. 

“¢ Take a chair and sit down,’ said 
old mother, quite sociable-like. ‘ Be 
so good as to wait a moment, per- 
haps his excellency the governor 
may have an answer for you; and 
then she went on writing as before.” 

“That must have been the house- 
keeper you saw,” said Miss Lucy, 
with the patronising air of a person 
that thinks they know the world; 
“and what you call bits of carpet in 
frames, was rug-work.” 

“ T don’t know who the plague she 
was,” said Stephen, “nor don’t care. 
I never saw her before, and I never 
want to sce her again.” 

“ Well, as I was a-saying, that 
gave me time to cast my eye round 
and think a bit upon things in gene- 
ral; and when [I see’d these nice- 
dressed women, and well-furnished 
room, and flowers, and what not, 
thinks I, If this is your kitchen- 
room what must your parlour be? 
And then I fehl at my clothes all 
covered with dust, a little more nor 
half-worn, and looking none the bet- 
ter for the tar of the vessel. I won't 
say I wished for broadcloth, for I 
didn’t, but I did long for my new 
suit of homespun, for I feel sort of 
proud of it, seeing I raised the stuff, 
and my old woman wove it and 
made it, as I said before. Well, 
just then in come a servant with a 
pair of red breeches on, and gold 
garters, and white stockings pulled 
up tight over a pair of legs about 
as big as —— as big as —— what 
shall I say? why, about as big as 
your drumsticks, Broadcloth. The 
fellow looked as much like a gentle- 
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man, and was as well dressed as an 
eddy-gong, or chaplain, or whatever 
they call them, and as impudent too ; 
for says he, ‘ Follow me!’ quite short, 
like a chap that has received so many 
orders that he begins to think at 
last he has a right to give them him- 
self. Thinks I, Natur is natur, whe- 
ther it’s on a farm or in a governor's 
kitchen-room, for every thing gets 
sarcy that’s well-fed and has nothing 
todo. Well, he takes me through a 
long stone passage, as cold as the 
nateral ice-house on Granville Moun- 
tain, and as dark too, then up a pair 
of stairs, and then turn to the right, 
and then to the left, and then to the 
right again, as folks tell you when 
you don’t know the road. It sort of 
crossed my mind as I followed the 
critter, who seemed most too lazy to 
carry his shoes, I suppose the go- 
vernor is going to offer me a glass of 
grog for fetching that letter, and 
that I'll take, for that’s sociable and 
civil-like, though I wouldn’t take all 
the money in his house, for that’s 
mean and don’t become Homespun. 
At last Breeches shewed me into a 
large unfurnished room, without a 
carpet or a curtain, as bare as my 
thrashing-floor, with nothen in it 
but two unstuffed wooden sofas, and 
a table with a large writing-book 
and an inkstand on it. On one side 
sat a sergeant with his sword on, and 
on the other a thirteen-penny sol- 
dier with his baggonut on, and there 
he left me standing in the middle of 
the room, without saying as much as, 
By your leave, or any thing else. In 
less than half-a-minute out come the 
governor, a great, tall, thin, bony 
man, Jike myself, with a bald head, 
a nose as big as a brass knocker, and 
a pair of eyes as sharp, bright, and 
wicked, as a Lucifer’s, with his great 
big sword by his side, and his spurs 
on, jist as I saw him in the street, 
only he had his hat with its white 
feathers in his hand. As soon as he 
came in, up jumps the sergeant and 
the soldier, and stood as straight as 
two ramrods. 
“* How dare you hand me such a 
letter as that, Mr. Balcom ?’ said he. 
“* Governor!’ says I. 
“* Silence !’ says he. 
of no excuse.’ 
“T never heard no more after that, 
I was so taken a-back, and me with 
my old working-clothes on, looking 
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like Old Scratch himself; but on he 
went, foaming and roaring like a 
frishet, and klomping, klomping 
round on the board floor, and waving 
his arms like a windmill. Thinks I 
to myself, This is what I call an in- 
dictment, and they are a-going to 
send me to the guard-house as sure 
as the world; and then I looked first 
at the sergeant, and then at Thirteen- 
pence, and I seed I could pitchfork 
them fellows out of the window as 
easy as a sheaf of wheat: but then 
there was the governor. If I was to 
lay hands on him, even in self-de- 
fence, I knew it would be rebellion, 
besides going agin the grain, for I 
am a loyal man, and so was my fa- 
ther before me; and besides that, I 
warn’t sure I could handle him either 
if I was totry. Then I thought I'd 
make a run for it, and if l had known 
the way, I think I should; but what 
in the world can you do in a house 
that has as many doors in it, a’most, 
as there are days in the year? Sol 
made up my mind to face it like a 
man. 

*¢ Governor,’ says I, ‘ will you just 
answer me one question ?” 

“¢ Silence, Mr. Balcom !’ says he; 


‘I have nothing to say to ye 
o 


“* Man alive,’ says I, ‘do you call 
all this saying nothing ? Besides, my 
name ain't Balcom, and never was, I 
tell you. You have got in a wrong 
pew, you may depend.’ 

“* What the devil is your name, 
then ?’ says he. 

“*Why, folks call me Stephen 
Richardson when I am at home,’ 
says I; ‘ and I know no more about 
that letter than the man in the moon. 
I only brought it just to oblige you 
and Pete Balcom.’ 

“* Why didn’t you tell me that 
before ?’ says he. 

“* Because you wouldn't let me,’ 
says I. 

“With that he half turned and 
waived his hand, and the sergeant and 
the soldier sprung forward, and as I 
thought they were a-going for to 
seize me, and I knowed I hadn't 
done nothing wrong; except not 
dressing myself decent, J stepped 
back as quick as wink two paces, 
and squared off. 

“«Stop! says I. ‘The first man 
that laysa hand on me, I'll level him 
as flat as a pancake : so stand clear.’ 

“The governor laughed right out 
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at that, and the two soldiers opened 
the front door to let me out, instead 
of leading me all round by the kit. 
chen, the way I came in; and up 
steps Sir Hercules, and says he,— 

“*You are a fine, manly fellow, 
and I admire your spirit. I wish I 
had a battalion of such men as you 
are. I am very sorry for the mis- 
take. I beg your pardon,’ and so on. 

“Well, se a great man like a 
goreneee condescends that way to 
humble himself to a poor man, to 
say he begs his pardon, it kind of 
overcomes you, and cools you down 
as quick as a cup of water does a 
kettle of boiling maple sap. 

“¢T don’t blame you a morsel, 
says I, ‘governor; but I blame Pete 
Balcom, though: he hadn't ought to 
have made a fool of me after that 
fashion. This is the first offiee ever 
I filled in my life, and that was none 
of my seeking, being a letter-carrier; 
and when I get home I'll give Pete 
Baleom the first quarter's salary in 
the shape of as good a licking as 
ever he got since he was born, and 
then I'll resign the commission.’ 

“*No, no, my good friend,’ said 
the governor, patting me good-na- 
turedly on the shoulder, ‘ pray don’t 
break the peace; I should be very 
sorry to be the cause of any further 
annoyance to yor.’ 

“But I didn’t promise him, for 
when I promise I keep my word; 
and, beside, he sort of looked at me 
as if he wouldn’t care much if I did 
give him a quilting. Well, the first 
time I met Mister Pete Balcom after 
Treturned home, I just up and says,— 

“* Pete,’ says I, ‘ what was in that 
letter of yours that you gave me to 
take to the governor ?” 

“* What is that to you ?’ says he. 

“*Tt is a good deal to me,’ | said ; 
‘for I want to know what sort of 
business I was a partner in?’ 

“¢ Well, ask about and find out,’ 
said he, quite sarcy. 

“*Tll get it out of you as I get 
my wheat out of the ear, by thrash- 
ing it out,’ says I. ‘So here's at 
you;’ and I turned to, and I gave 
such a tanteening as he never had 
since he was raised, I know. The 
postage of that letter came toa round 
sum, you may depend. I got sued 
for an assault, was dragged through 
two courts, and got cast in ten 
pounds’ damage, and twenty pounds 
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cost ; and what’s more, after all, 
never found out to this day what 
was in that letter. Since then I’ve 
made a vow never to carry a paper 
for any man, unless he first shews 
me what's in it. If you don’t think 
proper, therefore, to break the seal 
of that one, and read it to me, you 
may send it by some one else, and 
there is an end of it.” 

After some general and desultory 
conversation, my friend Barclay re- 
lated the particulars of an apparition 
that had been much talked of at 
Halifax lately; and for the purpose 
of drawing out a story from Richard- 
son, which he knew he was very 
fond of telling, asked him if he be- 
lieved in the existence of ghosts ? 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Ste- 
phen ; “I didn’t used to oncet upon 
a time, but I’ve larned better now. 
I am not a man that’s easily darnted. 
A feller that’s had a fair stand-up 
fight with a she-bear weighing six 
hundred weight, and nothing but a 
jack-knife in his fist to defend him- 
self with, as I have, and killed her 
too—ay, and skinned her arterwards, 
don’t deserve to be called a coward, 
I know. I warn’t brought up in the 
woods to be scared by an owl, I tell 
you; and, therefore, what I say I'll 
stand to. I have see’d a ghost, ay, 
and fit with a ghost, too; and look 
here” (and undoing his cravat he 
exhibited the back part of his neck), 
“look here, there's the marks of its 
teeth,— that I shall carry to the 
giave with me. It was old Judge 
Beler’s ghost. You have heern tell 
of old Judge Beler, and how oneasy 
he was, seein’ that he never was bu- 
ried, haven't you ?” 

None of the company had come 
from that part of the country where 
Stephen lived, therefore, no one knew 
of a circumstance which had occurred 
in the early settlement ofthe province, 
and all answered in the negative. 

“Not hear of Judge Beler!” he 
said. “ Well, that’s strange, too! I 
thought every body had heard of 
him and his ghost. Well,” says 
Steve, “I'll tell you. There is Digby, 
do you see, as might be there,” point- 
ing with the handle of his whip to 
the floor; “well, away up there,” 
pointing to another spot, “is Anna- 
polis, as you might say; and there 
they stand, one at each end of the 
basin, looking at each other, but just 
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twenty miles off by water, like two 
folks at each end ofa long election 
table. Well, all up this side of the 
basin is Clements Towuship, stretch- 
ing right away from one town to the 
other. Well, when the country was 
first settled after the American re- 
bellion, this Clements was laid out 
for the Dutch and Germans that 
served in the war. There was three 
locations : one on the shore, and that 
the Long Island Dutch lived on; 
behind that was another range given 
to the Waldeck soldiers; and behind 
that another called the Hessian line, 
because the Hessians had lands laid off’ 
to them there. In those days there 
were nothing but bridle-roads, be- 
cause they always rode on horseback 
when they didn’t walk; but they 
warn’t turnpiked up for wheels as 
they are now into highways. Well, 
among the Long Island loyalists 
there was one Judge Beler—at least 
so they used to call him. He warn’t 
like our supreme judges, regular 
halter-broke and trained, but a sort 
of magistrate judge, and in his own 
country (New York State) belonged 
to a kind of sheep-skin court, as 
folks nicknamed them. Still he was 
called Judge, and was a man well-to- 
do in the world, and well-known, 
and liked ail through them settle- 
ments, and spoke German like a book, 
and could crack up all the hard lumps 
of words like a harrow, into powder, 
as fineasab,ab. Well, he used to be 
often riding away back into the Hes- 
sian line, and spending a few days 
there. Sometimes they said he was 
carverng land and laying off lots. 
At other times they said he went to 
chat at old Milner’s (not old Tom’s 
that’s there now, but old Tom’s fa- 
ther’s), and talk and fight over the 
battles of the rebellion war; and 
sometimes they said the Judge—for 
he warn’t by no manner of means up 
in years—used to go to see Vogler 
Vroom’s daughter, old Mrs. Wagner 
that was afterwards. Minna Vroom, 
they say, was a rael fine gall in her 
day, full of health, and strength, 
and spirits, as a four-year old colt, 
and yet a great housekeeper too. 
Judging of her as she was when I 
see’l her, which was long after she 
had lost the mark of mouth ——” 

“Why, Mr. Stephen, ain’t you 
ashamed to talk that way of the 
ladies ?” said Miss Lucy. 
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“ A body could hardly believe 
she ever was so uncommon hand- 
some (but then there ain’t a wrink- 
led old woman in the country they 
don’t say was pretty oncet); for 
she must have always been a little 
too much of the Dutch build for 
figure, according to my notions; too 
short, too square about the ——” 

“ Never mind describing her,” said 
Miss Lucy; “go on with the story. 
There is nothing in nature I am so 
fond of as a good ghost story.” 

“ Well, I never knew it fail,” re- 
plied Stephen: “one handsome wo- 
man never cares to hear about another 
handsome woman. Her father, by 
all accounts, was plaguy weil off, 
and as she was an only child, if 
the judge’s mouth watered when he 
looked on Minna, and thought of 
the beautiful rolls of yarn and home- 
spun, and fat hams, and smoked beef, 
that were hanging about so tempting, 
not to speak of the yellow and white 
shiners tied up in the long stockings 
in the big chests,—why, it ain’t to be 
wondered at, that’s all. Maybe he 
did, and maybe he didn’t, but most 
likely he went like other folks on 
his own business, whatever it was, 
whenever he liked and whenever he 


pleased, and gave no account and . 


axed no leave. Well, oncet he went, 
and, faith, he never returned again. 
It was in the forepart of winter 1786, 
as I have heard tell. Folks down to 
the shore thought the judge was ‘py 
ing a long visit, and wondczed he 
dida’t come back ; and people on the 
Hessian line road thought it was a 
long time since he had gone home, 
and wondered he didn’t come to see 
them again. At last it was as clear 
as mud he was missing. Some 
thought he had got lost in the woods, 
others thought he had got scalped 
and killed by the Indians, and some 
reckoned he had got a cold shoulder 
from Minna Vroom, and that he had 
taken it so much to heart he had 
left the country; and nobody knew 
any thing for sartain. 

“ Well, days and weeks passed on 
and passed on, and no tidings was 
ever heard of him, and at last folks 
gave over talking of him, and he was 
sort of forgot and out of mind. For 
Time, like the big roller of the 
Agricultural Society, as it rolls on, 
fetches all things to a level, or presses 
them into the earth out of sight, so 
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that they don’t attract attention no 
more. And queer sort of farmers, books 
make too: first they plough up land 
to make it toose and light, and then 
they roll it as hard as ever and undo 
all they have done, and that they 
call science; and it may be science, 
but it ain’t common sense, and don't 
stand to reason. But that’s neither 
here nor there, and, as I was a-saying, 
one day the next spring, just as the 
lakes had opened, Frederic Crowse 
was ranging about the woods for a 
stick to make ox-bows of, when who 
should he see in the middle of the 

reat lake near the Hessian road but 
Sole Beler, seated as quiet and as 
nateral on his horse as life! There 
was a little wind at the time, anda 
ripple on the water, and the judge 
was riding with his head towards 
home, and his horse making a slow 
motion like a canter, but not ad- 
vancing forward a bit. At first he 
thought he was swimming the lake, 
for that would make a very short cut 
for him, and he stood awhile and 
stared at him; but seein’ that he 
didn’t go ahead, he called out to him 
as loud as he could call. 

“¢ Judge!’ saidhe ; but the judge 
didn’t look round. 

“ * Squire!’ said he; but the squire 
didn’t speak. 

“¢ Mr. Beler!’ said he; but Mr. 
Beler didn’t answer, but just went 
on rising and bending to every wave 
like a bow of the body, but still re- 
maining in one spot. 

“* Good gracious!’ says Fred to 
himself; ‘the water is so shocking 
cold at this season of the year it has 
almost chilled him to death. What 
onder the sun shall I do?’ 

“ Well, away he went as hard as 
he could run for his life, and alarmed 
all the neighbours, and down they 
came, with axes, and ropes, and tools, 
and what not, and made a raft, and 
put off into the lake to help him. 
he sun was just then setting as they 
shoved out from the shore, and when 
they got about half way to him they 
saw that his eyes were gone, and his 
face was all swelled, and his flesh 
was bleached, and bloated, and slimy, 
and that he looked awful bad; and 
they were ae frightened.” 

“ Oh, my!” said Miss Lucy, “ how 
horrid! Butit’sa beautiful story : go 
on!” And she drew her chair nearer 
to Richardson. 
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“ Well, they were skeered to go 
up to him,” continued Stephen, “ and 
they stopped awed like, and gazed 
and onaul without saying a word; 
and when they give over rowing, the 
judge and his horse gradually settled 
down, slowly—slowly—slow!y, until 
nothin’ but his head was abo: 2 water, 
and then he remained a minute or 
two longer, as if he didn’t like to 
leave his old friends for ever and 
ever, and down he went altogether 
and sunk to the bottom. 

‘*“Tt would have been no more 
than decent and neighbourly, per- 
haps,” he added, “to have fished him 
up and given him Christian burial. 
But I won't say fished him up, nei- 
ther; for, poor man, he was passed 
that, I guess, unless they had baited 
their hook with Minna Vroom, and 
that would have made him jump out 
of the water like a salmon, I do 
suppose. Many a man has been 


caught—— 

“ Why, Mr. Richardson, how you 
talk!” said Miss Lucy; “ it’s ac- 
tually ondecent that,—its —— 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
so you ought.” 

“ Well, grappled him up, then,” 
he said; “for folks that are neglected 
that way by all the world, except by 
frogs and pollywogs, are oneasy, and 
walk, and he has terrified the whole 
country ever since. ‘The old stock of 
them that knew him never mentioned 
him without fear, and some said that 
they had actually seen him after- 
wards in that lake (which now goes 
by the name, and I suppose always 
will, of Beler’s Lake). Well, the 
next generation, though they began 
to frighten children by telling them 
they would send for the Judge if they 
behaved bad, soon gave over that 
sort of idle talk, and said there was 
no doubt he was up and stirring 


sometimes. Many a declared 
that they had heard him in the win- 


ter time muttering under the ice in 
some unknown tongue, for the Ger- 
man language has long since gone 
out in those parts. I know my 
father said he oncet see’d him gallop 
like mad on his old black mare across 
that lake in a snow squall, and sink 
through the ice with a report like a 
cannon. And old Dr. Boéhme said 
he had known strange noises there 
quite near, and when he'd stop to 
listen, he would hear the same at the 
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other end of the lake, as if he was 
trying to get through ; and then he 
would hear him strike the bottom of 
the ice with his fist such a blow that 
it seemed as if it would crack it clear 
across, though it was three feet thick. 

“Well, I never met that man yet 
that I was afraid of; and as for ghosts, 
I never see one in all my born days, 
and didn’t believe there was any, 
and therefore couldn't tell whether I 
was skeered or not. Still, somehow 
or another, it was a melancholy, dis- 
mal place, for no one would settle 
near it, and I can’t say I much liked 
going by there alone, for it ain't 
pleasant to think of spirits and such 
things in the dark if you have no one 
to talk to. I won't say nether I 
haven't heard those noises myself, 
especially when the lake is a-going to 
break up in the spring; and I have 
heard some of those awful — 
like thunder in the ice too, but I am 
not certain I haven’t heard the same 
under other lakes; at all events, 
though they made me feel kind of 
serious like, they never skeered me. 
Well, one night—it was on the 17th 
of March, I recollect the day, for I 
was at Pat Doyle's that afternoon at 
Digby, and he said it was St. Patrick’s 
day, and I drank a considerable some, 
though not to say I warn't sober 
nether—when I came to the lake, it 
was a little after daylight down, just 
twilight enough to sce the road, and 
much as a bargain too, when I heard 
this rumbling under the ice, a rolling, 
moaning, hoarse, onnateral kind of 
sound, and then came one of those 
cracks that go off like a twelve- 
pounder, 

“¢ Tullo!’ says I to myself, ‘the 
old judge is oneasy to-night; how- 
sumever, I never hurt a hair of his 
head, and he has no call to me, good 
or bad ; so, dead or alive, I don’t fear 
him.’ 

“ Just then I sartainly did hear a 
most powerful yell. It went through 
me like lightning, and seemed to 
curdle my very blood. Oh! it was 
an awful scream, you may depend, 
and seemed onearthly like, or as if 
the devil was in the unburied human 
that gave it. I stopped a moment 
and all was still again, but the hol- 
low, rumblin’ echo-like voice under 
the ice. 

“ ¢ What in the world is all this?’ 
says I to myself; ‘as as fate 
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Beler’s ghost is no joke, but down- 


right reality. There’s uo mistake. 
I'll take my oath I heard that scream 
of his, and I think, Steve, you had 
better be a-jogging on towards home, 
or you may hear what ain’t good for 
your hearing, and see what ain’t good 
for sore eyes.’ 

“ So I just gave the beast a tap of 
the whip and moved on. Well, as 
soon as you leave the lake you come 
toa sharp pinch ofa hill, and then 
you go down into a steep, heavy- 
wooded hollow, and then mount an- 
other smart hill and pass on. ‘This 
happened twenty-five years ago next 
March, and at that time it was still 
little more than a bridle-path, and 
the trees lapped across it in places. 
Now in that hollow two large hem- 
locks had got canted well over on one 
side, windfalls like, and were catched 
by two large spruces on the other ; so 
there was just room to stoop low 
down on the saddle and squeeze un- 
der, and much as ever, too—almost a 
scrape. Having rid that way in the 
morning I knew the track, kept to 
the left, bent forward on the neck of 
the horse, and went through. Just 
as I cleverly cleared it, old Beler 
sprung right on the crupper, seized 
me round the waist, and yelled just 
as he did when he got out of the 
lake, first in one ear and then in the 
other. Oh, how the woods rung! 
His breath was so hot it most scalded 
me, and the scream cut me through 
the head like a knife; and then he 
clasped me so tight round the body 
he near about squeezed the wind out 
of me. If I didn't sing out it’s a 
pity, and the more I hollered the 

ouder he shrieked. I won't pretend 

for to go for to say that I warn’'t 
frightened, because that wouldn't be 
true; I was properly skeered, that’s 
a fact. I expected every minute to 
be clawed off and plunged into the 
lake, I didn’t know what to do. 
Iluman strength I knew was of no 
avail agin supernateral beings, so I 
took to prayer. 

“¢ Our Father ” says I. 

“The moment I said that he let 
go yellin’, and seized me by the nape 
of the neck with his teeth, and bit 
right through the grizzle. Oh, it was 
a powerful nip that! the pain was 
enough to drive one mad, and I fairly 
roared like a bull, it hurt me so. 
“In the meantime, the horse began 
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to rear and plunge most furiously ; 
for the poor dumb animal knew as 
well as could be it had a ghost-rider 
besides its lawful master to carry. 
At last it kicked so like old Scratch 
it sent us both flying heels over head, 
the judge on one side and me on the 
other of it. I fortunately held on 
to the rein, and jumped up like 
winkin’, and the horse stood head to 
him, snorting and blewing like a 
porpoise. I shall never forget that 
scene the longest day I ever live. 
The judge had no hat on; his face 
was all hairy and slimy; his eyes 
looked like some wild animal's, they 
had such a fiery, restless, wicked 
glance, which I expect was the ghost 
looking out of the dead sockets of the 
unburied skeleton—at least, that’s 
my idea of it; and his teeth was the 
only white-looking thing about him: 
but then teeth last a long time, par- 
ticularly when kept from the air 
under water in the long matted grass 
and lily-roots. I hardly got a real 
good look at him before he rolled 
himself up into a ball like a poreu- 
pine, and shricked —oh, how he 
shrieked! I heard him afterwards for 
the matter of three or four minutes 
(for you may depend I didn’t stay to 
keep him company longer than I 
could help), while I was galloping off 
as hard as ever my horse could lay 
legs to the ground. I wouldn't en- 
counter that old judge agin for any 
thing in this blessed world. That's 
the first, and the last, and the only 
time I ever see a ghost ; and I never 
desire to see another.” 

“ What did your neighbours think 
of that story ?” said Barclay. 

- Well, I didn’t want to brag,” 
said Stephen; “but, since you've 
axed the question, this I will say for 
myself, there never was a man in the 
whole county of Annapolis that so 
much as even hinted that he didn't 
believe it, except old Parson Rogers 
of Digby ; and plague take me if | 
think them ministers believe half 
they preach themselves, they are so 
loath to believe other folks. The 
parson one day jist up and axed me 
all about it. 

“ * Steve,’ says he, ‘they tell me 
you have seen the old judge, is that 
true ?’ 

“* Oh, parson!’ says I, ‘now you 
are only a goin’ for to banter me; 
let me alone now, that’s a good soul, 
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for that ain't a subject to banter on, 
and I might say something I would 
be sorry for, perhaps.’ 

“*]T am not a going to tease you, 
Stephen,’ he said; ‘I really want to 
hear it as it happened, if it ever did 
happen. ‘They say you had a hard 
struggle with him, is that true ?’ 

« * True as gospel,’ says I. 

* * Were you quite sober that night, 
Steve?’ said he; ‘you know folks 
sometimes see double on St. Patrick’s 
day ?’ 

** See!’ says I, ‘parson; ‘I not 
only see him but felt him, too. Look 
here where he left the marks of his 
teeth on me!’ and I stripped and 
shewed him the sears. ‘Do you be- 
lieve now ?’ says I. 

“*T never heard that ghosts had 
teeth before, Steve, said he, most 
provokin’ cool,—‘ no, never.’ 

“* Did you ever see one ?’ says I; 
‘so come, now, answer me that. 

* ¢ No,’ says he, ‘I never saw one, 
and never expect to.’ 

“ * How the plague can you tell, 
then,’ says I, ‘whether they have 
teeth or not? But I have seen one, 
do ye mind; and I can swear they 
have teeth—plaguy sharp ones, too— 
breath as hot as a tea-kettle, and 
claws as long and as strong as a 
bear.’ 

“ * Stephen,’ said he, ‘my son, I 
didn’t think you were so easily 
frightened.’ 

“ * Frightened!’ says I, and I be- 
gan to get cross with his banter, as if 
I would go for to tell a lie, or be 
such a fool as not to know what I 
was a talking about,— Frightened, 
is it?’ said I; ‘it’s more than ever 
you could do to skeer me, though 
you have been preachin’ against the 
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devil and all his imps ever since I 
was born. But do you go to Beler’s 
Lake on St. Patrick’s night, and if 
the judge is to home, and a talking 
and a stirring under water, do you 
ondervalue him as I did, and say you 
ain’t afraid of him, dead or alive, and 
if he don’t frighten you into believing 
what you hear, and believing what 
you see, and into knowing the differ- 
ence between a bite and a kiss, then 
you are a braver man than I take 
you to be, that’s all.’ 

*¢T’ll go with you the next 17th 
day of March,’ said he. 

“¢* Thank you,’ says I, ‘I'd rather 
be excused.’ 

“* Well, i’ll go with or without 
you, just as you please, on the 17th 
of next March, if you will first go to 
Nick Wyland’s, and see that Colonel 
Brown’s crazy boy (the one that 
roasted his brother) is well chained 
up. It’s my opinion that that mis- 
chievous maniac broke loose, or 
slipped out that night, and attacked 
you; and the only wonder is that, 
with his superhuman strength, he 
didn’t kill you. You had a great 
escape. But as for a ghost, Steve , 

“ * Parson,’ says 1, ‘ do you believe 
the Bible ?’ 

“ 6 Yes,’ says he, ‘I do.’ 

“ ¢ Well, then,’ says I, ‘ believe in 
Judge Beler’s ghost. I have seen 
him, and heard him, and felt. him, 
and have the marks to prove it. 
You are Parson Rogers, ain’t you?’ 

“* Yes! 

* Well, so you are; but how do I 
know it? Because I’ve seen you, 
heard you, and felt you. Well, that’s 
the way I know the ghost. I tell 
you I have heard, seen, and felt 
Judge Beler’s ghost.’” 
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Pourticax wisdom and parliamentary 
talent are not with us the only pass- 
ports to high official station and 
wer. ‘Two other elements are al- 
owed a degree of weight in deciding 
the choice of statesmen, — property 
and hereditary rank. We do not 
say that a wholly incapable man 
would be chosen to fill a great office 
of state merely because he hap- 
pened to stand high in the peerage, 
or because he was the owner of an 
enormous rent- roll, though cases 
enough are on record where such 
appointments have produced glaring 
anomalies; but it is notorious that 
men of even moderate abilities have 
a much better chance of rising to the 
highest posts in the country, if they 
are so fortunate as to possess those 
powcrful recommendations. 
Theorists on government, and es- 
pecially foreigners, are extremely 
puzzled to account for what appears 
to them such a contradiction between 
the scheme of our institutions and 
their practical working. They ex- 
pect, that in the most perfect speci- 
men of a representative system now 
existing in the world, talent would 
have more privileges, would have 
secured better guarantees of advance- 
ment. They could understand how, 
in a government purely monarchical, 
empty courtiers might fill the great 
offices of State; but that a people 
ostensibly possessing so much politi- 
cal freedom and so much control 
over the electoral power as the Eng- 
lish, should submit to see all the 
power given to the drones, while the 
working bees were contemptuously 
excluded, altogether passes their 
comprehension. Indeed, it is not 
very easy for ourselves to account 
for it ; except on the supposition that 
such ornamental nominations were 
really intended to cover an useful 
purpose, — that these illustrious re- 
“econ of land and ancestral 
xonours were used as a kind of inert 
obstruction to ideas of change, such 


as the more active spirits would have 
promoted ; as ballast, in fact, to the 
vessel of the State. 

Each year, however, is lessening 
the influence of this practice. Each 
successive administration includes a 
greater number ofable, well-informed, 
active notlemen, who displace the 
mere placemen. Each successive 
minister sees more the necessity of 
commanding for his colleagues the 
intellectual respect of the people. 
But when the Earl of Ellesmere com- 
menced his political life, a very dif- 
ferent system prevailed. Blue ri- 
bandism and red tapeism ruled in 
courts and cabinets. Even for one 
so well born as himself, it was up- 
hill work to rise by the sheer force 
of talent. 

He has now been nearly twenty- 
seven years in parliament. If during 
that period he has never attained any 
very brilliant distinction asastatesman 
or an orator, he has always occupied a 
conspicuous position, and his career 
has been in a high degree honourable 
tohim. His political course has been 
such as might at all times well form 
a model for British noblemen who 
desire to be useful to their country. 
Steadily adhering, throughall changes 
and vicissitudes, to the party and the 
= with which he identified 
rimself at his first outset in life, he 


has at all times been distinguished by 
a liberality of sentiment towards an- 
tagonists; and by a disposition to 
forecast his views and to adapt legis- 
lation to growing necessities, rather 
than to confine it within the limits 


of preconceived theories. As Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower, and after- 
wards as Lord Francis Egerton, his 
name is always found associated with 
wise and timely efforts to liberalise 
and nationalise the policy of his party, 
to render it less a policy of fixed ideas 
and consecrated maxims, while, with- 
out compromising its fundamental 
principles, it was brought more into 
accordance with modern yiews of 
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ublic equity. In his version of 
Toryism, many of its unpopular fea- 
tures, many of those which have been 
since obliterated, had no place. In 
common with some of the great men 
of the age, he anticipated the social 
and intellectual wants of his country- 
men. His early speeches — those 
made a quarter of a century ago — 
are, in some respects, more liberal 
than those of professed Liberals of 
the present day, in whom a reaction 
has taken place; and he seems, very 
early in his public life, to have satis- 
fied his mind as to the true policy 
of an aristocracy. Of course, this 
may have been but the vague 
yearning after unattainable _poli- 
tical perfectibility, with which so 
many young men of ardent tem- 

rament,public spirit, and benevolent 
intentions, are haunted on their first 
entrance into the world,—too soon, 
alas! to meet with disappointment, 
as the hard, hollow realities of life 
force themselves on their view. Yet 
even in his very earliest speeches, 
when he was but two-and-twenty 
years of age, there were evidences of 
vigorous thinking, and an indisposi- 
tion to adopt other men’s sentiments 
at second-hand, which implied a con- 
siderable amount of self-judgment, 
and promised well for the solidity 
and durability of his convictions. 
In fact, his first parliamentary efforts 
attracted much attention. It was 
not a very frequent spectacle in those 
days, that of a young Tory noble- 
man espousing, so warmly as Lord 
Leveson Gower did, the cause of the 
Irish Roman Catholics. But it is 
enough to say that his natural ardour 
and generosity of spirit had been 
favoured and stimulated by the ge- 
nius of Canning. Of that distin- 
guished statesman and brilliant ora- 
tor, Lord Leveson Gower—like him, 
too, an author—was a fascinated 
admirer. * 

Ilis very first speech in parliament, 
made in 1822, when he was only 
twenty-two years of age, was on the 
bill for admitting Roman Catholic 
peers to the partial enjoyment of 
parliamentary privileges, introduced 
by Canning. He then sat for Bletch- 
ingly as Lord Francis Leveson Gower, 
and had already attracted notice 
among the aristocracy by some lite- 
rary productions, of which more 
hereafter. This first speech, which 
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was delivered with remarkable man- 
liness and self- ion, stamped 
him as a politician of liberal senti- 
ments. He declared his determina- 
tion to be guided by justice, and said 
he was clearly convinced of the jus- 
tice of the claim of the Catholic 
peers. Ifthe six Catholic peers were 
the rankest Jesuits that ever infested 
the Escurial, he should be ashamed 
of having a seat in that house if their 
admission to participate in all their 
just rights in the legislature could 
excite one moment's alarm there. 
And he added, that he considered the 
fears of those who resisted the Catho- 
lic claims generally to be altogether 
chimerical. 

But while he thus asserted the 
claims of the Roman Catholics to 
absolute freedom and equality of 
political privileges, his constitutional 
principles led him to shrink from 
some of the means adopted by the 
Irish Catholic leaders to obtain the 
recognition of their rights by the 
English legislature. In 1825, for 
instance, when he was selected to 
move the address in answer to the 
king’s speech, he declared his belief 
that the expectation of Ireland’s being 
regenerated by the Catholic Asso- 
tion was visionary and chimerical. 
He sincerely regretted the existence 
of that Association, and ardently 
wished for its speedy annihilation. 
But, on the other hand, he equally 
hoped that neither the violence of 
the Association on the one hand, nor 
the equally pernicious virulence of 
Orange insanity on the other, might 
long be permitted to check the pro- 

ress of improvement in Ireland. 
These passages are valuable for 
the liberal sentiments they em- 
body, not for any thing at all re- 
markable or original in the style 
or language. Lord Ellesmere, in- 

eed, has never laid himself out for 
display. He has sought less to daz- 
zle or astonish than to instruct and to 
encourage by hisown example. We 
must not look, therefore, in review- 
ing his career, for any of those bril- 
liant efforts of oratory in which some 
public men delight. We shall ra- 
ther have occasion to admire his con- 
sistency, his persevering devotion to 
a policy of cautious reformation, his 
ready alacrity in support of all mea- 
sures by which might be extended to 
the whole people the full fruits and 
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perfect blessings of constitutional 
freedom. His public life may not be so 
interesting to the reader as the career 
of some of whom we have had occa- 
sion to speak, but it will at least be 
found instructive. 

The speech to which we have just 
referred contained many evidences 
that he who made it, whatever might 
be his intellectual pretensions, was at 
least animated by the spirit of philo- 
sophic statesmanship. It is far above 
the average of speeches made in 
moving these addresses at the com- 
mencement of the session, and it is 
altogether worthy of a retrospective 
glance, especially as having been 
made by a young man scarcely 
twenty-five years of age. While 
some parts of it still exhibit the 
speaker's admiration of the peticy 
of the most brilliant orator and 
statesman of his time, there are 
others which point dimly to some 
future, of which even Mr. Canning 
had not dared to dream. There are 
one or two maxims worth recording, 
as, for instance, that “The surest 
test that can be applied to the con- 
duct of man to man, is that which 
supposes the application of our con- 
duct to ourselves.” And again, “ A 
war of principle, next to a religious 
contest, is the most inextinguishable 
source of misery and destruction.” 
Speaking of the treaties then recently 
ratified between this country and the 
South American States, and the jea- 
lousy which had been expressed at 
the direction which the trade of those 
countries was taking towards Eng- 
land, he said, he sincerely hoped that 
those treaties would foster and im- 
prove this tendency. The commerce 
of England was now happily in the 
progress of being freed from many 
restrictions, which, bottomed on false 
principles, impeded its free course. 
‘Those absurd enactments were now 
—— from the text-book of the 
political economist. ‘To what extent 
our commerce might reach—what, 
or whether any, limit could be af- 
fixed to the spirit of British industry 
—was a subject for the speculations 
of the political philosopher or the 
ingenious traveller. These matters 
he would leave to the Halls and 
Humboldts of the day, satisfied, how- 
ver, that England had not yet run 
her course. 

The noble speaker might haye ut- 
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tered sentiments far more bold than 
these, and yet have fallen short of 
what he was to see accomplished. 
Little did the Lord Leveson Gower 
of 1825, a younger son, and trusting 
in a great degree to his talents alone 
for his promotion, imagine, when he 
expressed this very vague hope, that 
in 1846, he, as Lord Francis Egerton, 
enriched by the favour of a kinsman 
to a level with some of the most 
wealthy in the land, would again 
move an address in answer to a speech 
from the throne, but this time an- 
nouncing to the world, not the first 
faint indications of a new system, but 
the total abolition of all restrictions 
on trade and commerce! In the in- 
tervening twenty years, many of 
those who sat with him under the 
premiership of Sir Robert Peel had 
changed their opinions, not one time 
but several times. Lord Francis 
Egerton might have looked back 
with justifiable pride to his own con- 
sistency, and have reflected that if 
he, too, had changed, his later opi- 
nions had been but the natural frui- 
tion of an early tendency. 

About two months after the de- 
livery of the previous speech, Lord 
Leveson Gower was brought more 
prominently before the House of 
Commons than up to that time. 
There is a class of motions that are 
made in parliament from time to 
time, and which seem expressly 
framed to puzzle politicians ; for 
they are at once successful and abor- 
tive. ‘The most striking case of the 
kind in more recent times was Mr. 
Ward's celebrated motion with re- 
spect to the Irish Church, out of 
which sprang the Appropriation- 
clause. Another instance is the mo- 
tion of Lord Leveson Gower, to 
which we now refer. On the 29th 
of April, 1825, he moved a resolu- 
tion, the effect of which was to au- 
thorise a provision for the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland. This 
mode of recognising what cannot be 
ignored, has always been a favourite 
one with the more liberal class of 
Conservative statesmen. The motion 
of Lord Leveson Gower was on this 
occasion carried by 205 votes to 162, 
and great excitement was at the time 
caused by this result; but it did not 
lead immediately to the consequences 
that were expected from it. Lately, 
we haye seen the same principle 
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working itself out in the additional 
endowment of Maynooth College ; 
but the Roman Catholic clergy have 
steadily refused, hitherto, all over- 
tures to connect them with the State 
by - other ties than those which, 
possibly, they hope one day thems 
selves to dictate. We have, how- 
ever, to do here with the noble 
lord who stood forward on the oc- 
casion as the champion of that de- 
gree of concession which he thought 
his party were at that time prepared 
for. Apparently his success embold- 
ened him, and gave strength and 
purpose to the tendencies of his 
mind; for we find him, within a 
month after, devoting himself spe- 
cially to the cause of the Roman 
Catholics. He declared that all his 
feelings were merged in the over- 
whelming necessity of Catholic Eman- 
cipation; and to the accomplishment 
of that great and paramount ’measure, 
all the energies of his mind should 
be thenceforward directed. 

The uncompromising advocacy of 
the Roman Catholic claims may, in- 
deed, be said to be the distinguishing 
feature of Lord Ellesmere’s early 
political life. With very few excep- 
tions, his chief displays in parlia- 
ment were made in debates on this 
subject ; indeed, from the success of 
the motion we have just referred to, 
he had acquired a right to speak 
with authority on the question. Year 
after year he returned to the charge, 
not always as a leader, but often as 
a humble, though zealous subordi- 
nate. In 1827, when the motion for 
the removal of the penal laws against 
the Catholics was brought before the 
House, he spoke warmly in favour of 
it. “Was it fair,” he said, “to sup- 
pose that education and the light of 
truth had flashed on the Protestants 
only, and that not one single ray had 
penetrated the obscure bosom of the 
Catholic ?” And again, in the fol- 
lowing year, in supporting Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett’s motion for a considera- 
tion of the Catholic claims, he ex- 
= his firm conviction that every 

10ur of postponement would only 

add to the difficulties of the subject. 
The power wielded by the Catholic 
priesthood had been much insisted 
on. Why, history instructed us that 
religious power always flourished 
under persecution. Effectually to 
repress -any religion, the only choice 
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was between extirpation an? mild 
toleraticn. 

The year 1829 saw the accom- 
plishment of that for which he had 
now toiled during the whole of his 
brief political life; but, in common 
with the Conservative leaders of that 
day, he repudiated the power by 
which, in truth, the Emancipation 
had been carried. Speaking in the 
debate on the address, he expressed 
his joy that government should have 
been armed with powers to put down 
the Catholic Association; but, in two 
months after, he specially addressed 
the House in deprecation of any 
further delay in the settlement of the 
Roman Catholic claims. A few short 
weeks brought the question to a tri- 
umphant settlement ; but we do not 
find Lord Leveson Gower a partici- 
pator in the triumph; though, in the 
following year, he expressly felici- 
tated himself upon having lent his 
feeble aid to a measure which had 
been attended with such complete 
success. 

If Lord Leveson Gower was thus 
an evident disciple of Canning in his 
advocacy of the Catholic claims, he 
not the less coincided with that states- 
man in his views of the question of 
Parliamentary Reform. In fact, he 
belonged to that class of Conservative 
or Tory statesmen, who, by a timely 
consideration of the wants of the 
people, and an early concession of any 
rights that might have been withheld 
from them, as far as those rights were 
compatible with the existing powers 
of government, sought to ward off 
the necessity for organic change. 
Accordingly, he vehemently opposed 
all efforts to carry Parliamentary 
Reform, and especially Lord John 
Russell's motion in 1825. Yet his 
opposition seemed to be, in one sense, 
areluctant one. It was not the blind, 
unreasoning obstruction offered by 
some opponents, but rather an act of 
necessity, forced on him by a fear of 
the consequences of change, and the 
natural love of an aristocrat for that 
which was identified with the as- 
cendancy of his order. In fact, he 
declared that he opposed Lord John 
Russell's plan, notwithstanding that 
he knew that change which he could 
not oppose, and improvement which 
he would encourage, were alike at 
work in the constitution. He owned, 


that although he could discover in 
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the composition of this constitution 
some antique peculiarities and gro- 
tesqueness of detail, he yet shuddered 
to approach, with the intention of 
repair, a composition which, with all 
its faults, he must look at with re- 
liance and admiration, — which he 
wished to transmit to his posterity 
unchanged and unimpaired. 

A very natural consequence of this 
expression of opinion was that Lord 
Leveson Gower, who has always been 
a consistent man, offered a very de- 
termined opposition to the great Re- 
form measure of 1831. So sweeping 
& measure seemed to him, as it did at 
the time to many of the wisest and 
most libera!!y disposed statesmen of 
the day, little short of a revolution. 
He saw in it the downfall of the old 
constitution, the ruin of aristocratic 
power. He was the more earnest in 
denouncing it, because he, at least, 
had always been prepared to legislate 
in the spirit of fairness and equity, 
and to make those concessions which 
the liberal spirit of the times ren- 
dered necessary. Lord John Rus- 
sell’s bill, then, met with but little 
favour from him. He thought that 
the Whigs were acting the part of 
public traitors, thus to avail them- 
selves of delusions existing in the 
public mind, for the advancement 
of their own party and power. He 
declared his conviction that the ex- 
citement that existed about reform 
did not arise from the force of argu- 
ment, but from a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, and from the events 
which had taken place on the Con- 
tinent. He believed that a reaction 
would take place, and deprecated the 
adoption of such a measure in the 
meantime,—a measure the most 
sweeping and imperial that had been 
introduced into parliament since the 
Revolution of 1688. It was a suicidal 
proceeding, and one which would 
unite the enemies of the monarch 
here with the enemies of the Churce 
in Ireland. 

Thus soon had a man of really 
liberal views and sentiments become 
alarmed into a determined opposition 
to a measure which purported to be 
intended as a guarantee for future 
good government. He had, however, 
become more identified than ever 
with his party. His talents, no less 
than his position, led to his being 
selected, at an early stage of his pub- 
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lic life, for official employment. In 
1828 he was made Chief Secretary 
for Ireland,—a post of considerable 
importance ; and from July 1830 to 
November 1830, he filled the office 
of Secretary at War. He had been 
a member of the Privy Council since 
1828. When the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir R. Peel resigned office, 
Lord Leveson Gower went out with 
them, and he has not since held any 
post under the government. He 
made a very good administrative 
officer, thinking no application too 
great if it enabled him satisfactorily 
to perform his public duty. 
fter the passing of the Reform- 
bill he remained for some time out 
of parliament, like many other mem- 
bers of the aristocracy who had vio- 
lently opposed that measure, and who 
considered the country as handed 
over, bound and helpless, to the 
Whigs, or their masters, the People. 
But a very short time brought a re- 
action; and when the Conservative 
leaders, in 1834-5, dissolved parlia- 
ment, Lord Leveson Gower (now 
Lord Francis Egerton, as he had 
adopted that surname under the will 
of the Duke of Bridgewater, from 
whom he inherited vast wealth) was 
again returned to the House of Com- 
mons. This time, however, it was 
for South Lancashire ; and his elec- 
tion for that important constituency 
was at the time justly considered a 
triumph. That his importance with 
his party was in no degree diminished, 
may be inferred from his having been 
selected to propose Sir C. M. Sutton 
as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons; on several occasions, indeed, 
he has been put forward as the organ 
of great party movements,—such is 
the general respect for his talents and 
integrity. 
The alarm and exasperation of 
feeling which influenced his conduct 
during the Reform year, may be 
see in his subsequent political 
movements. Yet he did not, as some 
of his class had done, op himself 
to every kind of liberal egislation— 
his opposition was confined to such 
measures as he believed were in- 
tended to undermine institutions, and 
to propitiate the growing and en- 
croaching spirit of democracy. For 
instance, he spoke warmly in favour 
of the pro incorporation of the 
London University in 1835, on the 
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ground, that although he knew he 
was assisting to found a Dissenting 
university, still the Dissenters ought 
to have some central institution. On 
the other hand, he was a stanch op- 
ponent of all those measures of the 
Whigs which were supposed to have 
originated in the “ Lichfield - house 
compact.” Th speaking against the 
pln for placing the revenues of the 
rish Church under the control of 
parliament, he declared that he could 
not repress the expression of his con- 
scientious belief that the Church was 
in danger. Thus, while he was pre- 
pared to endow the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland by paying the 
priesthood, and to concede to the 
Dissenters their much-coveted uni- 
versity, he shrunk from sanctioning 
the slightest interference with the in- 
tegrity of the Irish Church as an 
institution. It is not unusual thus 
to find liberal views associated with 
a strong dislike to organic change. 
He also opposed the Whig Irish Cor- 
poration-bill, and still more warmly 
their measure of Education, on the 
ground, that in seeking to implant 
their system they had risked greater 
interests than even those of educa- 
tion—they had incurred the danger 
of substituting poison for that meagre 
diet, if meagre it were, on which the 
people at present subsisted. 

From the foregoing review of some 
of the chief events of the Earl of 
Ellesmere’s political career, it will be 
seen, that while throughout his life 
he has been ready to give his party 
a steady and consistent support, his 
advocacy has never degenerated into 
partisanship ; nor has he been pre- 
pared to yield up his own peculiar 
opinions, even when they clashed 
with the general scheme of policy 
adopted by those under whose ban- 
ner he had ranged himself. Of course, 
this sort of independence is oo toa 
man who is elevated above all the 
temptations and the fears of ordi- 
nary ambition ; but at the same time, 
when we look around and see how 
many public men there are who are 

ually favoured by Fortune, and 
who yet wholly merge their individ- 
uality and independence in the ag- 
gregate will of their party, we must 
be ready to award to the more inde- 
pendent among them all the praise 
they deserve. 

The accession of Sir Robert Peel 
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to power in 1841, gave Lord Francis 
Egerton again the opportunity of 
ording a cordial support to his ad- 
ministration. It was the general ap- 
proval of members of the Conserva- 
tive party of the character of this 
nobleman, that enabled Sir Robert 
to carry many measures in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the more vio- 
lent but consistent Tories. Lord 
Francis Egerton stood forth boldly 
in support of that system of enlight- 
ened Conservatism which it was Sir 
Robert Peel’s mission to enforce in 
legislation. ‘ Maintenance of insti- 
tutions, reformation of abuses,” had 
always been his great principle ; and 
he felt much confidence in Sir Robert 
Peel's discretion as to the mode in 
which he would carry it out. He gave 
a cordial support to all the new pre- 
micr’s measures—to the Inceme-tax, 
the commercial relaxations, and to 
the increased grant to Maynooth 
College. The fatter proposal, more 
especially, was in accordance with 
his own  long- cherished political 
views. The reader will not have 
forgotten, that, twenty years before, 
he had brought forward and carried 
a motion for the payment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. In support- 
ing Sir Robert Peel's measure for 
the increased grant to Maynooth, he 
declared his belief, that to annihilate 
the contract for the conservation of 
Maynooth would not only be un- 
roductive of good to the Established 
hurch in Ireland, but would actu- 
ally peril its existence. But the 
strongest evidence he could give of 
the confidence he felt in Sir Robert 
Peel was his stepping forward in 
January, 1846, to move the address 
of the House of Commons in answer 
to the queen’s speech, when the mi- 
nister, to the indignation and dismay 
of a large portion of his party, had 
resolved on the bold step of a total 
repeal of the Corn-laws. On the re- 
tirement of Sir Robert Peel from 
office, Lord Francis Egerton was 
raised to the peerage by the title of 
Earl of Ellesmere. 

The Earl of Ellesmere has never 
been ambitious of political distinc- 
tion. Taking part in state affairs has 
always —- with him rather a 
matter of public duty than of per- 
sonal inclination. Politics have never 
had power to stir his passions—to 
make him mix in the turmoil of 
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party-strife, for the sake of the sti- 
mulus and the excitement of the 
contest. A philosophic mind, deeply 
imbued with that reverence for the 
Constitution which would seem to 
be a part of the nature of all Eng- 
lishmen, the highest and the lowest, 
informs and sustains all his speeches, 
imparting to them a more lofty in- 
terest than that which is derived from 
the most expert use of the weapons 
of controversy. It has only been on 
great occasions, at times when cir- 
cumstances seemed to him to render 
necessary modifications of the prin- 
ciples of his party, that he has step- 
ped forward to give in his adhesion 
to those leaders in whom he had con- 
fidence ; feeling, perhaps, that his 
known freedom from party bias, and 
his proved fidelity to Conservative 
eggaurw, would attach a weight to 
his opinions, which he, perhaps, 
would be the last to presume upon 
as being their intrinsic due. At least, 
such has been, more or less, the 
effect of his political displays at par- 
ticular periods. Appearing as a 
speaker only at intervals—seldom 
much more than once or twice in a 
session—when he came forward and 
spoke earnestly in behalf of any 
measure or scheme of policy, his sup- 
pat had great effect as an example. 

is rank, and wealth, and standing 
in the country, would almost of 
themselves have led, in a partial de- 
gree, to this result. But the intrin- 
sic value of his speeches also mate- 
rially contributed to it. They are 
characterised by extreme soundness : 
an occasional ambition in the style— 
natural in one who spoke but sel- 
dom, and then, no doubt, with pre- 
paration—did not prevent their being 
accepted as thoroughly practical. In 
thought and language, they are what 
might be expected from a highly 
cultivated and thoughtful mind, ani- 
mated by the most liberal sentiments. 
There is none of that pseudo-liberal- 
ism which may often be met with in 
inexperienced men, enamoured of an 
imaginary liberty, the creation of 
their own wishes, but not to be real- 
ised by: imperfect man. Whatever 
he puts forward, if it be not all that 
might be done, is at least practicable. 
The argumentative portions are al- 
ways powerfully worked out; and 
when declamation is employed, it is 
not only forcible in itself, but it is 
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also animated by the more vigorous 
influence of evident sincerity. If, as 
a whole, Lord Ellesmere’s speeches 
cannot be pointed to as models of 
eloquence, yet they at all times com- 
mand respect and admiration, and 
excite deep interest, from their lofty 
moral tone, and the combined force 
and refinement of their diction. 

If, indeed, this nobleman has any 
positive personal ambition, it would 
seem rather to tend towards dis- 
tinction in literature. At a ver 
early age he devoted himself to the 
luxuries of the mind ; and as he ap- 
pears to have loved them for their 
own sake, he has not yet lost the 
early relish they inspired. As Lord 
Leveson Gower, he was the first who 
introduced Goéthe’s Faust, in a me- 
trical translation, to the knowledge 
of the English reader. Manyas have 
been the translations that have since 
appeared, his, taken as a whole, has 
not been excelled, when all the re- 
quisites are considered ; although in 
the scenes translated by Shelley, Lord 
Ellesmere would, perhaps, be the 
first to admit that poet’s superiority. 
In 1824, while still Lord Leveson 
Gower, he published a volume of 
translations from the German—from 
Schiller, Goéthe, and Kérner ; some 
of which reflect the vigour of the 
original with more truthfulness than 
is usual in translations. Some of the 
fugitive pieces of Schiller are not 
surpassed in force and fidelity by the 
translations of Sir Bulwer Lytton. 
In addition to the translations, the 
volume contains also some few ori- 
rinal poems of a high order of exccl- 
a Lord Ellesmere has also, from 
time to time, written other poems 
and some dramas; and he has also 
translated some dramatic works and 
poems from the French: among the 
rest, Victor Hugo’s Hernani, his ver- 
sion of which was not long since 
performed by an amateur company 
at the Si. James’s Theatre for a 
charitable purpose. These and other 
works, many of them of a fugitive 
kind, have been printed for private 
circulation only. ‘Therefore, of course, 
we cannot say more about them. 
But there is an avowed publication of 
the noble earl, when he was Lord F’. 
Egerton, which was reviewed in this 
periodical at the time it appeared, 
and which is highly honourable to 
his literary ability. In the autumn 
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of 1839, Lord F. Egerton, accom- 
panied by his lady, left England in 
their own yacht on a voyage to the 
Levant. ‘They touched at various 
points on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and went some distance into 
the interior, pitching their tents, lite- 
rally and in pure patriarchal fashion, 
in Syria. Some time after their re- 
turn—that is to say, in 1843—the 
noble lord published an account of 
his voyage and adventures, under 
the title of Mediterranean Sketches. 
We have seldom read a book of tra- 
vels at once so instructive and enter- 
taining. Many a professional writer 
might with profit make this book a 
model for productions of its class. 
Writers of books of travels would 
seem to imagine that, ofall classes of 
writing, it is that which requires no 
previous preparation or qualification. 
They set out from home altogether 
uninformed as to the countries they 
purpose visiting, and their books, 
when they return, consist of their 
first impressions, expressed with pert 
garrulity or sententious ar 
You meet with but little research, 
and still less of novelty, and with no 
attempts at colouring or character. 
Now, Lord Ellesmere’s book presents 
a striking contrast to such flimsy 
productions. Although he travelled 
in a well-beaten track, he has suf- 
fused his narrative with novelty. 
Good taste presides over every page 
and every sentence. Avoiding the 
thread-bare topics of previous tra- 
vellers, he indulges in those reflec- 
tions only on sacred localities which 
are necessary to Orientalise the scene, 
and give life and vraisemblance to the 
vivid sketches of life, manners, and 
character, which every where abound. 
It is the work of a highly cultivated 
mind, thoroughly imbued with all 
antecedent information on the sub- 
ject, and quick to seize on all points 
of novelty, by which it might be 
embellished and rendered entertain- 
ing. The style is elegant and 
polished. 

It is not merely as being an author 
himself that Lord Ellesmere is con- 
nected with literature, he is also the 
patron and friend of authors. A 
Meczenas is a character comparatively 
rare in these days of literary inde- 
pendence ; and it is well, both for the 
personal comfort of authors and for 
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the dignity of literature, that it should 
be so. ‘The days of lordly patronage 
and literary servility are happily 
gone by ; and the general public have 
become, if not the only, at least the 
best supporters of men of letters. No 
mau ot ability and industry, with the 
requisite information, who applies 
himself to literature, can long remain 
without a respectable subsistence ; 
but cases will occur where struggling 
merit is unconscious: of even the 
simplest arts of self-advancement, or 
where acknowledged ability is sud- 
denly overtaken by misfortune. In 
such instances, a man who unites 
wealth and liberality to discernment 
and delicacy, may, if he step in at the 
right moment, render incalculable 
service, not merely to the individuals 
whom he might thus encourage or as- 
sist, but also to the public, who would 
otherwise have been deprived of the 
benefit of their talents. Lord Elles- 
mere has, we understand, in such 
cases, many times made a noble use 
of his position. We almost regret 
that delicacy demands a total silence 
as to the particulars. The noble 
lord’s literary pursuits also lead him, 
unmindful of the prejudices and the 
false pride which disfigure the lives 
of too many English noblemen, to 
admit to his society many literary 
men, with whom he associates, not as 
the earl but as the author. In this 
respect he is not unlike the late Lord 
Holland. 

The Earl of Ellesmere occupies a 
position for which he might well be 
envied by almost any man in the 
country, however high or however 
fortunate. Blessed with riches, which 
he -well knows how to use for the 
benefit of society as well as of him- 
self, he is also gifted with talents 
which enlarge immeasurably his 
sphere of enjoyment, and command 
a respect among his contemporaries 
which, in this country, is never ac- 
corded to rank or wealth alone. 

As a politician, he enjoys the con- 
fidence and commands the respect of 
some of the first statesmen of the 
day, who consider his support or 
approval of their measures as afford- 
ing an additional guarantee that they 
will prove acceptable to the public. 
The brief sketch we have given of 
his political career, to which we may 
add that he moved the second read- 
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ing of the Ten-hours’ Factory-bill in 
the House of Lords, proves that he 
has not allowed the welfare of the 
general community to be lost sight 
of in the interests of his order; and, 
upon the whole, whether we regard 
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him in his public or his private ca- 
pacity, we see no reason to retract 
our opinion that his character is one 
which might well be taken as a model 
by British noblemen. 


MR, R. MONCETON MILNES. 


It is very rarely that we find men 
successful in the ican of Commons 
who have made any reputation for 
themselves in other pursuits. Such 
men form the exception, indeed, 
rather than the rule. Distinguished 
barristers are almost invariably bad 
parliamentary orators. Lord Brough- 
am and Sir William Follett were, no 
doubt, brilliant exceptions; but they, 
therefore, serve to make the failures 
of others more remarkable. Literary 
men, too, seldom make a great figure 
in the House of Commons. Neither 
Sir Edward Bulwer, nor his brother 
Henry, ever commanded much atten- 
tion there ; and although Mr. Disraeli 
is now one of the acknowledged orators 
of the day, it has only been after 
a long course of self-tuition that he 
has succeeded in obliterating the 
traces of his early failures. Poets 
have been the most unfortunate of 
all. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd occurs 
at once as an instance. With all his 
admitted talent, and despite some 
brilliant orations he delivered on 
more than one important question, 
he could never attain parliamentary 
influence. His tone was too ezxalteé, 
his language too good for the average 
comprehension : the very same com- 

sition which as an essay would 

ave been admired, was as a speech 
voted a bore. 

We cannot except Mr. Monckton 
Milnes from this unlucky category. 
Considering his unquestionable abili- 
ties, remembering the evidences of 
determination of purpose which he 
has displayed since he has been in 
parliament, and looking back at some 
of the speeches he made in the earlier 
part of his career, we cannot but feel 
surprised that he has not taken a 
more decided position. But he has 
now been ten years a member of 
parliament, without having achieved 
a single decisive success as a legisla- 
tor or as an orator, without having 
succeeded in attaching that weight 


or interest to his opinions or conduct, 
which have been secured by men far 
his inferiors in ability. The names 
of some mere men of business are 
familiar with the public, and they 
are themselves in the way to high 
official promotion, while Mr. Milnes 
is never spoken of as a man likely 
to rise in the State, or to render him- 
self permanently useful or important. 
On the other hand, there is the bril- 
liant example of Mr. Smythe to 
shew that the imputation of the pos- 
session of talents, of being addicted 
to literary pursuits, and above all, of 
being a poet—dangerous though such 
imputations may be in this commer- 
cial country—is no bar to either 
ged esteem or official promotion. 
{r. Milnes ought long since either 
to have been a member of some ad- 
ministration, or, at least, to have 
stood high among those who might 
be called upon to serve the State. 
But he is in no such condition. He 
has no direct party ties, yet has not 
made for himself a strong independ- 
ent position. It would be difficult to 
persuade any one who has atten- 
tively observed the honourable gen- 
tleman’s career, that this proceeds 
from any indifference to public ho- 
nour, or any want of personal ambi- 
tion. He has wilfully neglected op- 
rtunities, and having done so, Be 
1as been unable to make new ones, 
when caprice or a sudden fit of ac- 
tivity has led him to desire to do so. 
But do we, therefore, undervalue 
the abilities of Mr. Milnes? Would 
we assume that non-success in the 
House of Commons is any proof of 
inferiority ? Do we even assert that 
Mr. Milnes could not attain that suc- 
cess, and triumphantly too, if he 
were so minded? By no means. 
When all the visible evidences of 
success,—applause, and official pro- 
motion, are attainable by the mere 
red-tape men, it would be unfair to 
try a man of originality and unusual 
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intellectual powers like Mr. Milnes 
by any such standard. It would be 
equally unfair in his case to say that 
he could not easily shoot far a-head 
of this class of politicians, and beat 
them on their own ground. Then 
how to account for his anomalous po- 
sition? Why do we find a man like 
Mr. Disraeli (who grossly failed on 
his first appearance, which Mr. 
Milnes never did), one of the leaders 
of a party; or a man like Mr. 
Smythe, who has only been half the 
time he has been in parliament, 
having held an under-secretaryship, 
and likely hereafter to be still further 
promoted ; and yet see Mr. Milnes 
lagging behind in the race, with no 
defined position and no apparent pro- 
bability of his taking any? The 
only explanation we can give is, that 
he labours under some constitutional 
tendency to indolence, which prevents 
him from vigorously following up 
any particular object ; unless, indeed, 
the imaginative faculty be too strong 
in him to allow of his sufficiently 
identifying himself with the more 
commonplace realities of political 
affairs. ‘That he would succeed were 
he resolutely to persevere, we do not 
hesitate to affirm. 

Another reason why he has not 
long since taken a highcr position 
may have been that his mind is so 
much elevated above political pas- 
sions, that he cannot be an efficient 
ally of party. In this respect he 
differs from Mr. Disraeli and others, 
who have displayed superior par- 
liamentary talents. As a politician, 
he may be described as a liberal Con- 
servative ; one who would, perhaps, 
be prepared to go further than even 
the professed Liberals themselves. 
Thinkers of his class would realise 
all the pleasures of legislation, without 
incurring its responsibilities; they 
deal profusely in proposition, which, 
however well they may read in a 
speech, would |. ‘ry dangerous if 
embodjed in an act of parliament. 
Mr. Milnes usually deals, from pre- 
ference, in the abstract truths of 
political science, and does not shew a 
disposition to make compromises of 
details. ence, he is not so much in 
savour with statesmen as are men of 
a more plastic, or, as they have it, of 
a more practical nature. Mr. Milnes 
has been so far a party-man, that he 
has supported, with tolerable con- 
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sistency, the politics of Sir Robert 
Peel; but he seems to have done so 
rather because the liberal tendency 
suited his own views, than from any 
special obligation nom 4 to a leader. 

The speeches of Mr. Milnes are al- 
ways distinguished by much thought, 
often by great — and originality. 
At times they have been so good, 
they have arrived so near the point 
of excellence, as to make one regret, 
that a little more pains should not 
have been bestowed on them, so as 
to render them more perfect. But 
even with their occasional looseness, 
both of thought and phraseology, 
they are still superior to the majority 
of the speeches delivered in parlia- 
ment. Many a wordy and tedious 
harangue of pompous placemen, 
which is reported with a slavish ac- 
curacy of word-catching, might be 
dispensed with in favour of a speech 
from Mr. Milnes, who only receives 
abbreviated honours. One of the 
best speeches he ever made was one 
of his earliest. It was delivered in 
1839, against a motion for the Ballot. 
Besides being a most able argument 
on the question, it contained some 
passages worthy of being remembered. 
Speaking of the constitution of this 
country, he said that ours was not a 
written charter—that our political 
system was the offspring of time, 
and the disciple of necessity. The 
nationality of ages and the habits 
of generalising were not to be 
merged in the most ingenious 
ballot-box of which philosophers or 
mechanicians ever dreamed. It was no 
commonplace cant to call the ballot- 
box un-English. It was “un-Eng- 
lish,” not with reference to any fan- 
ciful analysis of national character, 
not as inconsistent with a traditionary 
ideal of what Englishmen ought to 
be rather than what they are, but 
un-English so far (and this was 
all they had to do with) as to pre- 
vent the powers of it from work- 
ing harmoniously and co-ordinately 
with the other parts of our social and 
= organisation. Again, in re- 
erence to the cry that the ballot 
should be tried as an experiment 
only, he said that there was no such 
thing in — science as a pure 
and simple experiment. If an ex- 


riment failed, there was no going 
ack. Every act of legislation went 
far beyond what was apparent at the 
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time of its enactment. If the ballot 
were granted and it failed, there 
would then be a cry for universal 
suffrage. Thus we should go on, 
from change to change, from disease 
to remedy and remedy to disease, 
until all that was vigorous and stable 
in our social institutions was ex- 
hausted, until all natural influences 
or lawful rights be distorted or de- 
stroyed, and nothing be left us but 
that unmitigated discontent which is 
at once the child and the parent of 
revolution. These passages are vi- 
gorously put, and the whole speech 
is powerfully argued and full of apt 
illustrations. 

In 1840, he supported Sir Robert 
Inglis in his motion for Church Ex- 
tension, upon the broad ground that 
the voluntary system was totally in- 
adequate to supply the spiritual wants 
ofthecommunity. There were evils, 
he said, in our social system, with 
which the voluntary system was to- 
tally incompetent to grapple. The 
defect of that system was, that when 
in our social state we were going on 
from bad to worse, the voluntary 
system took no notice of it. Mr. 
Milnes also supported the measure 
for National Education under the 
guidance of the Church. He sup- 
ago Sir R. Peel’s Income-tax, and 
1is liberal measures towards Ireland, 
especially the Maynooth-bill and the 
Colleges-bill. In supporting the for- 
mer, he made a bold defence of the 
principle of acting on eee 
that bugbear of old-fashioned politi- 
cians. He openly avowed his belief 
that expediency was the best princi- 
ole of political action, and defended 
his opinion on good philosophical 
grounds. Ilis speeches on the sub- 
ject of the Roman Catholics have 
always been remarkably liberal and 
bold. He deserves the more credit 
for them, because they were made 
against the bigoted prejudices of a 
large portion of his constituents. In 
supporting the Maynooth-bill, he 
declared that he was ready to lose his 
seat ifthat was to be the consequence 
of his supporting a liberal policy to- 
wards the Roman Catholics. And 
he soon after went down to his con- 
stituents at Pontefract, that they 
might bite if they chose, having 
shewn their teeth. However, they 
did not think proper to call on him 
to resign. He was for a Ten-hours’- 
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bill, and when Sir R. Peel’s govern- 
ment was shaken by the adverse vote 
of the House of Commons on that 
question, he was one of those Con- 
servative members who had the cou- 
rage to refuse to stultify themselves 
by rescinding their former votes. 
Ile supported Sir R. Peel's Corn- 
bill of 1846, but avowing his belief 
that he was not the man to propose 
it. It was only because Lord J. 
Russell had refused to take the go- 
vernment that he considered Sir R. 
Peel justified. 

In questions of foreign policy Mr. 
Milnes takes great interest. Having 
travelled much in various parts of 
the world, he has studied such sub- 
jects in their true aspects. He often 
takes part in debates on foreign po- 
licy, and almost invariably throws a 
new light, derived from his personal 
experience, on the topics discussed. 
Here, as in home politics, Mr. Milnes 
is always found to be on the side of 
human advancement and freedom. 
Yet he is no mere theorist. He 
would not sacrifice the solid advan- 
tages of established government, 
however imperfect, to vague aspira- 
tions after an unattainable liberty. 
With the cause of Poland, however, 
he has always sympathised. When- 
ever there la been debates in the 
House of Commons on the affairs of 
that country, Mr. Milnes has been 
among the loudest and boldest of 
those who have protested against the 
conduct of the despotic powers ; nor 
has he been the least eloquent of 
those able advocates of the Poles who 
have been called into activity in this 
country by the spirit of freedom. 
On the other hand, he has always 
desired to see peace maintained on the 
Continent ; and he was very earnest 
in deprecating Lord Palmerston’s 
diplomatic evolutions some years 
since, by which that great benefit to 
the onl was perilled. Speaking on 
that subject on one occasion, he put 
his case tersely and forcibly when he 
said that “an armed peace is a peace 
without its profits —a war without 
its stimulants, or any of those con- 
comitant circumstances that make it 
endurable.” 

Mr. Miuines sometimes makes 
speeches so superior in quality, as to 
make it more to be regretted that he 
should not have assumed a higher 
position in the House of Commons, 
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Whatever subject he takes up he 
regards it philosophically. He does 
not drag it down to the level of the 
party passions of the hour, but rather 
secks to lift up his auditors to the 
full height of which the argument is 
capable. In common with many of 
the younger members of the House, 
he chafes under the sublimated me- 
diocrity which rules in contemporary 
politics. He would wish to see our 
statesmen take a firmer grasp of their 
position, knowing the true situation 
of things better, and being inspired by 
loftier aims. He would rather that 
they left off timidly paddling along 
the shore of legislative discovery, and 
struck boldly out into the open sea, 
with science for their guide and the 
compass of good intentions. He is, 
to some extent, imbued with the 
Continental doctrines of centralisa- 
tion, but without going the full length 
of our economists. Ile has not yet 
been able to bring himself to deny 
the common claims of human nature. 
It is very fortunate for him that his 
party have for some years been more 
or less in a transition state, and that 
he has been able to speak his mind 
with a freedom which a few years 
ago might have been dangerous to 
the general union. For, accident 
made him a Tory,—sentiment, a Li- 
beral. All that is comprehensive 
and statesmanlike in the old creed of 
his party he adopts with avidity, but 
always with a lurking preference for 
some of the most cherished opinions 
of those to whom he has been no- 
minally opposed. He was at one 
time put forward by Sir Robert Peel 
as a pawn, to indicate his game ; and 
a more favourable specimen of an 
enlightened Conservative could not 
be found. At another period, he 
allowed himself to be partially 
identified with the Young England 
party ; and, in point of talent, the 
association was a natural one; but 
his opinions and their's could not 
long amalgamate. ‘There was too 
decided a tendency to absolutism in 
their ulterior views. He found it 
more in accordance with his opinions 
and predilections to follow Sir Ro- 
bert Peel; and, as we have said, he 
gave that statesman a gencral, though 
not an invariable support. But the 
original leaven of Liberalism became 
apparent when Lord John Russell 
came into power. He immediately 
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published a declaration, which had 
some effect at the time, that he was 
prepared to “give the Whigs a fair 
trial.” 

The fault of Mr. Milnes’ speeches 
is their inconclusiveness. With the 
exception of the speech on the Bal- 
lot, already referred to, we do not 
remember one address of his, on a 
great topic, which is thoroughly well 
argued from beginning to end, or 
which, from any sustained declama- 
tory power or careful use of orator- 
ical art, was calculated to produce a 
permanent effect. It may be an er- 
roneous impression, but he appears 
to us, of late years, to have been too 
indolent to perfect any thing. His 
speeches abound in the raw material 
both of statesmanship and eloquence. 
They display a thorough compre- 
hension of the subject, and occasion- 
ally present brilliant passages; but 
as a whole they want coherency, 
and there is none of that symmetry 
which so charms in the perusal of a 
speech by Mr. Smythe or Mr. Ma- 
caulay, and which allies the argu- 
ment to the sympathies and the 
memory by a new tie, independent of 
the reasoning faculty. There are 
constantly provoking evidences of 
carelessness. He allows himself to 
be drawn aside from the course of 
his argument by irrelevant matter. 
A paradox is to him an irresistible 
temptation; and, although he has a 
considerable command of humour, 
his attempts to be comic usually fail, 
simply because he will not take the 
pains to make his sallies neat and 
pungent. Any one to whom repu- 
tation was precious, and fame agree- 
able, might secure both by going 
over Mr. Milnes’ speeches, and re- 
casting the ideas in a more attractive 
form. There is the stuff of an orator 
in him were he only in earnest. The 
worst part of the affair is, that Mr. 
Milnes seems to be growing less care- 
ful of the conditions of success every 
year. Ile has rather declined than 
advanced in the opinion of the House 
since his first efforts secured him re- 
spect and attention. Yet it ought 
not to be so, for his mind has not 
retrograded. Nor was he an im- 
postor in the first instance, like some 
of those distinguished-extinguished, 
who come out with a flash and go in 
again ingloriously. 

Mr. Milnes, like Mr. Macaulay, 
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at first sight agents you. In 
his physical aspect he belies his re- 
putation as a poet and a man of in- 
tellect,—a reputation in his case 
well-deserved. Personally, he is by 
no means distinguished. Scarcely 
above the middle height, too stout 
for his size, and rather heavy in his 
aspect and gait, he would be over- 
looked at first, in an assembly where 
there are so many men of a com- 
manding exterior as in the House of 
Commons. Nor, at a glance, do the 
face and head, as with Mr. Macaulay, 
correct the first impression. But 
they improve on examination. Al- 
though the features are irregular,— 
the nose too prone on the lips, which 
are disproportionably large, the chin 
very massive, till the whole face ap- 
proaches somewhat to that which, if 
we are to judge from their sculpture, 
would seem to have been the Egyp- 
tian ideal,— and although there is 
generally a heaviness in the aspect, 
it is all redeemed when you contem- 
late the broad, high, intellectual 
orehead, and the full deep eye, which 
tells of habitual thought. An ex- 
pression of sternness prevails in the 
countenance; but it is a habit of the 
features, rather than of the mind. 
The little unconscious actions, which 
often betray the character, confirm 
the tale told by his speeches. Care- 
less, even almost to slovenliness in his 
dress, he looks and acts like a man 
to whom it is too much trouble to 
make vp for the world. He moves 
indolently ; lounges, as if without a 
purpose ; has brief fits of activity, 
and long intervals of quicscence ; In 
short, looks like one who might be 
happy, if he had only something to 
do. That delightful dreaminess of 
existence which is part of ic poet's 
birthright, no one would deprive 
him of; but when a recluse chooses 
to be a member of parliament, new 
duties are imposed on him, especially 
if Nature has blessed him with un- 
usual talents. IH]e must be an active, 
working man, in direct relations with 
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the world, however. mechanical and 
common-place it may seem. As a 
mm Ir. Milnes a bears out 
this suspicion of habitual indolence. 
Whether the defect be within or ex- 
ternal, whether it be want of earnest- 
ness or want of self-training, the 
effect isthesame. Ile never exercises 
half the influence he desires to have, 
or a tithe of what he is capable of. 
The word ae would be scarcely 
too strong as.applied to some of his 
speeches. His voice is thick and mo- 
notonous, only because he will not 
take the trouble to modulate it; his 
action is either ungainly or ungrace- 
ful, when it is not wholly nugatory, 
because he will not study the graces 
of personal delivery. ‘The best proof 
of his short-comings in these respects 
is, that in spite of his deficiencies and 
wilful negligence of the little arts 
which are due, as a matter of cour- 
tesy even, to an audience, he some- 
times produces, by detached portions 
of his speeches, powerful effects. 

Of Mr. Milnes’ productions as a 
poet we could speak at length, were 
this a fitting place, and should not 
fear having to use terms of qualified 
praise, still less of dispraise. Some 
of them have already been noticed in 
this periodical. They abound in 
beauties of the highest order. Mr. 
Milnes is a poet. That is the best 
and truest criticism we can give. 

As a public man, Mr. Milnes may 
a do much more than he has done. 

Te has not fulfilled his mission. His 

talents were not given him to be 
frittered away, or to be allowed to 
rust in inglorious idleness. ‘These 
are not times when such men as he 
can be dispensed with. The reign 
of the placeman will not last for ever. 
More powerful and comprehensive 
minds are wanted to grapple with the 
difficulties and dangers which the 
future already shadows forth. Mr. 
Milnes will have to bear his share 
of the general burden. As yet, he 
has not fulfilled his early promise. 
But there is still time. 
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** FATHER, FORGIVE THEM; THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO '” 


Wuen friends, who seem'd to love us, 
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Have proved unkind, unjust, 
And all our hearts’ affections 
Are trampled in the dust; 


And when — life’s chief joys vanish’d — 


We mourn the false, th’ untrue, 
“ Father,” we cry, “ forgive them ; 
They know not what they do!” 


When the keen shafts of malice, 
Of hatred, envy, pride, 

Have pierced the trusting bosom 
Which would not, could not chide ; 

Yea, when men falsely charge us 
With crimes of darkest hue, 

“ Father,” we ery, “ forgive them ; 
They know not what they do!” 


And when, in our distresses, 
Pretended friends betray, 

And blight, in sorrow’s season, 
Hopes of a happier day ; 

And when their false professions 
Lie open to our view, 

“ Father,” we cry, “ forgive them ; 
They know not what they do!” 


And though the murd’rous dagger 
Be lifted up on high, 

To pierce us in a moment, 
When no kind aid is nigh ; 

Yea, when the dark assassins 
In blood their hands imbrue, 

* Father,” we cry, “ forgive them ; 
They know not what they do!” 


And when our names are slander'd, 
Our characters made black, 

And calumny draws near us, 
With venom in its track ; 

Still, still for those who hate us, 
Who once our friendship knew, 

* Father,” we cry, “ forgive them ; 
They know not what they do!” 


‘Tis hard—it is not haman— 
To bear with scorn and wrong, 
Life’s greatest ills to suffer 
With patience deep and long; 
Yet it is right and Christiau, 
Therefore, when foes pursue, 
“ Father,” we cry, “forgive them ; 
They know no! what they do!” 


For He, our blest Redeemer, 

When tortured on the tree, 
Pray’d for the foes who slew him,— 
For ours: why should not we? 

Oh, may the Holy Spirit 
Guide us to cry out, too, 

“ Father, for Christ forgive them ; 
They know not what they do!” 
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OF THE TWO ITALIAN OPERAS, 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


Ir used to be the fashion to say that 
English — our own old cartilaginous 
tongue, as a quaint writer styles it— 
is an unmusical language ; and even 
Byron, whose own melodious verses 
shew the infinite power and variety 
of our language, does yet, in one 
of his moments of impertinent ca- 
price, describe it as 


Our harsh northern, whistling, grunt- 
ing guttural, 

Which we're obliged to hiss, and spit, 
and putter all.” 


Yet this is most ludicrously untrue. 
English is, to the full, as noble and 
copious a tongue as that “ miraculous 
language,” the ancient Greek, and 
like it, the appropriate vehicle to 
give forth to an admiring world 


** Man’s towering thoughts in lofty lan- 
guage dressed.” 


Besides, with the solitary exception 
of the Greek aforesaid, which is be- 
yond all criticism and compare, it is 
the most musical of languages that 
the children of clay have ever yet 
learned to use. That is tosay, when 
properly and fully pronounced, ju- 
diciously read, or wisely and feelingly 
recited. But the fact is, that not one 
in every ‘ten thousand — nay, perad- 
venture, not one in every hundred 
thousand of her majesty’s British 
subjects, know how and feel how to do 
justice in reading or recitation to our 
English tongue. Men may learn 
most things abroad, in schools and 
colleges, but the secret is, to read 
English well; the boy must learn to 
read it at home under the guidance 
of gentle and accomplished parents, 
who know how to read themselves, 
and have music in their souls. Read 
well, and you will disclose passages 
to the charmed ear in prose and 
verse—in Bacon, in Bolingbroke, in 
Burke, in Shakspeare, in Spenser, in 
Milton, and in a host of others—the 
leaders in our mighty literature, 
which are altogether unequalled in 
fervour, grace, and melody, except 
in the Greek. 

Italian, as recited or sung upon the 


lyric stage, is soft, sweet, and beau- 
tiful ; but it is a very different thing 
in the mouths of the natives. Byron's 
phrase, that it 


‘** Melts like kisses from a female mouth,” 


is rank nonsense—probably the worst 
speaking voices in the world are 
those of the Italian ladies. In the 
whole of the Ausonian land you could 
scarcely find one of whom you could 
say, as Lear does of his murdered 
darling — 


“« Her voice was ever soft and low— 
A most exquisite thing in woman.” 


The Italians well-nigh scream in talk- 
ing. The Spaniards are not much 
better in this respect; and then, 
moreover, their fine and sonorous, 
though meagre language, is defaced 
by a number of Arabic gutturals. 
As for the Northern languages, the 
multitude of words in them may be 
described as consisting of two sneezes 
and a cough. And French, though 
the best tongue in the world for 
light, gaysome, and winged conversa- 
tion, is certainly not entitled to be 
called a melodious language, even 
when moulded into verse by the con- 
summate art of a Béranger, or de- 
livered*in sounding periods by the 
miraculous organ of a Berryer. No. 
Greek and English are the supreme 
vehicles between man and man, be- 
tween mind and mind, for the past, 
the present, and the future. Again, 
it is said the English are an unmusi- 
cal people ; and again that is not true. 
We have, as the native product of 
the British islands, a finer collection 
of melodies than that possessed by all 
the other countries in the world put 
together; and the mode in which we 
pay, and the punctuality with which 
we attend, wherever music worth 
being listened to is to be heard, proves 
we love music for music's sake. We 
do not go to the opera, as most people 
in foreign parts do, from mere cus- 
tom, to escape the squalid ennui of 
home, or for the mere purpose of 
intrigue. What is there on earth 
like our Philharmonic Concerts, as 
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led by Costa? What like the per- 
formances now carried out at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden ? 
Search the world round, and you 
will find that we have here present 
all the greatest living singers, actors, 
and izstrumentalists, that ever won 
fame on its surface; and that the 
only individuals of surpassing excel- 
lence not po to the public at 
one or other of the Italian Opera 
houses are Jenny Lutzer and Pisheck, 
and certainly—at Covent Garden, at 
least—there is not room for them; 
while, though in an artistic point of 
view their accession to the company 
at the other house would be in- 
valuable, I doubt whether their ser- 
vices could be made available, for I 
know that, last year, Pisheck was not 
prepared to sing in Italian, and I 
suspect that most sparkling of singers 
in her own language, Jenny Lutzer, 
was in the same pgsition, and, in all 
probability, both continue to be so. 
Taking it otherwise, the subscribers 
to Her Majesty's Theatre would have 
a right to insist upon the director’s 
adding these great artistes, at any ex- 
pense, to the troop he was obliged to 
raise in such haste, and under cir- 
cumstances of such peculiar difficulty. 
Still that theatre, cireumstanced even 
as it is, fills to overflowing nightly 
from one simple attraction—but a 
mighty attraction it is, and in Eng- 
land more mighty than any where 
else—the attraction of curiosity,—the 
same that made the fortunes of the 
proprietors of the Chimpanzee and of 
the proprietor of Tom Thumb. The 
Opera House in Covent Garden doth 
in likewise fill nightly to overflowing, 
but from another and more legitimate 
cause of attraction,—the attraction of 
individual excellence and of perfect 
ensemble. People have heard of that 
un-English word, and in our native 
theatres perfectly un-English thing, 
ensemble ; but if they want to see it, 
and witness it, and feel it, they must 
go to Covent Garden. There and 
there alone, in the musical world’s 
long story, will they find a mighty 
band, including eighty accomplished 
musicians, doing its ministry with 
the delicacy and precision of a single 
instrument in accomplished hands, 
under the spell of one master-mind, 
which is absolutely the lord of their 
utterance;—there and there alone 
will they hear choruses performing 


their work in perfect unison and per- 
fect harmony in parts when need may 
be, and displaying, in conjunction 
with the according band, every va- 
riety of emotion which the composer, 


«* All made out of the master’s brain,” 


would fain communicate in masses and 
streams ofandible sounds to the intel- 
ligent and capable listener ;—there and 
there alone will you see and hear the 
largest and the best assemblage of 
singers and actors that were ever 
yet collected upon any stage ;—there 
and there alone will you acquire that 
most coveted thing by the wise, and 
great, and fortunate, a new and 
transcendental sensation of delight in 
hearing and seeing Italian operas so 
te as you never could previously 

ave known, or conceived they could 
have been played. The Italian operas 
of the modern school, beginning even 
with Rossini in the latter phases of 
the exhibition of his marvellous 
genius, are essentially dramatic rather 
than musical; and the great artists 
that depict them are greater, if pos- 
sible it be, as actors and actresses 
than as singers; all the passions of 
the human heart, all the delights of 
the human senses, are inspired into 
masses and flung upon streams of 
music, and all must fall flat if there 
be not something like perfection in 
the developement of the theme of 
the opera throughout, in all its fierce 
or delicate varieties, and in the idea 
of the story upon which, as upon 
that miraculous work the human 
skeleton, the brawn and sinew, the 
tissue and the muscle, the canalisa- 
tion for the vital current—the brain, 
with all its subtlest functions, which 
still, as to its construction and opera- 
tions, search we never so patiently, 
never so wisely, yet puzzles us all — 
the flesh and the dazzling skin, the 
form of grace and the hues of beauty, 
are superinduced. That perfection, 
as near as it may be in the consum- 
mation of any great effort by human 
beings, has been displayed in the 
performances of Semiramide, the 
Puritani and Lucrezia Borgia. But 
to pause for awhile, both opera 
houses, during this merry month of 
May in which I am now writing, 
have been filled “to several degrees 
beyond suffocation for the million ;” 
and from the two species of attrac- 
tion to which I have alluded, — the 
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unity of Jenny Lind in the one place, 
the multiplicity of first-rate talent in 
the other. 

It me consider these attractions 
separately, and first begin with that 
held forth by the old and time- 
honoured house in the Haymarket, 
which for me, as one lover of lyric 
music, is peopled with so many 
dear and faintly sad recollections. 
“ Where are thefriends of my youth ?” 
saith some respectable writer, and 
echo is complaisant enough to seize 
upon the first word, and answer, if 
it be an answer, more oracularly 
than satisfactorily—* Where ?” But 
this is asad matter, for that “ where,” 
except in rarest instances, means no- 
where ; and better, far better, that 
the nowhere should be in death, 
when you can summon them up to 
a feast of memory, as the blithe, the 
gallant, and the true, than in actual 
breathing life, when you feel com- 
pelled, as all true men have felt, to 
shrink with loathing from those once 
loved and trusted, as lepers of mean- 
ness, dishonourableness, and cow- 
ardice. But our real question is, 
as we go into the well-remembered 
precincts of Her Majesty's Italian 
Dheatre, Where are the singers of 
our youth? The answer resolves 
itself into one of Byron's half-reck- 
less rhymes,— 


“Oh, some are dead, and some are gone, 
And some are scatter’d and alone.” 


Pasta, Malibran, Sontag, Bram- 
billa, Donizetti, Rubini, and a good- 
ly number of other great artistes, 
have departed from the phantasmal 
scene; but it is still a consolation to 
old opera-goers to know where the 
can inquire for Grisi and Persiani, 
for Mario and Tamburini, and have 
the satisfaction to find them at home, 
and in the best of company ; bear 
witness the presence of Alboni, Ron- 
coni, Salvi, Rovere, Tagliafico, and 
excluding others of first-class merit 
in any other theatre, the great basso 
profondo Marini. And what have we 
instead at Iler Majesty's Theatre ? 
Jenny Lind! practically, Jenny Lind 
—and Jenny Lind only! And what 
is Jenny Lind? If you ask the 
majority of the daily and weekly 
newspapers, which are notoriously 


- prejudiced to the core, and “flattered 


to the top of their bent” —no matter 
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what may be the form of flattery, as di- 
versely exercised, upon a most subtle 
system to gull the public, upon pro- 
prietors, editor, and critic, you will 
be told that she is a divinity clad in 
clay—they would fain say, if they 
knew how, as Taylor's Van Artevelde 
says of his lost wife,— 


“She was so fuir, that in the angelic 
choir 

She will not need put on another shape 

Than that she bore on earth.” 


I remember the horrors of the 
great French Revolution when it ex- 
ploded into the Reign of Terror, en- 
riched the French language with a 
number of words, which as connected 
in memory with the facts to which 
they were related, still though now 
unused, if not obsolete, create a 
shudder. These words were designed 
to express violence, rapine, and mur- 
der, on a grand national scale. But 
by the musical critics of the present 
day, a set of most extravagant and 
un-English superlatives, and other 
sesquepedalian monstrosities, have 
been invented to express praise to an 
extent which, from its fulsomeness, 
becomes intolerably nauseous. I 
wonder if any body, except for the 
joke of the thing, and from a cu- 
riosity in cacology, ever reads the 
columns of trash: under the false 
guise of musical criticism, which ap- 
pear in most of the daily and weekly 
newspapers? JI, certainly for one, 
have never glanced over them from 
any other motives; and I infinitel 

refer the style of writing to which 

have been alluding, when it ap- 
pears in the brief musical criticisms 
of Punch, upon certain imaginary 
artistes and “ executants.” However, 
the newspaper critics, in their effu- 
sions about Jenny Lind, have quite 
outdone all their former efforts, and 
have pressed into their service a 
whole vocabulary of new words of 
exposition, adulation, and one might 
almost add, adoration. In fact, she 
is something more in bombastic Eng- 
lish than if she had been spoken of 
profanely in pure Castilian, as—“ la 
muy alta, et muy noble, et muy sancta, 
et muy fermosa, et muy honrada, 
et muy piadosu bienaventurada, Senora 
Jenny Lind.” The only newspaper 
critics who do not seem to be quite 
beside themselyes about her, in rap- 
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ture run riot, are those who write in 
The Duily News and The Morning 
Chronicle. I will quote some facts 
first, from an article written in the 
latter, then some opinions thereon put 
forth by the critic; and then I will 
say how far I agree with him, and 
what I myself feel and think upon 
the subject. We wish, by the by, 
this critic would write in a little 
more vernacular En, lish. He says:— 


“ The advent of Mademoiselle Jenny 
Lind has been announced with such extra- 
ordinary flourishes, she has been pro- 
nounced to be such a marvel, to eclipse so 
totally every other existing prima donna of 
European fame, that it becomes the impe- 
rative duty of an impartial critic to inquire 
into the causes of this unprecedented 
sensation. What has been the antecedent 
career of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind? 
What is the reason of this greut outcry 
made for her here? These questions 
admit of easy reply. Mademoiselle Lind, 
a native of Stockholm, now in her twenty. 
sixth year, at the earliest age displayed 
great musical abilities. At sixteen she 
made ber début in Weber's Der Freys- 
chiitz, subsequently appearing as Alice 
in Robert the Devil, in Spontini’s Vestale, 
and Weber's Euryanthe—so far her mu- 
sical studies were more Germanic than 
Italian. She goes to Paris, studies under 
Manuel Garcia, the brother of Malibran, 
is accidentally heard by Meverbeer, who 
tries her voice at the Académie Royale 
at a rehearsal, finds it too weak for the 
French opera, but engages her for the 
Berlin Opera-house, to sing in German. 
Her début was triumphant ; and Meyer. 
heer, who knows so well how to turn a 
reputation to the best account, took care 
that her merits should not be lost for 
want of publicity. Since that period 
(1845), Mademoiselle Lind’s successes 
in the Prussian capital have been con- 
firmed in Vienna, Munich, at the Rhine 
festivals, at Frankfort, Stuttgardt, Ham- 
burg, &c. Her fame throughout musical 
Germany has been prodigious; but it 
must be borne in mind that she is with- 
out a rival amongst the Teutonics. Ma- 
demoiselle Ungher, Mademoiselle Son- 
tag, Mademoiselle Lowe, Mademoiselle 
Schrechner, Madame Schroder Devrient, 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lutzer, &c., had 
either entirely disappeared from the 
scene, or the vocal powers of some of 
them have been destroyed by premature 
exertions. Lind has rf no German rivals 
of the slightest importance; with the 
Italian vocalists she has also come in 
comparison with Madame Tadolini at 
Vienna, and Pauline Viardot Garcia in 
Berlin, And here, in the estimate of 
Jenny Lind’s career, a very important 
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point is arrived at. It is, that the sister 
of Malibran, the gifted Viardox, in Ber- 
lin, siuging in German as well as in 
Italian—in the former performing the eu- 
tire repertoire of Jenny Lind—has created 
for the last six months, and is creating a 
furore, quite equal to that of her prede- 
cessor. ‘Thus Jenny Lind, followed by 
Viardot Garcia. ix"brought to what we 
will designate perfect equality ; although 
the critic who writes in the Journal 
Frangais of Berlin, of the 27th of March, 
and who signs his name, in a very well- 
penned article, headed ‘ Madame Viardot 
Garcia and Madlle, Jenny Lind,’ assigns 
to the former vocal and histrionic genius ; 
to the latter, grace, charm, and natural- 
ness. ‘Lind est une cantatrice d’un 
grand talent, Madame Viardot est une 
artiste de génie.’ Such is the summary 
of this critic's appreciation of the two 
artists, as heard by him in Berlin. 

“« We believe we have fairly stated the 
facts as regards Jenny Lind’s antecedents, 
and described her true position on arriving 
in this country, but we must now address 
ourselves to the question of the great 
outcry made for here.” 


Iagree with the writer, that one 
of the main causes of the excitement 
here, was the uncertainty that pre- 
vailed up to the last moment as to 
whether she would or would not ap- 
pear at Her Majesty's Theatre; and 
another cause was, the differences of 
opinion that were rife as to whether 
she could, would, should, or ought 
to appear; and a third cause was, 
mere curiosity to see a person who 
had been so much talked about, and 
concerning whom two potent ma- 
nagers travelled so far, strove so 
hard, negotiated so long, and fought 
so Soietly. But we will pursue this 
subject no further. Mr. Bunn has 
brought his action against Miss Lind, 
and we will leave the decision of the 
— ey oe to - 
judge and jury who s try the 
ame. After woenldiaes that the lady 
made her début in the part of Alice 
in an Italian version of Robert le 
Diable, and that she did so under 
sundry disadvantages, to which I 
will refer by and by, I proceed to 
give the critic’s opinions in his own 
a 


nguage :— 


“Of the Swedish Nightingale there 
can be but one opinion. She is a most 
delightful artiste. She is careful and 
conscientious. We did not find any no- 
velty in her cadenza, grace, or groupetti, 
indicative of an inventive faculty ; but 
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what she did was charming. Her talent 
has been carefully trained, and, with a 
voice not remarkably sympathetic in the 
chest tones, she has, by industry, ac- 
quired great facility in the management 
of her upper register. Her shakes are 
well prepared, articulated, and terminated. 
The few notes above the lines up to B 
natural are brilliant, and by far the best 
part of her vocal organ. In acting she 
identifies herself with her part and is 
remarkably intelligent, but in the lofty 
passion of lyric portraiture, musical im- 
pulse, and pure method of Italian vocalis- 
ation, she must only be considered as 
inferior to her.Italian rivals. Weare con- 
vinced that she can never be dignified or 
heroic enough to sustain Norma, Semira- 
mide, &c., or passionately impressive to be 
a Donna Anna or a Desdemona. In timbre 
of voice, beauty of method, genius in pa- 
thetic delivery of cantabile, she does not 
approach Alboni, nor in mastery of all the 
graces, and refinements so richly cast in 
the mould of Nature, and perfected by 
the traditionary art instruction of a great 
master, Tacchinardi, to his gifted daugh- 
ter, Persiani. Still, Jenny Lind is a 
talent of the highest order. We cannot 
point out its speciality, but there is a 
freshness and an exquisite naturalness 
about her with which one is pleased and 
delighted. Pasta was sublime, and by a 
single note electrified anaudience. Grisi, 
in the finale to Norma, reproaching the 
faithless Pollio, thrills an audience. 
Malibran bewildered her public with her 
exuberance in musical fancies, and ra. 
vished the audience by the intensity of 
her dramatic delineation. Sontag sur- 
passed all of these singers in facility of 
execution, and equalled all of them in 
purity of intonation, taste, and truthful 
reading of characters suited to her voice. 
Alboni imparts to the simplest melodic 
forms an irresistible charm, that at once 
attests the possession ofa superior facult 

and beauty of voice. Persiani leaves all 
her predecessors and contemporaries in 
the shade in distinctness of articulation, 
and phrasing of the most fascinating, 
novel, tasteful groupetti. Jenny Lind 
has not one of these special excellencies 
of the above eminent singers, and as a 
dramatic vocalist must rank below them : 
but with Lind one is delighted, if not 
astonished ; charmed, if not ecstasied. 
Her Alice is engaging, but not over- 
whelming. Hear her in the upper octave, 
and her notes are pure, limpid, and re- 
sonant; below, husky, veiled, and in- 
effective. Her shake is perfect; in the 
pianissimo it is delicious ; her chromatic 
scale is admirably articulated. We do 
not affect to render an account of encores, 
callings forward, showers of bouquets, 
&c.; for we have seen these honours 
conferred on artistes whose claims by the 
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side of Lind are contemptible. What 
she obtained she merited, and that is the 
highest compliment we can pay her.” 


I have quoted this chiefly because 
it is the only analysis of the per- 
formance, and of the powers and ca- 
pabilities of the actress and singer, 
which I have seen in any of the 
papers, and also, because I think it 
is mainly correct and just. For my- 
self, I regard her as an extremely 
charming singer and actress; above 
all, her manner and demeanour on 
the stage, in the only two characters 
she has yet played, are most fascin- 
ating. She cannot be called hand- 
some—the features are not regular, 
or at all classical; nor do we remem- 
ber any one feature, taken apart, that 
appeared beautiful-——yet the counte- 
nance, and still more, the expression, 
is eminently pleasing. Her face, 
though only that ofa Sonsy German 
girl, is of that order which at once 
appeals to your sympathies and feel- 
ings, by suggesting to you at once, 
as you look upon it, that the stranger 
who presents it to your view is a 
being gentle, easy, and artless. She 
reminded me much of Sontag, though, 
except for a little over-prominence 
ofthe cheek-bones, Sontag was “ beau- 
tiful exceedingly.” At present, a 
Jenny Lind-mania prevails very 
widely, and the voice of simple trut 
will be ill-received by multitudes. 
Tam aware of that. There are a host 
of people always who love to join in 
a popular cry, and there are very few 
who have the moral courage to at- 
tempt to mitigate it, even when it is 
pushed to extravagance. Up to this 
moment crowded audiences have been 
most enthusiastic in their indications 
of applause and rapture; that the 
existing mania will last long, at least 
in its present intensity, I think is 

roblematical, and the solution, I be- 
ieve, will depend on what she may 
achieve hereafter in other characters. 
To say, from any thing we have yet 
seen and heard, that she is the first 
lyric singer and actress in the world 
is simply absurd. The grounds have 
not yet been furnished to enable us 
to arrive at a calm, and just, and 
well-considered, and conclusive judg- 
ment as to her merits, and to deter- 
mine what place she as a prima 
donna must hold with reference to 
her great rivals at Covent Garden 
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She must be tried and tested in 
other characters besides Alice and 
Amina, before a fair and positive 
opinion can be pronounced. All we 
can truly say now, is, that she is an 
accomplished and charming actress, 
with great show of easy grace, and a 
touching power of pathos; and an 
exquisite singer. 

But she is by no means the perfect 
singer she has been represented to be. 
Let me examine her powers and 
qualifications calmly and: candidly. 
Nominally her voice has a compass 
of two octaves, but, in point of fact, 
it really has a compass of but one 
octave; for the notes in the lower part 
are “ veiled, and husky,” and want- 
ing in tone. But the higher octave 
is of the most beautiful and brilliant 
quality, and the one great secret of 
the effect she produces, lies in her 
power of sustaining G A B and C in 
altissimo. ‘Those Te, ringing, bell- 
like notes are well calculated to 
electrify an audience, and particu- 
larly an unscientific audience. Ori- 
ginally her voice had little elasticity, 
but she has succeeded by great care 
and constant study in acquiring the 
requisite flexibility. In her style 
of vocalisation in slow movements, 
she never has been surpassed by any 
singer past or present. But in the 
delivery of passages requiring the 
execution of intricate divisions or 
great executive facility, she is de- 
cidedly inferior to Persiani. ‘Thus, 
taking the concluding cavatina of La 
Sonnambula as an example, if we 
could combine Lind’s delivery in the 
largo with Persiani’s in the Cabaletia, 
we should have the most perfect 
ensemble that can be imagined. A 
vast deal has been said about Jenny 
Lind’s shake pianissimo, and a vast 
quantity of rank nonsense has been 
written about ‘t. Pleasing it is ina 
high degree, but there is nothing 
strange or marvellous in it. Every 
singing- master is well aware, that 
such a trill for a soprano is by no 
means any thing to excite the Teast 
wonderment. But come to Alboni’s 
feat of vocalisation in the drinking- 
song in Lucrezia Borgia, and listen to 
her shake, and it is, indeed, a marvel, 
being out of her contralto compass, 
and sustained on G above the lines, 
prolonging the note, swelling and 
diminishing the sound with all the 
sweetness, delicacy, clearness, and 
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power of a real nightingale, to the 
rapturous delight of the professors in 
the orchestra, aswellas ofthe audience. 
For the rest it is plain that we are not 
in a condition to say that Jenny Lind 
is a lyric tragedian competent to fill 
the highest characters in the drama, 
or that she is able to depose Grisi, 
and reign the unrivalled queen of 
tragic song, or to surpass Persiani as 
a vocalist and musician, and the re- 
presentative of a class of characters 
in which she has long been regarded 
as exquisite beyond compare. When 
Jenny Lind shall have played Norma, 
we shall be something qualified to 
come to a shrewd guess as to one 
part of the case. 

As I have said, the only parts in 
which Jenny Lind has yet appeared 
are Alice in Robert le Diable, and 
Amina in the Sonnambula. In 
the first she had to labour under 
the disadvantage of having nothing 
and nobody adequately to support 
her, excepting only the great singer 
and actor Staudigl, whose per- 
formance of Bertram is one of the 
grandest and the most instinct with 
genius ever witnessed on any stage. 
‘Tomake the above sweeping assertion 
intelligible first, and next to bear it 
out, I may, perhaps, better at once say, 
that although under extremely difti- 
cult and disastrous circumstances, the 
director of Her Majesty’s Theatre has 
displayed the zeal and energy of 
Junius Pera, the Roman dictator, 
who, in three days after the astound- 
ing defeat at Canne, raised an army, 
and having done his miraculous work 
in the cuales city resigned Ris 
office; or of Wallenstein, duke of 
Friedland, who also made, in a brief 
time, a wonderful levy ; Mr. Lumley 
has, like these great generals, been 
unable to be over-nice in the picking 
and choosing of his recruits; and 
neither the operatic entrepreneur nor 
the military chieftains had due time 
to get the large bodies of men they 
had enlisted duly drilled. The con- 
sequence is, to descend to the modern 
man, that though he has succeeded 
in drawing a musical host about him, 
they are neither of prime quality 


nor in good discipline and working 
order. The effort by which he has 


made the muster speaks highly for his 
energy; and the lavish expenditure 
he has, at the eleventh hour incurred, 
for his determination ; for, perhaps, 
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no manager of a theatre ever found 
himseif in-more embarrassing and 
apparently more desperate circum- 
stances than Mr. Lumley was at the 
close of the last season. 

With the solitary exception of 
Lablache, all the great lyric artists 
had shaken the dust from their feet 
and departed from the Haymarket ; 
that band which was once under the 
baton of Costa at the Haymarket, 
and is now again at Covent Garden— 
the finest in Ewrope—had gone forth 
and away in a body, leaving only a 
few stragglers behind that they little 
cared to have picked up by any body 
who chose to take the trouble: the 
like sort of secession had taken place 
upon the part of the chorus-singers. 
The enterprise of starting a new 
Italian theatre had been entered 
upon and pursued with unexampled. 
vigour, and liberality, and consum- 
mate ability and judgment. To the 
great repudiators of the Llaymarket 
were added those admirable artistes 
of whose presence we had been so 
long deprived, Persiani and Tambu- 
rini,—as scientific musicians, on the 
stage never excelled, rarely equalled ; 
and with these Ronconi, the greatest 
lyric actor Italy ever produced ; nay, 
one of the greatest actors the wan 
has ever seen, and, within the stretch 
of my memory, unrivalled by any 
saving only Edmund Kean and Tal- 
ma: while to this already overwhelm- 
ing force was joined a band consisting 
of almost all the great singers and 
actors of Italy, whom London never 
had the opportunity of seeing before 
this season, — a band, in the front 
rank of which the unapproached ex- 
cellence of Alboni, i arini, Salvi 
and Rovere shine resplendent. With 
the exception of Coletti, a first- 
rate singer and actor, there was not a 
real, a genuine celebrity on the Ita- 
lian stage, as far as I can learn, left 
free to enter into the service of 
Her Majesty's Theatre. Under this 
pressure of adverse circumstances, 
the director had to try and imitate 
George Canning, and “call a new 
world into existence to redress the 
balance of the old.” He succeeded, 
in the course of the current season, 
in securing to his theatre the priceless 
services of Staudigl and Jenny Lind, 
and in them he had two of the great- 
est artists in the world. Coletti is 
worthy of taking his place beside 
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them with old Lablache, but here 
ends the file of greatness. From 
all countries Mr. Lumley drew 
members for a band, in which there 
is much individual excellence. In 
fact, it includes twelve or fourteen 


first-rate professors of their instru- 
ments, and is sufficiently strong nu- 
merically. But this band has not 


yet been disciplined into the power of 

laying with ensemble the masses of 
instruments, stringed and wind; and 
the rest are not properly balanced in 
the orchestra, for there was no mas- 
ter-hand to doit: the consequence is, 
occasionally, a certain independence 
of tone upon the part of various in- 
struments, which mars a great com- 
bined effect ; occasionally a wander- 
ing away by some instruments, or a 
diversity of accord in the reading, 
which makes the most sparkling 
passages fall flat upon the ear ; always 
there is a deficiency in precision and 
entirety of execution, in richness, 
crispness, and completeness of tone ; 
and for all the light, and shade, and 
colour (so to speak), of a great com- 
poser’s work,—for all the graces and 
delicacies of expression,—all the 
nuances, unfortunate amateur, you 
seek in vain. Next, from all coun- 
tries, Mr. Lumley has assembled a 
large body of chorus-singers, par- 
ticularly strong in male voices, and 
extremely effective when the cho- 
risters have to sing in unison; but 
they have not yet been drilled into 
the capability of singing correctly or 
musically in parts, and whenever they 
are compelled by the business of the 
scene to attempt it, they make, in 
vulgar phraseology, a mull of it. All 
these deficiencies may be remedied 
(except that about a body of great 
singers, for they are not now to be 
had in Europe),—may, I say, be re- 
medied next season ; but meanwhile, 
and for the present, it is only fair to 
bear in mind that the accomplished 
lady Jenny Lind suffers. And this 
brings us back to her Alice, and the 
circumstances under which she had 
to play it. Meyerbeer’s Robert le 
Diable is a grand scientific work, 
and, after what has been said, it is 
scarcely necessary to observe that 
neither orchestra nor choruses could 
duly render the music. Then the 
libretto was mutilated, the five acts 
being reduced to four ; and as to the 
score, the treatment it received was 
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pitiable. It was a case of cruelty to 
a Caucasian Arab, which I would re- 
commend to the especial notice of 
the author of the modern Tancred. 
Robert the Devil without a Robert 
would, no doubt, be like Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark ; but 
there are circumstances under which 
the omission of those principal cha- 
racters—if, indeed, by any judicious 
device the business of the scene could 
be carried on without them—would 
be by no means a matter to be re- 
erctted. Fraschini’s execution of 
Roberto is strongly calculated to im- 
press this doctrine on the intelligent 
ear and mind. He was introduced 
to us here in a storm of puffery ; 
and amongst the rest he was de- 
scribed as “ The ‘Tenor of the Curse.” 
Most disinterested persons who have 
heard him would be disposed to 
knock out the two intervening mo- 
nosyllables, and put the Curse before 
the Tenor. 

Madame Castellan, who is a very 
neat, nice, second-rate concert singer, 
was entirely incompetent to sing the 

art of the Princess. Gardoni did what 
1e had to do in the little part of the 
Minstrel irreproachably, and Staudigl 
played Bertram as no other living 
man could play it. When he and 
Jenny Lind were on the stage all 
was excitement and delight ; when 
they were absent the opera dragged 
its weary length along in a most 
afflicting manner—that opera, which, 
when properly executed, as it was 
here by the French, German, and 
Belgian companies, is one of the 
most pleasing and thrilling that was 
ever composed. But as for Jenny 
Lind’s Alice, to say it was the best I 
ever witnessed, is little; in singing 
and acting it was alike most exqui- 
site. Nothing could be more deli- 
cious than her delivery ofthe “ Quand 
J ai quitté la Normandie,” and the other 
charming air. In a word, my own 
strong impression is, that whatever 
her pretensions may be as a lyric 
actress in the highest walks of art, 
and whatever may be the result of 
the experiments she is about to 
try, of her success in which I cer- 
tainly for one entertain no san- 
guine opinion, the real secret, and 
the true charm is, that she is the 
best ballad-singer in the world. I 
saw her in the Sonnambula in the 
same week I had seen Persiani, At 
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Covent Garden, with the aid of 
Mario and Tamburini, orchestra and 
chorus, the performance was as near 
as might be to perfection. Mario is 
now indisputably the first tenor in 
the world; and he has grown into 
an admirable actor. His Elvino is a 
performance above all compare. Gar- 
doni’s Elvino, though sweet, and 
pleasing, and clever, was infinitely 
inferior in every point of view to 
Mario’s. Against this and all the 
other disadvantages to which I have 
adverted, Jenny Lind had to con- 
tend. And whet of her Amina? 
It is a most delicate, graceful, and 
charming performance—her acting 
in the part is even better than her 
singing, both being most genial and 
touching. Her acting, up to the last 
scene, I thought more genial and 
touching, more exquisitely finished, 
and more warmly developed than 
Persiani’s; but in the celebrated 
finale, both as an actress, and still 
more as a singer, Jenny Lind was 
unquestionably inferior to her gifted 
and most exquisitely accomplished 
Italian rival. After having said so 
much of Jenny Lind and her per- 
formances, nothing more remains at 
present to be said of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

Before I pass on to the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, I will 
only add, that I am exceedingly glad 
so sce both opera-houses filling and 
flourishing, and that I hope both 
will continue to fill and flourish, and 
that a wholesome competition will 
always prevail between the two, and 
that we shall never again experience, 
or even be threatened with a mono- 
poly, which would leave all the 
great lyric artistes of Europe, and all 
the great instrumental performers, 
together with the masses of their 
humbler associates, in interpreting 
and rendering the works of the great 
masters with ensemble, and all the 
lovers of the lyric drama, at the 
caprice, the parsimony, or the mer- 
cantile spirit ofa single entrepreneur. 
There is nothing to prevent both 
theatres from being filled constantly 
by the inhabitants and visitors of 
this great metropolis, if the managers 
will only conscientiously and zea- 
lously supply adequate attractions. 
But, above all, let the lovers of mu- 
sic insist that the representations at 
the great l,vic theatres shall be 
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given with ensemble; and never let 
the impudent doctrine of Catilani’s 
husband, as to what was sufficient to 
constitute an opera for the British 
public be revived—* Ma femme et 
quatre poupées !” 

I now turn to the opera-house in 
Covent Garden. When it was in the 
course of construction a multitude of 
people inquired, with supercilious in- 
nocence, ** Who is Albano?” When 
Alboni’s name was announced in the 
bills, a question in the like sort and 
spirit was asked, “ Who is Alboni ?” 
They have both since shewn a start- 
led town who and what they were— 
the one an architect, who has proved 
himself second to none in the design, 
formation, and completion of that 
most difficult of all structures—a 
lyric theatre ; and the other, not 
alone the first contralto ever yet 
known, but more than that (which 
might depend upon the simple gift 
of organ), one of the greatest singers 
and actresses in the world. And 
both had, in the French phrase, their 
antecedents ; but their fame was 
not trumpeted. Alboni’s renown in 
Italy was great; but it was not even 
breathed beforehand that she was 
the pupil of Rossini, which might 
have possibly secured her a species 
of favour-fraught introduction. Al- 
bano is a civil-engineer as well as an 
architect, and his fair share of the 
glory which belongs to the erection 
ofa structure such as London Bridge 
ought to be very large indeed; yet 
I presume none of the inquirers were 
aware that he had any thing more to 
do with this magnificent monument of 
human art and power, thanany one of 
the steam-boat captains who guide 
their vessels under its arches; and 
as there was no plaster outside to 
display a list of idle names for the 
passing generation, he had not the 
resource of that Sostratus recorded 
by Lucian, in his treatise of “ How 
History should be Written,’ who 
submitted to the blazon of unworthy 
names upon the surface of the pharos 
he had erected, but had provided 
that Time should be faithful to his 
genius, and that when winds and 
waves had crumbled away the vain 
superficial coating, it should appear 
disclosed, and remain inscribed deep 
on the living stone,—“ From Sostra- 
tus the son of Cnidias to the Gods of 
Ocean this!” But however scant 
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may have been Mr. Albano’s allow- 
ance of praise in this instance, the 
glory of having made, in my opinion, 
the most beautiful theatre in En- 
rope, and one certainly for sound 
unsurpassed, and for its approaches 
and accessories unequalled, belongs 
solely to himself; and it was effected 
under peculiar circumstances of pres- 
sure and difficulty. It was begun on 
the 6th of December, and finished on 
the 6th of April. It was completed 
within the estimate, and opened on 
the promised day. ‘This was, in 
itself, a great feat. For hearing, 
the theatre is as good as the old 
Italian Opera-house (it could not 
be better), and far superior to 
any other theatre with which I am 
acquainted; and in that graceful 
sweep of outline which makes the 
stage and performers visible from all 
parts it is without arival. But now 
for that which animates this glorious 
salle de lopéru. I have already in- 
timated my opinion of the supreme 
excellence of the band, and of the 
effectiveness of the choruses. Pass 
on to the lyric artistes. Place aux 
dames! “ Old Grisi”—as some peo- 
ple affect to call her, though not in the 
vulgar tone of endearment towards 
a being known long and esteemed 
much —isas fresh in voice, and energy, 
and in looks, as ever I remember her 
to have been. ‘That sweet face, with 
its large lustrous eyes, its exquisite 
modelling of according features, and 
the deep, thoughtful expression, half 
sad, half voluptuous, which Guido 
loved to paint, ‘Time has forborne 
quite to touch, “ and turned away his 
scythe to meaner things.” And never 
was she in better voice nor in more 
supreme command of her histrionic 
powers. Persiani has been restored 
to perfect health, and the accom- 
plished vocalist and admirable mu- 
sician is now every thing she ever 
was at any given “ best day” of her 
life. Each of these still hold their 
sovereign places in their several po- 
sitions. But Alboni? She is a new 
celebrity here, and now universally 
acknowledged to be of the greatest. 
She stole upon the town very quietly, 
and took it by storm in a single 
evening. Semiramide was played. 
In the very unbecoming garb of 
Arsace,a person whose plumpness you 
alone at first observed, and a sort of 
saucy little moustache, came upon the 
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stage. There was not a hand to en- 
courage or a yoice to greet the 
stranger. She delivered the recita- 
tive, and men began to feel that there 
was something above the ordinary 
vocalisation in it. She sang the air, 
and that was followed by a burst of 
delighted surprise and applause from 
the whole house; and ever since she 
has taken her place as an especial 
favourite with the audience generally, 
and with the learned, as one holding 
the very first rank amongst lyric 
singers. She has rendered the slight- 
est characters such as Gondi in Maria 
di Rohan, and Orsini in Lucrezia 
Borgia important; and airs, which 
would have fallen dull and flat upon 
the ear from any other lips, have 
been rapturously redemanded three 
and four times. 

Marietta Alboni was born at Cesena, 
in the Papal States, in 1826. She is, 
therefore, barely two-and-twenty, and 
in the fullest vigour of health and 
exuberant spirits. Plump she is. as 
I observed, but well and symmetri- 
cally formed ; the features are delicate 
and regular, and the whole expres- 
sion of the countenance is singularly 
sweet. She was educated at the 
Academy of Bologna, under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Rossini. 
At the age of sixteen she made her 
début at the Opera of Bologna, in 
Orsini in Lucrezia Borgia, and her 
career since has been one of unbroken 


triumph. One of her biographers 
says,— 


“ Marietta Alboni is to Rossini what 
Jenny Lind is to Meyeibeer. She has 
reached that pinnacle of celebrity her 
great master predicted she would attain ; 
he witnessed the budding of that renown 
it was his pride to foster and enhance. 
Rossini himself signed her two first en- 
gagements, ‘I am,’ said he to her in 
1840, ‘the subscribing witness to your 
union with renown, and success and hap- 
piness attend the union.’” 


Under the gran maestro she ac- 
quired the power of displaying that 
exquisite feeling which so peculiarly 
distinguishes her in cantabile singing, 
for which he wrote so much in the 
early part of his career, and which 
he only abandoned from lack of a 
competent artist to do justice to his 
effusions, The compass of Alboni’s 
Voice is not confined to her unequalled 
contralto register. She combines with 
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it a mezzo soprano, taking B flat with 
perfect ease and certainty. 

For the male singers we have as 
tenors, Mario and Salvi; the former 
indisputably the first tenor in the 
world, and now an admirable actor, 
as all must admit who have seen him 
in the dying scene of Gennaro, and 
in Arturo in the Puritani. His voice 
and style have both reached the posi- 
tive pitch of excellence. Salvi is a te- 
nor’singer, with great power of pathos 
and exquisite refinement, and with a 
delicious organ. I should think he 
must now rank next to Mario amongst 
European tenors, and he is an ad- 
mirableactor. Tamburini, éhe Assur, 
the Don Giovanni, is here again such 
as he was, still unrivalled in the class 
of parts he habitually plays. Giorgio 
Ronconi had originally a rugged and 
unmusical baritone voice, that he has 
subdued as far as it could be done by 
art; but feeling and passion do more 
for him when occasion requires. 
Under the influence of strong excite- 
ment his organ becomes rich and 
mellow, and developes fine and rare 
qualities, and the noblest forms of 
dramatic expression. As a lyric 
actor in high tragedy, he is altogether 
without a rival. Lis performance in 
the last act of Maria di Rohan, in 
bursts now of heart-broken sorrow, 
and anon in explosions of terrific 
rage, never yet was surpassed, and 
one cannot conceive that it ever 
could be. Marini, the great basso 
profondo of Italy, has a voice of por- 
tentous power and great flexibility ; 
he is as good, at least, as Lablache in 
his best day; and he isa noble actor, 
as his performance in Ricardo in the 
Puritani proved him: it was quite 
original in its form, and abundantly 
pathetic in parts; and it was almost 
too exciting to hear how, in the bursts 
of patriotic enthusiasm, his voice 
towered over the orchestra in heart- 
thrilling companionship with the 
martial blasts of the eo, In 
the little part of Gazella, too, he made 
a strong sensation; the effect of the 
sreat prologue to Luerezia, a pro- 
a never understood or appre- 
ciated here before, would have been 
lost without his deep, clear voice. But, 
oh, how that prologue was rendered ! 
One prima donna, one contralto, one 
baritone, four tenors, and four basses ! 
And every artiste of those that sang 
in the grand conclusion of this pro- 
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logue had filled a first position on the 
Italian stage. It only remains to say 
one word about the great buffo, 
Rovere. He is an admirable come- 
dian, with great finesse in acting,—a 
something between Perlet and Odry, 
and consequently nothing in the least 
of a caricaturist or a buffoon. 

In addition to the debt of gratitude 
the lovers of music owe to the di- 
rectors of the Royal Opera for col- 
lecting together the great artistes 
aloe unrivalled band, en- 
riched now, for the first time in this 
country, with an organ of most pow- 
erful compass and admirable tone,— 
an orchestra, by the way, never re- 
quiring the alterations made with so 
much presumption elsewhere, in the 
score, such as giving the first horn 
part to a cornet-d-piston, and above 
all, to a violincello and other the 
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like absurdities—the well -drilled 
choruses,—the superadded military 
bands for grand effects, we have to 
thank the great leader and musician 
Costa for the perfect restoration of 
the scores of the operas produced at 
the theatre. We look upon this as 
a most precious gift. 

I now close. At this theatre we 
are promised the speedy production 
of Mozart's. Don Giovanni, Marriage 
of Figaro, Rossini’s Barber and his 
Tancredi. At the Haymarket Opera 
we were promised four operas; 
Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia, Ros- 
sini’s Robert Bruce, Verdi's Robbers, 
and’ new opera by Mendelssohn on 
the subject of Shakspeare’s Tempest. 
We know not how much or how 
many of those promises, it being now 
June, can be realised before the close 
of the season. 


LORD GREY, AND HadS PLANS OF COLONISATION. 


Some months ago, a confidential 
paper was put forth from the Colonial 
Office, and circulated through va- 
rious channels in the United King- 
dom, with a view, as it seemed, of 
eliciting the opinions of parties sup- 

ed to be capable of judging in 
regard to the fitness of a plan which 
had suggested itself to Earl Grey for 
the better protection and more ready 
filling up of one of our most im- 
portant settlements in the Pacific 
Ocean. The paper in question, after 
passing out of the hands of the com- 
piler, underwent various modifica- 
tions ; its fate corresponding in this 
respect with that of almost every 
other public document which owes 
its existence to the present govern- 
ment: for it seems to be an instinct 
of the Whigs not in any instance so 
to arrange their measures at the out- 
set as to permit their being carried 
into effect without modification. Ne- 
vertheless, the principle of the mea- 
sure as first established continued to 
the end of these changes; and its 
wisdom having been admitted by the 
common consent of all parties, it was 
adopted. What the plan, grounded 
on such _—— is, weshall explain, 
after a few preliminary observations. 

Along a certain portion of the 
border-line which separates the Eu- 


ropean settlements in New Zealand, 
from the tract of country still retained 
and loosely occupied by the aborigines, 
five hundred cottages have been 
erected, at intervals one from another, 
so brief, as that each shall be withiz 
hail of those on the right and left of 
it, yet sufficiently wide to form an 
extensive front, and to cover in so 
doing a large breadth of the territory 
behind the chain. The cottages in 
question are exceedingly comfortable, 
though constructed of logs. They 
can boast of all manner of conve- 
niences, such as sitting-rooms, sleep- 
ing-rooms, kitchens, washhouses, 
store - rooms, and other necessary 
offices; and each is surrounded b 

its plot of two acres, one of which 
has been cleared, trenched, dug, and 
made ready to receive whatever crops 
the coming occupant may think fit to 
sow. In addition to these cottages, 
six or eight mansions, of a more im- 
posing character, have sprung ups 
and there are two, if not three, lowly 
yet reverend-looking piles in pro- 
gress, concerning which it is easy 
from their forms to predicate that, 
when completed, they will merge 
into schoolhouse, church, and chapel. 
Thus the external frame-work of a 
township, perfect in itself, yet ofa 
structure as peculiar as it is striking, 
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is complete ; and by and by, as soon 
as time and tide will allow, it is pro- 
posed to give life to the inert mass. 

Few of our readers can be ignorant 
that, ever since the date of Sir Henry 
Ilardinge’s last accession to the War 
Office, measures have been in pro- 
gress for turning to account a portion 
of the ablest-bodied of that large 
number of men who, after serving, 
for a longer or shorter period, in the 
army, navy, or marines, are dis- 
charged upon pensions. 

It appearing, upon inquiry, that 
out of the 70,000 or 80,000 veterans 
actually in receipt of pensions from 
the army alone, not fewer ‘than 
20,000 were fit for garrison duty, a 
bill was passed through parliament, 
which authorised the Secretary at 
War to take the management of the 
atiairs of these persons into his own 
hands; to enrol them in districts, 
and to entrust the payment of their 
annuities to staft-officers, who should 
reside in the midst of them, and to 
whom they should be instructed to 
look up as to their own immediate 
chiefs. The staff-officers were, at 
the same time, directed to muster and 
inspect their people, and to form out 
of such as should volunteer for the 
service, and be found, on medical in- 
spection, capable of bearing arms, 
companies of reserve. No man was 
to be admitted into one of these com- 
panies whose age should exceed fifty- 
five; and the number of the whole 
force, as well for Ireland as for Great 
Britain, was not to exceed 20,000. 
Finally, a neat, plain uniform—a 
blue, double-breasted frock-coat, with 
dark, Oxford-mixture trousers, and 
a blue foraging-cap—was prepared 
for each man; and being equipped 
with musket, bayonet, and black 
japanned belts, the whole turned out 
on their respective parades very sol- 
dier-like fellows. 

The army of reserve thus raised 
grew from year to ». .., tillit reached, 
if we be rightly intorined, its present 
limit of 15,000 men. It assembles in 
companies six days in every summer, 
and where several companies can be 
brought conveniently together, as in 
London, Dublin, Woolwich, and 
other extensive military stations, for 
six days more in every autumn by 
battalions. The men receive pay 
only when under arms—two shillings, 
over and above the amount of his 
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pension, being given to each. The 
non-commissioned officers are, of 
course, ~ at a higher rate ; indeed, 
some of these—as, for example, pay 
and quartermaster - sergeants — re- 
ceive wages all the year round ; while 
the staff-officers, captains and lieu- 
tenants, have their half-pay made up 
to a guinea and fifteen shillings per 
diem respectively. The whole are 
under the immediate superintendence 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch, who 
reports directly to the Secretary at 
War. . 2 

With the fine appearance of these 
veterans few of our readers can fail 
to be familiar ; and, probably, none, 
who have given a moment’s attention 
to the subject, will doubt in regard 
to their exceeding usefulness. For 
they are not only available in case of 
foreign invasion, when, either as the 
reserve in a field of battle, or as 
troops appointed to garrison our few 
strongholds, they would prove them- 
selves invaluable, but should any 
serious riots unhappily occur, the 
civil power is able at any moment to 
command their services. Moreover, 
it is not alone of the positive power 
which they have to disperse mobs 
and protect property that, in case of 
intestine disturbance, we have a right 
to think. Each of these men, whom 
the government arms to keep the 
peace, is a formidable leader ab- 
stracted from the enemies of peace ; 
or, if not exactly so, he is, at all 
events, taken away from the risk of 
being lured into the ranks of the 
disaffected, where he would, indeed, 
have been most mischievous. On 
the whole, therefore, even if we take 
account of the arrangement only so 
far as it bears upon the military ca- 
pabilities of the country, and has a 
tendency to aid the police, we are 
bound to speak of it as an exceedingly 
judicious one ; and of the author of 
the scheme, whoever he may be, as 
deserving well of his country. But 
it is an old observation and a just one, 
that a first move of this sort, whether 
it be in a right or a wrong direction, 
leads, sooner or later, to a second; 
and a second moye has already been 
taken in dealing with these enrolled 
peusioners. Of this it has now be- 
come our business to speak. 

The extreme inadequacy of the 
British army to meet in its numerical 
weakness the exigencies of an empire 
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on which the sun never sets, has long 
been felt by all who have given the 
slightest attention to the subject. 
With colonies, many of them of a 
far greater surface-extent than the 
mother-country, which lie scattered 
through all the quarters of the world, 
and are confronted every where by 
powers jealous, if not positively hos- 
tile, our whole standing army does 
not amount to one-half the force 
which France maintains within her 
old provinces alone; and if we take 
into account the army of Algeria, it 
barely comes up to one-third of the 
disposable land-force which our 
neighbours do not consider to be 
over-burdensome to their finances, 
or too great for the maintenance of 
their social position among the na- 
tions of the earth. Moreover, such 
are the nature and extent of the 
demands upon the British soldier, 
that, unless he belong to the Guards, 
he rarely spends so much as five 
years out of the whole term of his 
life-service at home, including, under 
the head of home-service, the many 
months of anxiety and harassment 
which are passed by him in Ireland. 
If he take, for example, what is called 
the short tour of colonial duty, he 
passes, probably, half a year after his 
enlistment, to Gibraltar, or Malta, or 
one of the Ionian islands. There he 
abides three years, at the close of 
which he is shipped off to the West 
Indies, in order that, for three years 
more, he may bake under a tropical 
sun, and be transported, when they 
come to an end, to Canada. In Ca- 
nada, another spell of three years is 
taken; and then, and not till then, he 
returns to England. But the Medi- 
terranean, the West Indies, and Ca- 
nada, constitute among them only 
one tour of duty. A second, far 
more formidable in regard to the 
sentence of transportation which it 
virtually passes upon the soldier, 
carries him to the Cape of Good 
Hope, or to St. Helena, or to the Mau- 
ritius, or to Ceylon, in the first in- 
stance; whence, in due time, he is 
moved onwards to India, or to China ; 
and he probably comes back, if 
he return at all, by way of the islands 
of the Pacific. When we mention, 
too, that regiments sent out upon 
this circuit seldom, on an average, 
see Europe again under five-and- 
twenty years, we shall have said 
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enough to satisfy our readers that 
few who go forth with their colours 
guard them back. Indeed, though 
here and there an iron constitution 
may be found which has successfully 
resisted the fatal influences to which 
service east of the Cape subjects 
every European, the regiments which 
are thus employed may be said abso- 
lutely to renew themselves twice, if 
not thrice, while abroad; in other 
words, not only do the individuals 
first sent out never return, but two 
full reliefs perish in like manner, by 
war, or pestilence, or diseases brought 
on through the unhappy addiction 
of the lower class of our countrymen 
to strong liquors. 

Again, out of the 40,000 or 50,000 
men which are required, even in 
peace, to garrison the colonies, a 
sixth part or more may be said to be 
always upon the water. The nearest 
of our foreign military stations, be it 
remembered, is ten days’ good sailing 
from Portsmouth ; the most remote 
cannot be reached except by a voyage 
of five months; and in order that 
corps may not abide in either till they 
degenerate into mere garrison bat- 
talions, others are perpetually at sea. 
Now this is a severe drag upon a 
force not more than adequate, were 
it disposable altogether, and at all 
hours, to the duties that are expected 
from it. It weakens every foreign 
garrison far beyond the lowest point 
of safety, while it leaves the mother- 
country helpless—not, perhaps, for 
purposes of defence, because our navy 
still sweeps the seas, and the armed 
pensioners would be ready, at an 
hour’s notice, to march wherever 
danger threatened—but helpless in 
this, that were she called upon to 
assist a continental ally to-morrrow, 
England could not spare men enough 
to make an impression even in Por- 
tugal. All these are facts, against 
which it is worse than idle to shut 
our eyes. They are known to the 
whole world, quite as accurately as 
we know them; and some fine day 
or another, unless the matter be at- 
tended to in time, that portion of the 
world which bears us no particular 
good-will will shew not only that it 
understands how we are circum- 
stanced, but is prepared to turn its 
knowledge to account. 

It appears, then, that the colonies, 
whatever they may do for us in other 
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respects, are, and always have been, 
in a military point of view, sources of 
weakness to us. They drain our 
military chest, by compelling us to 
keep on foot a much larger standing 
army than we should otherwise need ; 
and as we cannot afford to propor- 
tion this army to the enormous ex- 
tent of territory which it guards, they 
cripple our power by compelling us 
to fritter it away into a multitude of 
feeble garrisons, which have no field 
force to sustain them. 

A doctrine has of late been broached, 
and that, too, upon high authoriiy, 
that colonies are not worth the cost 
of their maintenance to any country ; 
and that the sooner England casts 
loose the painter, and delivers herself 
from all her dependencies, except 
India, the better it will be for her 
greatness. We cannot subscribe to 
this opinion. We believe, on the 
contrary, that colonies, if wisely 
planted and well managed, are the 
sources of much moral and physical 
strength to the nations which esta- 
blish them. ‘They afford, in the first 
place, a safe outlet to population, 
which, if not thus drained off, will 
be checked only by the failure of 
food, and the diseases and death 
which always accompany destitution. 
They extend, in the next place, the 
language, laws, habits, and opinions, 
of the old country over a new surface. 
They give, in the third place, afresh 
stimulus to the best of all trades—the 
domestic trade; for well-managed 
colonies regard themselves, and are 
by the mother-country still regarded, 
as an integral portion of.the ancient 
race. Colonies, when wisely planted 
and well managed, have the same 
effect upon the old stock as if the 
stock itself were enlarged, and its 
vigour renewed by the infusion of 
fresh sap. Consider what the Roman 
colonies did for ancient Rome! See 
how Greece gained in influence and 
grandeur after her children took pos- 
session of the shores of Asia Minor! 
But remember, too, that each Roman 
colony was Rome herself in the little ; 
and that Ionia was but another name 
for Greece, with which, in her lan- 
guage, laws, and institutions, she was 
one. How have we fared in this re- 
spect, and what have we done to en- 
title us to expect a different issue ? 

It is a fact, which defies contra- 
diction, that England's enormous co- 
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lonial empire has been altogether 
self-created. The mother-country 
and its government have taken no 
pains, in any single instance, to foster 
its growth. Doubtless the adven- 
turers who went forth in the reign 
of James, and erected their first fort 
on the banks of a river which they 
named after their sovereign, went 
under the sanction of the law. They 
were regularly chartered, and thus 
far retained in allegiance to the crown, 
that the crown deputed its authority 
to them, on condition that a certain 
proportion of the precious metals 
which were then the great object of 
search should be made over to it. 
But beyond this no c»re was taken of 
them, neither as regarded the laws 
which they were to obey, the judges 
that were to administer these laws, 
the religion which they were to cul- 
tivate, nor the priests who should 
take the lead in their worship, and 
administer to them and their children 
the rites and consolations of their 
church. Warriors they might be— 
or pirates, rather—sent out to achieve 
conquests, and, if possible, erect set- 
tlements; but they were no colonists : 
for colonists carry to their adopted 
country the institutions of the native 
land which they love; and strike 
root and flourish in exact proportion 
as these institutions, and the ties con- 
nected with and arising out of them, 
are holy. 

Such was the beginning of things— 
the fountain-head cf emigration to 
the West; and if we trace the stream 
downwards, we shall find that, to the 
present day, it has in no respect 
changed its character. ‘There has 
been a vast deal of emigration to 
America, but no colonisation; shoals 
of people passing the Atlantic, yet 
all going independently, each on his 
own adventure. The disloyal, the 
dissatisfied, the rogue, the swindler, 
the object of persecution at home, 
the persecutor disgusted because 
power has passed from him,—all be- 
took themselves thither. A Quaker 
— one district, and gave to it 
1is own name. A body of Puritans 
set themselves up in another. A 
third was seized as a place of refuge 
by Cavaliers, whom the Long Parlia- 
ment and Oliver Cromwel! would 
not allow to be quiet. Nay, more. 
Felons were cast loose there; and 
white slaves, kidnapped and carried 
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off, worked for cruel masters till their 
strength failed, and then they died. 
Behold the roots whence a nation of 
free and independent citizens has 
sprung!—the germs of a people 
which, occupying certain tracts of 
land, called themselves that which 
they never were—English colonies ; 
which had nothing English about 
them except the language, and, there- 
fore, took the first convenient oppor- 
tunity of setting up for themselves. 
Nor is the spectacle very different, 
look where we may. The inhabitants 
of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, adhere to us still; and ever 
since the first American war their 
loyalty, at least till of late, has been 
extreme. But we do not owe this to 
any care bestowed by the government 
or the mother-country on the first 
planting of the tree. The utmost 
that can be said in favour of the 
national policy is, that it was free in 
this instance from some of the gross 
crimes which disfigured it elsewhere. 
Neither Canada, nor New Brunswick, 
nor Nova Scotia, was ever a recep- 
tacle for felons; and outlaws, by 
whatever motive driven to emigrate, 
did not care to go so far away, Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas being open 
to them. Hence hard - working, 
honest men, chiefly Scotchmen, many 
of them Highlanders, settled them- 
selves in the wilds ofthe Far West; 
and brought up their children to sing 
the songs of their own land, and to 
love it because it had given their 
fathers birth. ‘These, too, were emi- 
grants, but they were right-minded 
emigrants; and settling, many of 
them, under the eyes of their heredi- 
tary chiefs, they deserve, in a certain 
sense, to be considered as colonists, 
though certainly not English colo- 
nists. 

Our system of management in the 
faithful portion of America has, 
upon the whole, been wiser than that 
which we exhibited in what are now 
the United States. We suffered 
both, it is true, to grow up equally 
destitute of every one of the institu- 
tions which make England what she 
is. There was no Church, no no- 
bility, titled or territorial, no muni- 
cipal bodies, no parliament any where ; 
and the laws themselves, though 
nominally derived from the mother- 
country, were, in reality, such as each 
ignorant magistrate chose to make 
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them. But in this respect we have 
dealt more fairly with the northern 
provinces; that, as soon as we had 
fairly lost the others, we did our best 
to introduce English institutions into 
them. We gave them a Church, 
grudgingly, to be sure, yet in a per- 
fect state as far as it went. We 
established local parliaments, organ- 
ised the machinery of courts, and 
set up the supremacy of the law. In 
return for this the Canadians gave 
us, through long years of trial and 
danger, the recompense of a steady 
affection, which, had we gone a single 
step further, might have made them 
one with us forever. What they are 
now, what they will be in half a 
century hence, we shall not pause to 
conjecture. 

Look we now to the rest of our 
colonial possessions, beginning with 
the Carribean Islands as nearest at 
hand, and passing round by the Pa- 
cific, til! we reach home at last by 
way ofthe Cape. Ofthe West Indies 
it is hardly fair to speak as of colo- 
nies. Most of them were acquired 
by right of conquest from Spain, 
France, and Holland; and though 
we set up in some our own laws — 
marvellously modified, it is true —in 
others we took the law as we found 
it; and in all the horrid custom of 
slavery was sanctioned. In the West 
India Islands, too, no European, if 
he could help it, thought of esta- 
blishing hishome. Young men went 
out to acquire fortunes, and having 
purchased estates with their savings, 
established agents upon them, and 
came back to spend the produce of 
their sugar-plantations and rum-dis- 
tilleries in Great Britain. These 
agents, in their turn, toiled and 
hoarded till they also were in a con- 
dition to make purchases; after which 
their places were given up to aspiring 
Reaic Teeaoene, while they betook 
themselves to the land of their birth. 
in the West India Islands, there- 
fore, we were planters, not colonists, 
for our population was a population 
of Negro slaves, whom their masters 
disciplined with the cart-whip, and 
against whose risings they fortified 
themselves by paying for the main- 
tenance of strong bodies of troops 
among them. Whatever they may 
have added to the wealth of particu- 
lar families, the West Indies have 
never been, and never can be, a source 
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of strength to Great Britain. They 
once supplied the mother - count 
exclusively with certain articles whic 
ple highly esteem; and from the 
uties which he was permitted to im- 
pose —_ the import of these articles, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
raised a considerable revenue. But 
even in their palmiest days they were 
the sources of constant anxiety to us; 
they locked up both a fleet and an 
army, which could not be withdrawn 
from them, let the emergency else- 
where be what it might, except at 
the risk of having them pounced 
upon and taken by an enemy. 
Nobody dreamed of setting up in 
these hot-beds of sugar-cane, coffee, 
and yellow fever, an epitome of the 
English constitution. Institutions 
have, indeed, arisen, which bear some 
faint resemblance to those of the mo- 
ther-country ; but the resemblance 
is so very faint, that were the queen’s 
name only omitted from the go- 
vernor’s proclamations, and the royal 
arms removed from the back of the 
chair which he occupies in the 
senate-house, the republic of the 
United States, and not the English 
monarchy, might be taken for the 
model after which they had been 
constructed. Indeed, treated as they 
used to be, there was no more neces- 
sity for colonising Jamaica, Barba- 
does, or any other of the Carribean 
Islands, than for colonising the lands 
of the Marquess of Breadalbane in 
Argyleshire, or the estates of Lord 
Fitzwilliam or the Duke of Devon- 
shire in Ireland. The case is differ- 
ent as we pursue our voyage round 
the globe. In the Oregon territory, 
on Vancouver's Island, no less than 
in Australasia, we have permitted 
squatters to sit down where we ought 
to have established colonies. The 
Hudson's Bay Company and their 
servants are the exclusive occupants 
of the two former ; with the addition 
of some families of fishers, waifs 
and strays coming no one knows 
whence. The latter has been peo- 
pled, as far as its population ex- 
tends, partly by convicts, partly by 
the very offscourings of our towns 
and rural parishes. In one instance, 
and only in one, a few enterprising 
individuals did what the government 
had neglected to do. They got up 
an association, in which were—united 
with labourers, mechanics, artisans, 
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printers, and such-like — judges, at- 
torney-generals, magistrates, a bishop 
and his clergy; and they sent the 
whole forth in good order to possess 
themselves of the fair island of New 
Zealand. But even this attempt, 
though by far the most rational 
which England or Englishmen ever 
made, has failed for the lack of the 
social cement, which a wise govern- 
ment, and that alone, can give to any 
enterprise of the sort. Let us ex- 
lain what we mean ; and so, without 
ingering over considerations of the 
actual state of things in other depen- 
dencies on the British crown, draw 
the reader's attention at once to the 
proper object of this paper, and do 
justice, as far as we ourselves under- 
stand it, to what we believe to be the 
plan of colonisation on which Earl 
Grey has begun to act. 

It must have struck all who take 
interest in so important a matter, 
that even they who speak and write 
most rationally on the subject of 
colonisation, continually overlook the 
fact, that you cannot bring societics 
of men, any more than you can bring 
individuals, suddenly, and as it were 
by a bound, to the full maturity of 
their growth and strength. The mul- 
titude, if they ever waste a thought 
upon colonisation at all, seldom look 
beyond the merest surface. They pic- 
ture to themselves families selling off 
their stock and furniture somewhere 
in the heart of Yorkshire or King’s 
County, travelling to the nearest 
sea-port, embarking in an emigrant 
ship, and, after a pleasant passage, 
landing on some coast where whole 
miles of rich territory lie unoccupied, 
inviting them to settle. Visions next 
arise of log-huts built amid sunny 
weather ; of spades and rakes indus- 
triously wielded ; of seed sown, and 
the earth yielding her increase ; after 
which come baking, brewing, eating 
bread and drinking beer, with bacon 
and beans, every day from Monday 
to Saturday, and roast beef and plum- 
pudding for dinner on Sunday. These 
are the hopes which encourage many 
a poor man to let go his hold upon 
his parish ; while the rate- payers think 
only of the riddance there will be 
when a family of paupers has take 
itself off—to thrive or to perish, it is 
all the same to them—far beyond the 
limits of the Union. On the other 
hand, the more reflective, taking into 
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account that there can be no happy 
settlement, even of half-a-dozen 
households, in a strange country, 
without some form of government or 
another, set themselves to theorise and 
build castles in the air. Some look no 
further than to the readiest means of 
preventing crime, or punishing it 
when committed. These will be con- 
tent with the simple machinery of a 
governor, whose word shall be law. 
Others, embued with a becoming sense 
of the dignity of human nature, are 
all for mayors, aldermen, and magis- 
trates chosen by the people; while a 
third party dream of copying, amid the 
wilds of New Zealand, as much of the 
machinery of the parent constitution 
as seems to lie within their reach, in- 
cluding, of course, municipal corpora- 
tions, houses of assembly, and an 
organised representative system. 
Lastly, we have a few — excellent 
men in their way, and veritable 
patriots — who would set up, if they 
could, in each of England's depen- 
dencies, a perfect epitome of the 
English constitution in Church 
and State. These would be content 
with nothing short of an exclusive 
colonial hierarchy ; ofa local nobility, 
possessing privileges analogous to 
those that are exercised by the de- 
scendants of William’s barons at 
home; of colonial houses of com- 
mons, filled by members which should 
sit and make laws on the suffrages of 
free and independent constituencies ; 
of courts of equity and common law, 
presided over by fac-similes of the 
great men who occupy the woolsack, 
and sit in the chief-justice’s chair in 
the Courts of Queen’s Bench and 
the Common Pleas. All these va- 
rious parties are wrong, and none 
more decidedly so than the last. 
They would hurry forward events 
which cannot be precipitated without 
knocking them to pieces. ‘The others 
err in this, that they care for no end 
except the convenience of the mo- 
ment. They are making preparations 
for nothing better than they have; 
and are, therefore, sowing the seeds 
of even worse things. And all are 
equally neglectful of that, without 
which countries cannot subsist,—the 
means of defence against intestine 
discord and foreign vie.cnce. 

It appears to us that Lord Grey 
has, for the first time, seen this mat- 
ter in its true light, and is going to 
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act upon a principle of his own. At 
least we sincerely hope so; for we 
plead guilty to the offence of theo- 
rising on our own account, and here 
is our confession. 

Nobody, we presume, will deny, 
that the institutions under which the 
most civilised nations of Europe now 
live—our own among the rest—have 
grown out of the feudalism of the 
middle ages; and that, even where 
the people are the freest, these insti- 
tutions still retain a portion of its 
spirit. The military tenure on which 
landowners held their estates has 
indeed passed away, and with it have 
departed the powers of life and 
limb which long ago appertained, 
at least to the more potent of the 
barons. But neither the milita 
tenure nor the baronial rights’ fell 
into disuse in a moment, yor were 
they abolished till arrangements 
naturally growing out of them, 
and better suited than they to the 
wants of a society advancing in ci- 
vilisation, had been formed. More- 
over, the feudal system, with all 
its defects, was eminently adapted 
to the wants of many centuries. It 
placed an army at the disposal of 
the sovereign in case the realm were 
invaded, at a time when he had no 
money wherewith to hire soldiers; 
and if the great barons occasionally 
abused their power, it is not less cer- 
tain that they much more frequently 
acted as conservators of the public 
peace. Their crimes, indeed, may be 
said to have been the results of per- 
sonal ignorance and barbarism ; their 
social wants, the legitimate offspring 
of the system to which they were ac- 
customed. For this it was which not 
only carried the community through a 
long night of ignorance and super- 
stition, but enabled pious individuals 
to found schools and colleges, out of 
which light in due time broke, shed- 
ding its lustre first into the palace, 
and by and by through lowlier 
places. Whatever, therefore, is ad- 
mirable in our own constitution, 
whatever works well in the consti- 
tutions of France, and now of Prussia, 
spring from this feudal system, as 
from a common root; securing as 
much of practical freedom to indi- 
viduals as is consistent with the pub- 
lie good, and repressing at the same 
time, with a steady hand, all approxi- 
mation to licentiousness. 
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We could not renew the feudal 
system any where in its letterdid we 
desire to do so, neither is it desirable 
that we should ; but the leading de- 
fect in our colonial policy has been, 
that we have made no attempt to in- 
fuse any portion of its spirit mto our 
infant settlements. The crown has, for 
the most part, either connived at the 
usurpation of its rights by private 
companies, or it has put up its wastes 
to sale, where it did not cover them 
with the offscourings of its prisons. 
Every thing has been done, too, 
every move made, as if the purposes 
of successive cabinets were to lay the 
foundations of so many republics. 
Now the republican form of govern- 
ment may ts the perfection of go- 
vernment, and, possibly, as civilisa- 
tion becomes more universal, all 
nations may advance towards it ; but 
Republicanism is clearly not suited 
to the wants and weaknesses of new 
countries, and it is very disagreeable 
in countries which are not quite new. 
It strikes us, that there is not much 
about the tone of society in the Uni- 
ted States which should induce us to 
hurry on the process of Republican- 
ism in Australasia. Are we taking any 
measures, in our dealing with that 
portion of the globe, which point to an- 
other consummation? Hitherto, we 
think not. On the contrary, here, as 
well as every where else, emigrants 
have been encouraged to settle, with- 
out becoming subject to any public 
obligation whatever ; without being 
pledged to do the state any service, 
or to care for any thing upon earth 
except the improvement of their own 
fortunes. Whatever lands they ac- 
uired, they acquired by purchase. 
hey hold of no one, not even of the 
crown ; that is to say, they are bound 
to do no service, to make no acknow- 
ledgement of fealty, in exchange 
for the — of occupancy and pos- 
session, which their cwn money, and 
not the favour of the sovereign, has 
conferred upon them. Doubtless the 
queen’s namie is used in Australasia 
pretty much as it is used in Chelms- 
ford or Ipswich. Governor Grey 
is her majesty’s representative ; and 
it is by virtue of the authority which 
he derives from her that he wages 
war upon troublesome native chiefs, 
signs death-warrants, and grants par- 
dons to convicted criminals. But as 
far as the general tone of society 
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goes, there is nothing in any of the 
islands in the Pacific, nor, we may 
add, in Ceylon, or the Mauritius, or 
at the Cape, to keep the people from 
forgetting that they are the queen’s 
subjects, and fellow-citizens with us 
who write these pages. To all in- 
tents and purposes, each colony is are- 
public within itself, and its younger 
members are inevitably reared up in 
a decided predilection for republican 
institutions. 

Another obvious result of this state 
of things, of the dislocation and want 
of cohesiveness which belong essen- 
tially to republics in their infancy, 
is, that not one English colony, not 
even Canada, is capable of defending 
itself against the attack of a foreign 
enemy. Canada, to be sure, has its 
militia, which the local government 
may call out in the hour of danger ; 
and the spirit which used to animate 
that loyal body cannot be too highly 
commended. But the Canadian-mi- 
litia being composed of men unac- 
customed to the use of arms, could 
do little were it left to contend sin- 
gle-handed against the army of the 
United States; and as a support to 
regular troops, it would require some 
practice before it could be safely re- 
lied upon. In others of our settle- 
ments there is either no militia at 
all, or it is so constituted as to be 
quite as little available as the posse 
comitatus at home. Men naturally 
arm, wherever they are, to op- 
pose danger when it threateus; but 
how far bands of citizens, undisci- 
plined, and equipped only with fow- 
ling-pieces, are fit to make head even 
against barbarians, the issue of the 
first brush between the settlers and 
Haki and his people has shewn. 
Hence no sooner are the Caffres 
reported to be hostile, or a New 
Zealand chief described as mus- 
tering his tribe, than our colonists 
raise acry for help, and expect the 
mother-country to supply them with 
corps of regular troops, whether 
she have any troops to spare fer 
such a service or not. We object to 
this, as a grievous defect in the colo- 
nial policy of the country. It is 
unfair towards the settlers them- 
selves, especially in new colonies, 
because it exposes them to be de- 
stroyed by any sudden incursion of 
savages long ere help can come; and 
it is unjust towards the old country, 
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which it both weakens by withdraw- 
ing a portion of its troops to a dis- 
tance, and compels to maintain a 
larger standing army than would 
otherwise be required. 

Here lies the evil: in what does it 
originate, and how may we hope to 
effect a cure? We answer, that the 
cause of our colonial weakness, both 
in a social and military point of view, 
is traceable to the omission of pre- 
vious governments to breathe some- 
thing of the spirit of feudalism into 
the institutions which they permitted 
the various offshoots from the mo- 
ther-country to set up for them- 
selves. Instead of making free grants, 
or agreeing to transfers by sale, or 
conniving at the proceedings of squat- 
ters, or sanctioning - other of the 
random shots by which so many de- 
tached portions of the earth’s surface 
have become connected with Great 
Britain, the King of England ought 
in every instance to have made over 
their holdings to emigrants on this 
condition,—that they and their heirs 
after them should, in all time coming, 
keep a store of arms in their dwell 
ings, and equip and lead forth for ex- 
ercise and training, at their own ex- 
pense, a certain number of days in 
every year, one man for each knight’s 
fee (however this might be settled 
respectively), of which they might 
become possessed. The feudal array 
thus created, ought to have been 
made available, not alone for the 
protection of the country against in- 
vasion from abroad, but for the 
maintenance of good order and the 
authority of the crown at home. And 
care should have been taken that no 
persons were permitted, on any pre- 
text whatever, to establish themselves 
in any part of the country thus taken 
possession of in the king's name, who 
did not understand the law, and vo- 
luntarily accept it. Had America 
been colonised on some such prin- 
ciple as this, that great continent 
would have been peopled at the pre- 
sent day by a race more akin than 
we find them to ourselves, not in 
their language alone, but in their 
feelings, tastes, and institutions, re- 
ligious as well as civil. For the me- 
mory of the feudal incidents was 
fresh at home when adventurous 
Englishmen firsi began to settle on 
the shores of the Chesapeak ; and to 
transplant them thither would have 
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been as natural as a like process, if 
attempted now, would be denounced as 
madness. And out of these military 
feudatories there would haveas surely 
grown a colonial nobility — untitled 
at first, but by and by both titled and 
invested with important political pri- 
vileges—as our own House of Lords 
has sprung from the body of ad- 
venturers who, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, portioned out the lands of Eng- 
land into sixty thousand knights’ fees, 
and divided it among them. This, 
however, was not done, and the con- 
sequences stand recorded in history; 
and though, as far as we are ourselves 
concerned, it would be ridiculous to 
lament them, still we, holding the 
opinions which we do in regard to 
the importance of well - regulated 
colonies, are not ashamed to say, that 
we should grieve to see them imitated 
in other quarters. Can this be pre- 
vented? We believe that it can; 
and we fancy that Lord Grey has 
made a beginning of the only process 
which affords a reasonable hope of 
preventing them. 

And this statement brings us back 
to the New Zealand township, from 
which we have too long strayed ; and 
to the measures which are in progress 
for supplying it with inhabitants. 
We do not know how far the fact 
may be known to our readers in 
general, that Lord Grey’s plan, to 
which we referred at the opening of 
this paper, goes to establish in New 
Zealand a military colony—a colony 
of men trained to arms, accustomed 
to discipline, enrolled, equipped, and 
commanded by commissioned officers. 
Yet such is the fact ; and looking at 
the present as the first step in a right 
direction, we greet it, in spite of the 
unavoidable drawbacks which beset 
it, with our hearty approval. Let us 
— our meaning. 

ou cannot re-establish the feudal 
— any where in these days; nei- 
ther would a wise government desire 
to do so, were the scheme practicable: 
but you can extract from that system 
its peculiarities, which, being in them- 
selves good, seem applicable to all 
ages, and introduce them with every 
prospect of success into all the new 
settlements which owe allegiance to 
thc British crown. For example, the 
feudal system recognised a chain of 
responsibility leading from the serf 
to the monarch, and involved fealty 
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and service under arms in the hour 
of common danger, as well as the 
due discharge of those civil duties 
which the social position of the se- 
veral parties involved. The knight 
or baron preserved order throughout 
his domain, and administered in his 
own court the same laws which the 
sovereign administered in his, and 
according to the same forms. When 
war broke out, the sovereign called 
his knights and barons into the 
field, who were expected to come 
with the exact number of adherents 
for which each was assessed, and, 
in case of failure, ran the risk of 
having their fiefs resumed. We 
cannot, perhaps, create knights and 
barons even in Australasia; but we 
may settle both there, and at the 
Cape, and on the waste lands of 
Canada, in Ceylon, and, above all, on 
Vancouver's Island, and on the Ore- 
gon, on our own terms, and subject to 
whatever obligations we judge it ex- 
pedient to impose, as many veteran 
soldicrs—regimented still—as shall 
volunteer for this particular service. 
We may grant to the colonists thus 
planted allotments of land, larger or 
smaller, in proportion to the rank to 
which they may have severally at- 
tained in the army; and so express 
the deed, that each estate shall be 
held, both now and in all time com- 
ing, on the condition that the owner 
shall furnish one or more men to the 
militia; for whose fitness, in every 
point of view, he shall be answer- 
able. Moreover, the officers whom 
we put in charge of a military colon 

may be entrusted with civil as well 
as with military commissions, so that 
they shall have authority in peace- 
able times to hear and determine 
causes, and to punish crime, within the 
limits of the jurisdictions which may 
be committed to them respectively. 
Grave cases, involving questions of 
life, as well as the determination of 
suits — should such arise —in which 
property <a a certain amount is 
at issue, will be best reserved for the 
decision of the queen’s judges, who, 
in procgss of time, will hold their 
circuits in the colony, as they do, and 
have for centuries done, in the mo- 
ther-country. But charges of assault, 
or of petty theft, or slander, or any 
other of the innumerable offences 
which disturb the peace of a com- 
munity and engender bad passions, 
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may safely be intrusted upon the 
spot to the decision of a jury of the 
colonists themselves, the officer in 
command acting as judge. And if, 
as is fitting, there be attached to each 
settlement its clergyman, its school- 
master, its medical attendants, and so 
forth, the foundations will have been 
laid of such a state of things as can- 
not fail, unless the grossest misma- 
nagement follow, of maturing itself 
into a perfect community. 

We are happy in being able to say 
that the present Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department has made 
a beginning towards the accomplish- 
ment of this important object. Some 
time ago, circulars were addressed to 
the staff-officers of the various dis- 
tricts into which Great Britain and 
Ireland are divided, by which they 
were informed of the intentions of 
government, and desired to make 
known the circumstance to the en- 
rolled pensioners under their com- 
mand. The men were informed, that 
for such as should volunteer to pro- 
ceed to Australasia—with their wives 
and families — houses would be pro- 
vided, with a portion of land attached 
to each, of which one-half should be 
cultivated for them ; that they should 
be put in possession of these rent free, 
immediately on arrival in the colony; 
that steady work was to be provided 
for them all the year round, for 
which they should receive one shil- 
ling and sixpence daily; that this 
work and this rate of pay would not 
be considered as standing between 
them and more profitable employ- 
ment in the event of their being able 
te find it, but that it was to ensure 
them against the most remote risk of 
destitution, and the better enable 
them, thereby, to find openings for 
their sons as they grew towards 
manhood. In return for these ad- 
vantages, the men proceeding to 
Australasia were to consider them- 
selves as belonging to the army of 
reserve, and taking with them the 
clothing and appointments with 
which since the enrolment at home 
they had been supplied, they were to 
keep up the established system of 
muster and drill, and to be paid for 
the days during which they might 
carry arms, at the same rate as here- 
tofore. 

Again, in order that established 
ties might not be broken, officers 
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were invited to go out in command 
of these men, at the rate of one for 
every hundred privates, with a field- 
officer at their head. And that no- 
thing might be wanting to the per- 
fection of the device, it was stated, 
that clergymen, schoolmasters, medi- 
cal officers, and other attendants, 
should all be provided for in the 
arrangement of the plan. The num- 
bers at first admitted to share these 
benefits were not to exceed five 
hundred ; and it was distinctly stated 
that none except those of irreproach- 
able character, whose ages should 
not go beyond fifty, and whose phy- 
sical powers were equal to the under- 
taking, would be accepted. 

The proposal soon spread abroad, 
and the numbers of good men who 
volunteered to take advantage of it 
were very great. More delay was 
experienced in finding officers; but 
in regard to these likewise, the list 
was in due time filled up, and now 
all are ready to proceed to the land 
of promise. ‘Two clergymen, a 
minister of the Established Church 
and a Roman Catholic priest, are to 
accompany them; and for each his 
church or chapel will be ready ere 
he land. We have not heard whe- 
ther, as yet, the school department 
is supplied; but if not, there will, we 
apprehend, be as little difficulty as 
we are sure that there is disinelina- 
tion to supply it. 

We anticipate great benefit to the 
colony fiom this move. The mi- 
litary settlers are, indeed, some- 
what past their prime, and of their 
fitness in other respects to give a 
happy stunvlus to the industry of 
the land of their adoption we know 
nothing ; but at least they carry with 
them the principle of order, and as 
a means of defence against the capri- 
cious attacks of the natives, they 
will be invaluable. We are confi- 
dent, also, that if the officers do their 
duty, and the clergy, forgetting as 
much as possible the points wherein 
their faiths differ, look only to the 
broad truths which their churches 
alike acknowledge, and labour to keep 
alive a truly Christian temper in the 
township, the township itself must 
become a model, after which others 
will soon be formed. Again, as the 
fee-simple of the houses and lands 
are to be made over to these vete- 
yans at the end of seven years, we 
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may fairly reckon on seeing their 
places in the ranks supplied by their 
sons—stout lads, who will be paid by 
the state only when under arms, 
though they have beentaught by their 
fathers to consider that they owe 
this annual service to the govern- 
ment which protects them, and en- 
sures to them the recompense of 
their honest industry. But this is 
not all. ‘The new Enlistment Act, to 
which we referred last month, seems 
to us to be far more closely con- 
nected with the colonial polley of 
the government, than either its advo- 
cates or its enemies in the houses of 
parliament seem to imagine. Lord 
Grey has strengthened Australasia 
by planting there a body of men, 
most of whom are considerably 
past the meridian of life. His next 
proceeding, if he be in office ten 
years hence, will be to locate some 
thousands of soldiers, young and 
vigorous, and, we trust, both mo- 
rally and intellectually better trained 
than it is possible for the very 
best of the existing pensioners to 
be, by companies and battalions, in 
whatever colony they may happen 
to be quartered at when their term of 
service shall arrive. Moreover, if 
officers commanding regiments can 
be persuaded to look to this great 
national object with the interest 
which it deserves; if they be advised 
by their superiors to lead the minds 
of the men into a right channel, and 
the men themselves be thus taught 
to look to colonisation as the best 
recompense of faithful service; every 
one who puts in his te for 
a fief, and obtains it, will go to his 
cottage and little farm with a small 
capital which he will have accumu- 
lated during his years of active duty 
through the medium of the regimental 
savings’ bank. Nor will it be neces- 
sary, except at the outset, to guaran- 
tee to such settlers employment and 
wages on the credit ofthe government. 
They may be encouraged to clear the 
wastes, and be paid for their labour 
for awhile out of the public purse ; but 
when these wastes are cleared, it will 
be enough to make such additions to 
their respective holdi as shall 
maintain them and enable them to 
bring up their families respectably. 
Thus, not for one generation only, 
but for ever—so long, at least, as the 
countries hold together, we shall have 
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in our colonies such an arrangement 
of society as must, in a great mea- 
sure, obviate the risk both of intes- 
tine discord and foreign invasion. 
For our holders on military tenure 
will not only not mix themselves up 
in any plots or schemes which threat- 
en to deprive them of their pro- 
perty, but will be at the call of 
their officers to put the first move- 
ment down which shall threaten the 
peace of the district. And as to 
injury from abroad, we are confi- 
dent that, in the course of a very 
few years, that will be as effectually 
guarded against, as if more regular 
regiments than we can spare were 
quartered in the interior. 

Wethink that we have said enough, 
without going too much into detail, 
to render apparent the wisdom of 
that theory of colonisation on which, 
there is reason to believe, that Lord 
Grey intends henceforth to act. That 
he will be able to put an actual stop 
to the emigration system, is hardly to 
be expected. John Bull is an ob- 
stinate animal, and will insist upon 
his right to do wrong, if for no other 
reason than that he may shew his 
independence. But we take it for 
granted that aid, in money or in 
means, will no longer be given to 
parties who insist upon quitting the 
mother-country in their own way; 
and that the agents of the govern- 
ment abroad will be cautious how 
they dispose of lands, cleared or un- 
cleared, cither by sale or otherwise, 
to mere adventurers. 

Another point, also, we would take 
the liberty of pressing upon the Colo- 
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nial Secretary. Let him exercise great 
caution in his choice, not only of the 
men but of the officers. The latter, 
not less than the former, ought to 
have some knowledge of wood-craft, 
agriculture, and natural history ; for 
it is to wood-craft, and agriculture, 
and the rearing of stock, that the 
community must look as the sources 
of its wealth ; and it will never do 
to elevate to places of trust and 
responsibility over their fellows 
men who are not able to direct 
the labours of the field, as well as to 
administer justice and take the com- 
mand in case of war. And, above 
all, let him admit into these military 
settlements none of any rank whose 
moral character will not bear the 
closest inspection. Te is laying the 
foundation, let him remember, of 
empires; and as it is in families, so 
all experience has shewn it to be in 
states, that the dispositions of the 
parent-stock go down, whether they 
be evil or good, to a remote poste- 
rity. Wherefore he cannot exercise 
too much caution; he cannot be too 
strict and particular in his inquiries 
into the habits, tastes, dispositions, 
and tempersof every individual whom 
he may propose to admit as a mem- 
ber into one of these military town- 


ships. 

Lol Grey has exhibited both 
originality of idea and vigour of exe- 
cution in the working out of this 


plan. We sincerely hope that it 
may answer his expectations, and we 
see no good reason to doubt that it 
will. 
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THE DYING GIRL’S REQUEST. 






“ Music before I die! 
Let me hear those thrilling sounds once more, 
Ere I depart to a brighter shore, 

To my home on high ; 
And sing me the strains which thou seng’st before, 
With a tearful eye. 


“ Sing hymns and songs of praise, 

For my heart is panting again to htar 

Thine own sweet voice, my mother dear, 
Ere I hear the lays 

Which shall shortly burst on my ravish'd ear, 

Where no joy decays. 


























“ Wipe off these bitter tears, 

That scorching fall on thy pallid face, 

Where anxious watching has left its trace ; 
For the morn appears, 

And I must depart from thy loved embrace 

To celestial spheres. 


“ Mother, thine own sweet voice 

Is the sweetest music now to me, 

For it soothes my soul with its melody, 
And makes my heart rejoice ; 

And to die, with my thoughts fix’d on Heay'n and thee, 

Was my heart's first choice ! 


“ We'll meet, my mother, there ; 

We'll meet above in that blessed clime, 

Whose glories we cannot know in time ; 
Nor can words declare 

Lhe peace, the joy, and the bliss sublime, 

That our hearts will share.” 






Then ceased the tones so mild! 
And the mother her darling sang to rest. 
Ere that song was done she was with the blest ; 

Her beloved child, 
With bright gems crown'd, and in white robes dress’d, 
ure and undefiled. 
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